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The Railway Problem 


ITH an unexpected suddenness and a breadth of 
claim that would do credit to any dictator, the four 
railway companies have sprung a surprise on the public. 
They have resolved to ask Parliament and the public for 
nothing less than the complete removal, in the course of 
the present session, of all the restrictions imposed by a 
century of railway legislation on their freedom to charge 
what they think fit for the carriage of merchandise. 

This claim is founded on the unequal legal position of 
the businesses of carrying goods by road and by rail. There 
can be no doubt that the railways have suffered very heavily 
from the competition of road transport almost ever since 
the war. It is this, more than anything else, that has pre- 
vented them from ever earning the standard revenue to 
which the Railways Act of 1921 morally entitles them. 
During the recovery years the railways’ revenue showed a 
substantial increase, and though it never came within bow- 
shot of the standard figures its buoyancy was enough to 
tempt the companies to believe that they could safely 
undertake a general increase in charges. But the results 
of the 5 per cent. increase that came into effect on 
October 1, 1937, have been disappointing. Whether as a 
result, or as @ coincidence, the year that has passed since 
the increase came into force has seen a renewal of the diver- 
sion of traffic to the roads. The present move of the rail- 
Ways is a tacit acknowledgment that there is no hope of 


adequate revenue for them from general increases in 
rates. 

Whether the railways would have been able to put up a 
significantly better fight against road competition, if they 
had not been handicapped by the legal restrictions on their 
power to alter the rate schedules, can only be guessed at. 
It is certain that some traffic would in any case have been 
lost to the new method of transport, which has some un- 
deniable natural advantages over the railways. But it is at 
least prima facie reasonable to suppose that the loss would 
have been far smaller if the railways had been able to 
compete more directly. The system of railway rates took 
shape when the railways had a virtually absolute monopoly 
of all land transport. Accordingly, it imposed on the rail- 
ways rot only a complicated and rigid classification and a 
cumbrous technique of alteration, but a prohibition against 
giving “undue preference” to any particular trader or 
traffic. It was bad enough for the railways, with the advent 
of motor transport, to have to share the transport business 
of the country with a competitor. But it was worse still for 
them that the new competitor was in a position to take the 
cream of the highly remunerative traffic and leave them the 
skim milk. Road transport contractors, unlike the railways, 
are under no statutory obligation to accept for carriage 
whatever is offered to them. Unlike the railways, they are 
under no statutory obligation to charge high rates for 
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certain classes of traffic and low, possibly unremunerative, 
rates for other classes. Unlike the railways, they are free, 
at a moment's notice, to quote special rates for particular 
classes of traffic, or to particular traders. 

Since the rise of road transport, the railways have tried 
several methods of meeting this new competition. One line 
of attack may not unfairly be described as attempts to 
restrict the growth of the new industry. It was largely 
owing to the insistence of the railways that the licence 
duties on lorries and passenger vehicles were raised to 
figures which are assessed to represent the value they derive 
from the public highway system. The railways also had a 
hand in imposing on road transport the system of limited 
licences which has already virtually stabilised the number 
of passenger vehicles and considerably limited the freedom 
of the goods haulage branch to expand. Quite recently, 
statutory definitions of working conditions in the industry 
have been laid down, and though they are not yet perfect 
in form or perfectly observed, they undoubtedly add to the 
financial burdens of road hauliers. Finally, the railways 
have frequently suggested that a system of classified and 
statutorily determined rates, like their own, should be 
drawn up for the road transport industry. The latest such 
suggestion was made by the Transport Advisory Council in 
July, 1937; but nothing has come of the suggestion. All 
these are the legitimate devices that have been adopted by 
the railways to impede the free expansion of their com- 
petitor. In sum, however, they have not succeeded. More- 
over, it is at least questionable whether the community 
would be well served by a restriction of road transport 
severe enough to solve the railways’ problem. 

The second method adopted by the railways was to 
attempt to secure control of the infant road transport 
industry by buying it up. Since they were given the legal 
right to acquire shares in road transport concerns, the rail- 
ways have been active purchasers. But though their stake 
in the road transport industry is now very considerable, 
it has never given them sufficient control to prevent the 
industry as a whole from taking traffic from the railways. 

This week’s manifesto marks the beginning of a new 
method, and a tacit recognition that the various policies of 
restricting and controlling road transport have failed. Since 
competition from the roads cannot be inhibited, the rail- 
ways argue, let it be faced on an equal basis. Since the 
road transport industry cannot be subjected to legal restric- 
tions on its freedom of charging, equivalent to those 
resting on the railways, let the railways be released from 
their bonds. Since the lorries will not play the game 
according to the rules imposed by nineteenth-century legis- 
lation, let there be no rules. It is impossible to gainsay the 
elementary justice of the railways’ case. The restrictions are 
no longer in the least necessary to protect the public against 
a ravening monopoly. If the choice is in fact limited to one 
between equal competition for both forms of transport and 
continuance of the present inequality, the railways’ case is 
unanswerable. 

In a vitally important matter such as the transport 
system of the country, however, it is impossible to reach a 
conclusion merely on a contemplation of the ethical prin- 
ciples involved. It is equally necessary to inquire into the 
probable practical consequences of granting the railways’ 
request. The bulky, cheap raw materials of industry, which 
are charged low rates by the railways, are the commodities 
which would have the greatest difficulty in escaping to 
the roads if railway transport became too expensive. If the 
railways, having secured their freedom, began to look for 
rates that could be raised, these are the rates that would 
catch their eyes. But a large part of the industry of the 
country has been built up on the assumption of the lowest 
possible transport charges for bulk commodities, and the 
removal of the assumption might do far more harm to 
the community than benefit to the railways. 
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It is probable, however, that the railways would use their 
freedom less to raise rates than to lower them where com- 
petition demanded, since they require a larger volume of 
traffic rather than a higher average rate. The reference in 
the Memorandum to the necessity of repealing the present 
requirements relating to “ classification, publication and 
undue preference” suggests that they are rather thinking 
of being able to undercut the road hauliers for particular 
traffics. The rate quoted for a given kind of traffic between 
two given points would depend less on the distance than 
on the nature of the competition. Local rate wars would 
become familiar, and the railways would use their large 
financial resources to drive out of business, even at a tem- 
porary loss, competition which they considered to be un- 
fair. In short, the present relatively orderly system of rail- 
way rates would be replaced by one as chaotic as now exists 
on the roads. Rates would vary from place to place, from 
time to time, perhaps even from customer to customer. 
Such a state of affairs might possibly be in the interests of 
the railway companies, It is doubtful whether it would 
be in the interests of the community. Indeed, the com- 
panies admit as much when they speak of the grant to them 
of full competitive freedom as the preliminary to a new and 
equal system of control, imposed equitably on both parties. 

The possibility must, finally, be recognised that a regime 
of unfettered competition might not be in the financial 
interests of the railways. Cut-throat competition might, in 
fact, cut throats, and each competing system of transport 
might, in effect, succeed only in preventing the other from 
earning a proper return on its capital. In this case the com- 
munity would, indeed, get cheap transport. But it would 
also find that it was slowly consuming one of its most 
valuable fixed assets, its transport system. 


For these reasons, it seems to be at the least doubtful 
whether a change which would be no more than fair to the 
railways would not also be less than fair to the interests of 
the community. And if the proposed regime of unfettered 
competition is advocated only as the preliminary to a new 
system of equitable and co-ordinated control, would it not 
be far better to proceed as quickly as possible to that new 
system, without the potential dangers of the intervening 
anarchy? It is not possible, at the end of this article, to 
embark on a discussion of what would be involved by 
such a system. It is obvious, however, that the process of 
the co-ordination of transport must follow one of two 
courses, which can be called negative and positive. The 
community can either impose a complicated set of restric- 
tions On two transport systems which are otherwise in 
competition, with the object of seeing that they compete 
on fair and equal terms and that there is the least possible 
amount of unnecessary duplication of costly facilities for 
carrying the community’s goods. This would be the nega- 
tive method; it would move by the technique of prohibi- 
tion. Its advantage would be that it would impose the 
smallest burden of administration and responsibility on the 
State; its disadvantage that it would necessarily be, to some 
extent, both restrictive and wasteful. The positive method 
would be to ensure some degree of community of financial 
interest between the two forms of transport, so that the 
interest of each would cease to be to steal traffic from the 
other, and become that of assisting in carrying the traffic 
offered at the lowest social cost. In its extreme form, this 18 
the probably chimerical proposal of the nationalisation of 
all transport. But it has more moderate forms, such as the 
interesting suggestion, recently made, that the fixed charges 
of maintaining the capital equipment of the whole trans- 
port industry should be pooled and become a first charge 
on all traffic, however moving. 

These brief references are no more than an outline 
agenda for discussion. The railway companies have done 
the community a very great service in bringing the agenda 
forward and presenting it for urgent public debate. 
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A Democratic Resurgence ? 


HESE are the post-treaty days after a war that was 

won and lost without a battle; and the aftermath of 
all wars is political malaise. From Berlin a new Versailles 
is being unfolded, article by article, while the German Jews 
lie prostrate beneath hammer-blows beyond even the 
imaginings of a Theodosius. In Czechoslovakia a gallant 
and resigned people is licking its wounds. In France, M. 
Daladier stands uneasily at the centre of a hurricane of 
dissension and doubt. 

In England, too, the price of peace has been political 
unrest. There are people of all parties and opinions who are 
critical of the policy which is being officially pursued. Dis- 
content is rife at question time in the Commons and, 
though it still shuns the division lobbies, it dominates the 
floor of the House. It came into public view at Dartford 
and swept all before it at Bridgwater. In matters of defence 
and diplomacy the Government’s critics are legion. 

The ferment in the country is unmistakable, but it is 
easier to say what it is not than to say what it is. The call 
for new men, new measures and new methods is not a 
party cry. In Parliament, Mr Churchill’s appeal for hostile 
Conservative votes a week ago to shake up the Govern- 
ment simply caused the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty 
to declare his continued loyalty to the Cabinet he had lately 
left; and Mr Eden, who voted with the Government on the 
crucial issue of supply, has never ceased to combine affir- 
mations of his party faith with the widest criticisms of his 
party’s policy. At every attempt to transmute the dis- 
satisfaction so widely felt into a party attack on the 
Government’s tenure of office, it seems to vanish. 

Perhaps for this reason there is very little sign that the 
official Opposition is marching forward. The Labour Party 
is as suspicious of the new trend in politics as the Prime 
Minister himself. They are in the van of the campaign 
for new policies, and they have banded with the Co-opera- 
tive Movement to trumpet their indictment of the Govern- 
ment’s diplomacy nation-wide. But, at the by-elections, 
Transport House has damned united action against the 
Government with faint disfavour; and it may indeed prove 
a clear sign of Labour’s failure as an Opposition, and there- 
fore as second guardian of the public conscience, that they 
decided on Wednesday not to have any truck with an anti- 
Government movement organised on any but exclusively 
party lines. They remember MacDonald and 1931 too 
well ; and like the Bourbons they may suffer for their over- 
Strict memory. 

The persons of the immediate drama are three, and 
they mirror three separate trends, none of them party 
trends. Mr Vernon Bartlett, whose attractive personality, 
expertise in foreign affairs and appeal to sentiments beyond 
and deeper than party pigeon-holes won him a resounding 
victory in a record poll at Bridgwater, is a symbol. Ever 
since the National Government took out a long lease of 
life in 1931, certain criticisms of its policy in foreign affairs 
have been matters of moral principle for many people both 
within and without the Opposition groups; the League of 
Nations, good faith and collective security were firmly 
rooted among the people, as distinct from their parties, 
when the Peace Ballot swept Sir Samuel Hoare from the 
Foreign Office three years ago. It is this steady view that 
opportunism in foreign affairs has been Britain’s undoing 
which Mr Bartlett caught and canalised. An independent 
Progressive candidate can rouse the best in English politics, 
even though the official Opposition can apparently make 
little headway. 

Mr Churchill, too, takes his stand in the foreign field. 


He has stood for a strong League and a strong Britain ever 
since the shadow of the swastika first fell across the iace of 
Europe five years ago. It is because of his towering stature 
as a Parliamentarian that his personal campaign tor 
strength at home and justice abroad has taken on a national 
guise, and it is a sign of his insight into the country’s mind 
that he and his scanty cohorts now find themselves asso- 
ciated in the present discontent with a host of diverse 
groups. Yet Mr Churchill can no more capture the Con- 
servative caucus now than he could over India. The Left 
Wing progressives have political strength in posse; parlia- 
mentarily they are weak. The Churchillites are parliamen- 
tarily powerful; politically they are submerged in the party 
stream. Nor are the two groups in double harness. So far 
Mr Chamberlain is safe in his afflictions. 

It is probably Mr Eden who holds the key to Mr 
Chamberlain’s and the country’s future, and it is he whose 
name and supposed intentions are on every lip. It was as 
Foreign Secretary that he made his bow as a statesman, 
and it was as critic of the policy which was to lead to 
Munich that he resigned in February. On foreign affairs, 
he stands with Mr Churchill and the progressives; on 
defence, too, he is in general line with the critics who call 
for more forthright re-armament in terms of both men 
and materials. But foreign affairs and defence are not the 
whole of policy; they can never lastingly unite persons 
and parties whose views about other and deep matters of 
life and livelihood differ widely. The platform which Mr 
Eden has propounded, only in tantalising outline, up and 
down the country since August is as broad as the nation’s 
needs. 

If we in this country desire to work for peace we must 


see whether we command the three essentials required to 
play our part—unity, strength and a sense of justice. 


We must, says Mr Eden, make 


a nation-wide endeavour to win for our own people, not 
only security of defence, but also security of employment 
in the factory and on the land, not only the will to pro- 
vide anti-aircraft guns, but also the will to acknowledge 
and resolve the problem of the Special Areas, the faith 
that democracy can achieve these things, the realisation 
that if it will not try, it cannot survive. 


Mr Eden has called for a new Government of all the . 


parties, but he is still a Conservative. If he is to win his 
cause it is his party that he must capture; for the new 
Jerusalem cannot be built overnight in the wilderness. He 
is well placed strategically to forge a new Tory democracy 
—in shorter time than Disraeli—one that will win, as he 
wishes, the support of others, Churchillites, progressives 
and men and women in all sorts of streets in this time of 
emergency. As one who believes that “ democratic liberties 
are the foundations of progress,’ Mr Eden presumably 
does not desire the complete abnegation of free and 
constant criticism, even in national unity. 

He may fail. He may have no proper plans; they cer- 
tainly have not been clearly defined. But his broad social 
plea is what probably a majority of the people have vaguely 
been waiting for—if it can be translated into deeds. Mr 
Eden is right when he says that organisation for defence is 
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not sui generis. It is probable that we have failed to solve 
the problems of malnutrition, unemployment, poverty, road 
dangers, transport disorganisation, industrial decay, urban 
overgrowth and public ill-health for precisely the same 
reasons as we have failed to produce airplanes, artillery and 
air-raid protection. The current need is not simply for 
emergency expedients, but for a renaissance of courage, 
initiative, intelligence, energy and leadership. If we are to 
save our democracy it must be made socially worth saving; 
and the mainspring of success in either case is the pros- 
perity of trade and industry and the health and happiness 
of the people. Organisation for peace and organisation 
for war are of the same order. 


Mr Chamberlain does not see matters so clearly. To 
him, for example, a Ministry of Supply is a wartime 
organisation; therefore it cannot be used in peace; and the 
critics of the Cabinet’s defence policy are to be fobbed off 
with a consultative committee of business men with no 
executive power to organise the supply and distribution of 
materials, the allocation of contracts and the output of 
arms. The committee’s personnel may be sound and wise; 
contact with, say, a Lord Stamp could not but be salutary 
for the defence departments; but by its nature such a 
body can only be a further delaying factor in the flow of 
defence production. If the business men are needed, they 


Visitors 


TWO-POWER meeting between British and French 

Ministers was the right next step after the four- 

power meeting at Munich. Events, however, have been mov- 

ing so swiftly that the scope, agenda and prospect of these 

Anglo-French talks have all changed profoundly since the 

date, only a few weeks ago, when the British Ministers’ 
visit to Paris was arranged. 

If the outlook had remained what it appeared to be on 
the morrow of Munich, it might have been supposed that 
the Paris conversations would be largely, if not mainly, con- 
cerned with the question of handing over to Germany 
eertain tropical African territories on certain conditions, 
while the second point would have been the question of 
linking up “ appeasement in Africa” with a limitation of 
armaments in Europe. To-day, neither of these points is 
practical politics. The possibility of handing over native 
African populations to Nazi rule—even under the strictest 
stipulations for safeguarding their welfare—has been put 
out of court by the present unprecedented orgy of persecu- 
tion in Germany against the Jews. Nazi racialism has 
always been a stumbling-block in the way of any satisfac- 
tion of Germany’s claim to colonies; but previously it could 
not quite be taken for granted that the policy of victimisa- 
tion applied against the Jewish minority in Germany would 
be extended by the Nazis to the native African populations 
of tropical territories that were obviously not “ White Man’s 
countries” in which Germans might be tempted to try 
to supplant the existing African inhabitants. This latest 
outbreak of Nazi racialism, however, has been so violent 
and so insane as to have made it morally impossible for 
the rest of us to expose any native populations at present 
under our charge to the awful risk of being treated as the 
Jews in Germany have been, and are being, treated this 
autumn. In short, “the colonial question” is no longer 
“actual”; and that in itself would have made an agreed 
limitation of armaments less practicable, since some satis- 
faction of Germany’s territorial claims in Africa would 
have been the consideration in return for which Herr Hitler 
might, perhaps, have been induced to accept a limitation of 
armaments on a ratio that would spell security for us. 
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should be put in charge. Nor is this an armchair opinion 
of metropolitan politicians; it is supported by evidence 
from all over the country. The view of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce, noticed quite casually, is practical and to 
the point: — 





The experience of Leeds engineering firms in regard to 
the re-armament programme does not support the view 
that the time for a Ministry of Supply has not yet arrived. 
At the present time the defence departments have not the 
facilities for mobilising the munition-making resources of 
the country. 
This is surely the authentic voice of common sense. 

There, in one instance, is the crux of the Government’s 
failings, the gravamen of Mr Eden’s challenge and the 
foundation of the criticisms which are notably gathering 
momentum. We must state our needs boldly, for defence 
and social service alike, and we must furnish at once the 
measures, machinery and men required to meet those needs 
in full. Lacking leaders with imagination and confidence, 
we are in danger at home no less than abroad. Yet this 
condition surely cannot endure. The wind of discontent is 
blowing from many quarters, but it is wholly a cleansing 
wind, and we cannot suppose that British democracy will 
finally be found wanting. With Milton “ we cannot set so 
light by all the invention, the art, the grave and solid 
judgment which is in England.” 


to Paris 


Meanwhile, there is a growing belief that he would not 
anyhow have contemplated, and certainly will not now con- 
template, an agreement to limit armaments except on 
terms which would leave him with a decided permanent 
superiority in the air over the two West-European Powers 
combined. So disarmament, like the colonial question, is 
out of court. 

What, then, are the prospects to-day of carrying forward 
the policy of appeasement between Great Britain and 
France on the one hand and Germany on the other? This, 
after all, is the capital question on which all other questions 
hang. The only visible mark of any advance along this 
main road is the draft of a Franco-German Pact on the 
lines of that Anglo-German Pact to which Mr Chamber- 
lain and Herr Hitler put their names at Munich “ the morn- 
ing after.” The formula is that of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact: the parties agree not to seek a settlement of their 
differences with one another except by peaceful means, 
and on Wednesday, while Mr Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax were on their way to Paris, it was officially 
announced that Herr von Ribbentrop himself will shortly 
go there to sign such a declaration. The Kellogg-Briand 
Pact is not exactly strengthened by being reduced from 4 
multilateral to a bilateral instrument; and, apart from that, 
there is the crucial question of defining the scope of the 
term “ differences.” Would the French (or British) party 
to such a pact be precluded from counting, as a “ differ- 
ence ” between himself and Germany, any dispute that was 
not confined to national “interests” in the narrowest 
sense? Would Germany be able to maintain that the fate 
of Spain, or of the Jews, or of the League of Nations, 
could not give rise to any “ difference” between herself 
and Great Britain or France, and that therefore in such 
matters, pace her pacts with the two West-European 
Powers, she was still free to impose her will by that ruth- 
less use of force which her rulers have been glorifying 
since “the peace of Munich,” no less than before it? 
Also, has even such a pact its price—payable by the non- 
German party? Was it part of Herr Hitler’s terms (0 
M. Bonnet, in the recent Franco-German negotiations, that 
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the French Minister for Foreign Affairs should secure the 
passage of two decrees that are said to have been rejected 
by his colleague the Minister for Justice? One of these 
abortive decrees was apparently to have empowered the 
French Government to prosecute on its own initiative 
French newspapers which published things annoying to 
foreign governments; the other was to have empowered 
them to try in camera cases at law in which foreign govern- 
ments might have incurred odium. 

In any case, whatever the prospects and implications of 
a Franco-German Pact, joint appeasement will presumably 
have yielded precedence to common defence as the main 
subject of the Franco-British talks in Paris this week. And, 
since the events of September, common defence for Great 
Britain and France has come to mean holding the line, 
running from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, along 
which France and the Low Countries march with Italy 
and Germany. The post-war French system of maintaining 
a general European balance of power against Germany 
seems to have completely collapsed. In so far as Roumania 
and Jugoslavia are still looking westward for support, 
their eyes to-day are turned towards London rather than 
towards Paris. Having surrendered the key-stone of their 
East European policy—the French military guarantee of 
the post-war frontiers of Czechoslovakia—the French seem, 
at least for the moment, to have abandoned all attempts to 
construct a second East European line of defence; and this 
extreme revulsion from intransigence to defeatism in regard 
to the countries between Germany and Russia must mean, 
in its turn, that the Franco-Russian Pact is now in a state 
of suspended animation. 

But if Western Europe is to defend itself out of its own 
local resources, the political and military future of Spain 
becomes the capital question; for General Franco’s 
Spain threatens to give Germany the same stranglehold on 
France that M. Benes’s Czechoslovakia originally promised 
to give France on Germany. If General Franco is made 
first to win the Spanish War and secondly to place a Spain 
reunited under his rule at the disposal of the Berlin-Rome 
axis, then France will be almost desperately encircled. She 
will have another frontier to defend along the Pyrenees, 


Milk 


I‘ the course of the last five years milk has been the 
subject of reports by two Reorganisation Commissions, 
of four Acts of Parliament, of an Agricultural Marketing 
Scheme, of about £44 millions in State subsidies, and of 
numerous reports by the Consumers’ Councils, the Food 
Council and various other bodies, political and economic. 
As a result of this publicity, it is now common knowledge 
that milk is a highly nutritious food, particularly valuable 
for growing children, that most of the growing children in 
this country do not drink nearly as much milk as, for 
reasons of health, they should, and that the main obstacle 
in the way of increasing the consumption of milk is its high 
retail price. The last Reorganisation Commission, the Con- 
sumers’ Councils, the Food Council and most private 
inquirers believe that the price of milk could be consider- 
ably reduced by a reform of the distributive system; they 
consider that the existence of many small units, with over- 
lapping rounds, has led to unnecessarily high costs, and that 
this situation has been aggravated by the action of the 
Milk Marketing Board, which in prescribing minimum 
retail margins has limited competition to the offering of 
more elaborate services. It is also generally agreed that the 
quality and cleanliness of milk could be improved, and that 
Costs of production could be considerably reduced by the 


and at the same time she will be in mortal peril of seeing 
her communications with Nortk Africa intercepted. ‘This 
would mean that she would have to meet a seriously in 
creased miiitary commitment in Europe with a seriously 
diminished reservoir of military man-power. 

ihis is a prospect of intimate concern to us in this 
country. For it France has an additional trontier to defend, 
and if at the same time she can no longer count on being 
able to bring in African troops across the Mediterranean, 
she is bound to point out to us that the Channel, at any 
rate, can presumably still be kept open by the combined 
strength of the British and French navies, and that, if the 
African reservoir of man-power is cut off, the only alterna- 
tive source of supply is to be found in Great Britain 

Here is a concrete military question which will, we hope, 
have been thrashed out before the British Ministers return 
to London. Anglo-French policy in regard to Spain has a 
direct bearing on British domestic policy in regard to man- 
power. It has been officially declared that, in another war, 
a great British conscript army would not be despatched to 
the Continent in any circumstances. Such declarations in 
advance scem rash, for war is notoriously an exacting 
master, whose demands can neither be refused nor be fore- 
cast. But there is one thing, at least, that can be foreseen 
quite clearly to-day; if the whole of Spain to-day becomes 
an appendage of the Rome-Berlin axis, then in another 
war a great British conscript army will infallibly have to 
go to the Continent, whatever British Ministers may previ- 
ously have said to the contrary. Since we could not afford 
to see France overwhelmed, there is no limit to the effort 
which we should be compelled to make for the sake of 
saving France from destruction. This pressing dual topic of 
Spain and man-power may well turn out to have been the 
main topic of discussion in Paris this week, since it has 
become so apparent that Britain can make no progress 
with Germany and France can make no progress with 
Italy. Perhaps M. Daladier will succeed, where the House 
of Commons has failed, in impressing upon Mr Chamber- 
lain that Great Britain fas lost the ability, which she had 
until yesterday, to ensure her own safety by limited commit- 
ments of men or money. 


Policy 


elimination of certain cattle diseases and by better manage- 
ment of grassland. | 
Nearly eighteen months ago the Government issued a 
White Paper which foreshadowed the setting-up of a Milk 
Commission, independent both of the Milk Marketing 
Boards and of the distributors, to whom would be entrusted 
the task of rationalising the distribution of milk and of 
exercising a general supervision over all branches of the 
industry. In the text of the Bill, which was published last 
week, the Milk Commission duly appears; it is to consist 
of nine persons, with no financial interests in milk pro- 
duction or distribution, who are to be appointed by the 
Ministers concerned. Expert opinion is to be provided by 
Milk Advisory Committees composed of representatives of 
the different interests affected. It is specifically laid down 
that the Commission will have powers to regulate the hours 
and number of milk deliveries, the grades by which, and 
the containers in which, milk and cream are to be sold, 
and its regulations will be enforced by monetary penalties 
on offenders. The Commission is not, apparently, to be 
empowered to fix prices for sales either by producers or by 
distributors, as long as the parties concerned arrive at an 
agreement, but if the Milk Marketing Boards and the dis- 
tributors fail to agree on the terms of any contract the 
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Commission will act as arbitrator. On the distributive side, 
the Commission’s powers are meagre. It will not be able 
to initiate any schemes for the reorganisation and consoli- 
dation of milk rounds, whose extensive overlapping is one 
of the main reasons for the present high distributive costs. 
The Commission can only approve, or disapprove, such 
local schemes, not exceeding ten in number, as are sub- 
mitted to it by groups of distributors representative of the 
majority of such interests in the areas concerned. These 
schemes must provide, inter alia, for the payment of com- 
pensation by the survivors to those whose rounds are extin- 
guished. No one will dispute the necessity to pay such com- 
pensation, but the combination of voluntary initiative on 
the part of a majority of existing distributors with pay- 
ment of compensation exclusively by the survivors, is likely 
to tum the new experiments in rationalisation into the 
mere confirmation of existing local monopolies, with little 
prospect of lower retail prices. 

It is hardly surprising, even if deplorable, that the 
Government should be unwilling to grasp firmly this nettle 
of distributive reorganisation, for it undoubtedly holds 
many political stings. To enforce larger and rationally 
planned rounds will put out of business, to the apparent 
advantage of their stronger competitors, many of the small 
retailers, whose rounds represent to them considerable 
capital investment, much hard work and a secure liveli- 
hood. The benefits which can be derived from the conse- 
quent cheapening in the price of milk, while real, will be 
diffused gradually among the whole community of con- 
sumers, while the dislocations involved will be immediate, 
obvious and, for the few directly involved, very extensive. 
The producer-retailers, who would be most affected by a 
vigorous policy of rationalisation, number more than 
50,000; in their campaign against the very mild proposals 
of the present Bill they will have the support of the Milk 
Marketing Boards, of the National Farmers’ Union, of 
small shopkeepers throughout the country and of a large 
section of the Conservative Party. It is, therefore, likely 
that these provisions of the Bill, inadequate as they 
are to secure a real cheapening of the costs of distri- 
bution, will be further whittled down during the legislative 
process. 

The powers of the Milk Commission to regulate the 
methods of distribution—as distinct from the powers to 
experiment with rationalisation—are likely, therefore, to 
be its main weapon in the battle for cheaper milk. If 
wielded with discretion and determination, they could 
have a not unimportant influence, particularly if the fixing 
of minimum distributive margins is abandoned, as recom- 
mended by the Cutforth Commission. Much will depend on 
the composition of the Milk Commission and on the sup- 
port given to it in its early and unpopular years by the 
Government and the other interests of the milk industry. 

In other respects, the Bill follows closely the more de- 
tailed proposals of the White Paper. The Commission will 


The Trade 


SPECIAL supplement included with this issue of 
The Economist contains a considerable volume of in- 
formation which will be useful in assessing the precise 
importance of the Trade Agreement concluded last week 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. The 
supplement provides an analysis of the nature of the trade 
between the United States and the various members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations; it summarises the 
terms of the Agreement, and gives, for about half the 
items in the two important schedules—all the items, that is 
to say, that can be separately identified in the trade returns 
—such facts as are necessary to compare the new rate with 
the old and to ascertain the volume of trade passing and 


take over from the various Marketing Boards the schemes 
for providing cheap milk for school children, and the State 
will continue its grants to cover the cost both of the present 
schemes and of their future extension to infants and 
mothers. The quality premiums paid to producers of graded 
milk are to be increased for the next two years; their level 
thereafter is to be determined by the Milk Commission in 
the light of the progress made. Minimum prices for milk 
manufactured into butter and cheese remain, though on a 
somewhat altered basis. These prices are already fixed 
for the years 1939-41 ; for subsequent years they will 
be fixed in consultation with the Milk Commission. On 
the recommendation of the Committee for Animal Diseases, 
local authorities are given powers to enforce compulsory 
pasteurisation of milk sold retail in their administrative 
areas, but there is neither inducement to the local autho- 
rities nor compulsion of them to use their powers. This, 
again, in spite of the timidity with which it pursues the 
national interest in a safe milk supply, is a measure which 
will be opposed by representatives both of farmers and the 
small retailers, since a pasteurisation plant is very expen- 
sive unless it deals with larger quantities of milk than are 
handled by the majority of producer retailers. The Bill 
provides, also, for the exemption from pasteurisation of 
T.T. and certified milk; further, retailers drawing more 
than four-fifths of their milk supply from a single herd will 
be exempt from the scope of a pasteurisation order for 
three years after it has become effective. Another clause 
allows the Board of Trade to regulate quantitatively 
the imports of milk products, other than butter and cheese, 
if it considers such regulation necessary to ensure a stable 
market. Official and public regulation by the Board of 
Trade, the head of which is directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment, is probably preferable to the present system of 
“voluntary ” import quotas and price agreements enforced 
on foreign importers by a threat of higher duties in the 
event of non-compliance. But since all forms of condensed 
and powdered milk, which are largely consumed by those 
who cannot afford fresh milk, already pay heavy duties, 
there seems no reason why we should continue to hamper 
trade with yet another quota. 


The Bill, in short, provides for the unimaginative con- 
tinuation of the present methods of improving the quality 
of milk and of increasing its consumption. The first must 
necessarily be a slow process, but it has been well started 
in recent years and should continue at a reasonable pace in 
future, with advantages accruing to both producers and 
consumers. The planned extension of the cheap milk 
schemes can only be heartily welcomed, but, unless the 
Government appoints an exceptionally energetic and far- 
sighted Commission, the increasing numbers of Britain’s 
population who are neither infants, school children nor 
expectant mothers are likely to continue paying to the 
existing milk trade what, compared with other countries, is 
a high price for a small quantity of milk. 


Agreement 


the proportion of it now accruing to the country for whom 
the concession is designed. 

The reception of the Agreement in the past week, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has been uniformly favourable. 
If particular industries consider themselves badly used, 
their complaints have been lost in the chorus of approval. 
In part, this unanimity of praise for the Agreement is due 
to the mere fact that two such important trading countries 
have been able to reach agreement in such a complex 
matter. In the main, however, it is the reflection of genuine 
surprise at the wide extent of the concessions that have 
been made on either side. An even more comprehensive 
Agreement could, it is true, be imagined. But it is very 
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much easier to imagine the tame acceptance of a job-lot of 
unimportant alterations. This is, in fact, all that was 
widely expected when the negotiations began, and the 
pleasure is all the greater to discover that substantial con- 
cessions have been made to almost all the important items 
of trade passing between the two countries. 


The assessment of the practical effects of such a detailed 
Agreement is necessarily, at this stage, a matter of guess- 
work. The practical effect of a concession is not necessarily 
to be judged simply by the amount of reduction in duty. 
For example, linen piece-goods, which are one of the most 
important British exports to the United States, receive 
substantial reductions in duty. On some varieties of table 
damask the existing duty is cut from 45 per cent. to 
25 per cent. But as can be seen from page 15 of the 
Supplement, nearly two-thirds of America’s total imports 
of table damask already come from the United Kingdom; 
moreover, the domestic competition is less than in other 
lines. It may be, therefore, that the practical effect of this 
large cut in duty will be less than that of some smaller 
reductions which nevertheless provide a decisive increase 
in British competitive power. To judge by the volume of 
trade already passing, however, the chief gainers among 
British industries are the textile industries—cotton, wool, 
linen and lace. Linen is perhaps the chief beneficiary, since 
no less than a third of its exports go to the United States, 
while for cotton piece-goods and woollen tissues the 
American market is of smaller, though still considerable, 
importance. The welcome given to the Agreement should, 
accordingly, be at its strongest in Ulster, and hardly less 
so in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Scotland, too, gains from 
the conventionalisation of the whisky duty, since there was 
reason to expect an increase; nearly half of all our exports 
of spirits goes to the United States. Broadly speaking, then, 
the benefits of the Agreement have been distributed where 
they were most needed, in the industries which have lately 
again become depressed and are out of the main stream of 
armament activity. The concessions can hardly fail to ex- 
pand their export trade. 


It is more questionable whether there will be a corre- 
sponding increase in British imports. Very few of the con- 
cessions made to the United States will result in any 
category of American goods being placed in a more favour- 
able competitive position vis-a-vis the domestic producer. 
Most of the agricultural products affected are not grown 
in this country, or where they are, the domestic producer 
is already safeguarded. In these cases the effect of the 
Agreement will largely be to divert a certain quantity of 
trade from Dominion (largely Canadian) to American 
hands, without increasing the total volume of imports. 
Among manufactured goods, most (but not all) of those to 
which concessions are granted are varieties that are not 
widely manufactured in this country. On the whole, it 
would seem probable that the Agreement will have a larger 
effect on British exports to the United States than on the 
total of British imports. Whether the effect on the total 
of British exports to all countries will be different from 
that on exports to the United States depends largely on 
the terms that have been agreed between the United 
States and Canada. It is known that we have surrendered 
some of our preferences in the Canadian market, and it 
may be presumed that, since Canada is a net loser by the 
British-American Agreement, she will be a net gainer by 
her own agreement with the United States, i.e. that the 
concessions she has given to the United States will be at 
Our expense rather than at her own. 


Whatever may be the precise effects, however, there 
cannot be any doubt that a series of Agreements which 
lowers hundreds of duties without increasing a single one 
will increase the general volume of trade moving round the 
various British-American triangles. The reductions com- 
Prised within the schedules are granted not merely to the 
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signatories, but also, in general, to all other countries, 
under the most-favoured-nation clause. On the British 
side, there is no exception to this rule, and the table on 
pages 11 to 14 of the Supplement makes it possible to 
estimate which third parties will benefit from the Agree- 
ment. One or two of the concessions on American manu- 
factured goods will be of benefit to German goods already 
entering the British market—tools, medical and dental 
appliances, some varieties of office machinery, sewing 
machines and textile machinery in general are examples. 
But, as is shown by the last column of the table to which 
reference has been made, many other countries will also 
share in the benefits. France, for example, occurs fourteen 
times as an important supplier to the British market of 
goods on which a concession has been given, and Argen- 
tina gains from several of the reductions of duty on 
agricultural produce, notably from the abolition of the 
duty on wheat, for which she is, with the United States, 
our largest foreign supplier. 

On the American side, most-favoured-nation treatment 
has one very important exception. Owing to discrimina- 
tion against American goods, Germany is excluded from 
sharing in concessions granted to other countries. This 
means that where a concession is granted to the United 
Kingdom relating to a commodity in which the British 
supplier has to meet competition from Germany in the 
American market, the concession establishes a preference 
for British goods relatively to the German, and its value is 
thereby enhanced. The table referring to Schedule IV of 
the Agreement, on pages 14 to 16 of the Supplement, 
shows how very important this matter is. In item after item 
of those included in the table, Germany is a serious com- 
petitor of the United Kingdom. In many cases, the German 
sales are greater than the British, and for the table as a 
whole the American imports from Germany amount to 
$11 millions, as against about $80 millions from the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, Czechoslovakia occurs sixteen times 
in the list of other important suppliers, and many of these 
cases doubtless refer to the products of industries now in- 
corporated in Germany. So long as Germany continues to 
be excluded from most-favoured-nation treatment by the 
United States (and the prospects for a change do not 
appear bright at the moment) there will be a fruitful field 
for the expansion of British trade. This fact, more perhaps 
than the political aspects of the Agreement, accounts for 
the very hostile reception it has had in Germany. 


Close analysis of the details of the Agreement un- 
doubtedly enhances its stature as a purely commercial 
bargain. But that is not the only standard by which it 
must be judged. There has been a very notable tendency 
for American commentators to lay far greater stress on its 
immediate political significance than has been done in 
Great Britain. That is all to the good; and in American 
minds the Trade Agreements Act has always been regarded 
as one of the chief weapons of American foreign policy. 
That Great Britain has fallen in with American ideas of 
how world appeasement can be most profitably advanced— 
and has done so, what is more, not in the grudging mood 
of one who makes economic concessions for political ends, 
but in a genuine spirit of give-and-take for hard-headed 
business reasons—cannot fail to carry further the growth 
of Anglo-American friendship. 

The immediate effect of the Agreement is not to be 
measured in terms of a diplomatic reinforcement, still less 
of a strengthening of the military or economic defences, of 
either of the signatories. But its long-term effects in the 
purely political field can be negatively assessed by 
imagining the derisive joy in certain European capitals and 
the profound depression in others that would hive been 
produced by a failure of the negotiations. To have brought 
to birth not merely an Agreement, but such a good Agree- 
ment, is a decisive act of economic statesmanship. 
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Topics of 


Dissension in France.—The French working class 
has replied to M. Reynaud’s decrees by declaring 1ts 
opposition to them. Around Valenciennes alone, about 
25,000 metal workers had left work by Wednesday; 
and they had occupied a number of factories. To-day, 
throughout France, there are demonstrations of protest 
against the sacrifices imposed by the decrees, and the 
Government will be fortunate indeed to come un- 
scathed out of these attacks on its wisdom and authority, 
After the Radicals and their kin had shown uncertainty 
in venturing to support the decrees, it was scarcely surpris- 
ing that M. Daladier should find urgent opposition 
further to the Left. But for all the uncertainty even among 
those who might be expected in any case to support him, 
for all the narrow escape he had in getting his demands 
through the Chamber’s Finance Committee—done only 
by an undignified threat to call off Mr Chamberlain’s 
visit—the key to his difficulties lies with the Conféderation 
Générale du Travail. Meeting at Nantes (this is the 
conference season in French politics, unfortunately for 
the Government), the trades union congress unanimously 
condemned the decrees as amounting to social regression, 
and M. Jouhaux improved the occasion by dwelling on 
the use of the general strike. At this present moment, 
when the political situation cries out for a semblance of 
national unity and the smooth and rapid working of a 
great re-armament programme, it matters comparatively 
little how the Chamber receives the Government’s 
proposals ; what does matter, and matter most profoundly, 
is how the working class receives them. Even allowing 
for the immense influence of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties, each of which may be counted on to express 
strong opposition to the decrees, it is the C.G.T. 
which holds the vital key. If the trade unions mean to 
work under M. Daladier, then the Government will win 
its way ; if the trade unions fight, then the Government 
will fall. The issue is now beyond the bounds of party 
politics; on the manner of its resolution depends very 
much more than the forty-hour week. 


* * * 


Deadlock in Spain.—General Franco has fought 
his way back to the Ebro after seven counter-offensives 
in three months of hard fighting, and further to the north 
he has managed to hold up the Republican raid across 
the River Segre without loss of more than a few miles of 
territory. Yet the Republicans fought a rearguard action 
with their backs to the river which in its way is comparable 
with the British withdrawal from Gallipoli, and brought 
themselves off without serious casualties or loss of 
equipment. The military position is back where it was 
in July, and it is now for General Franco to decide 
whether he will begin over again the push for Valencia 
which had to be abandoned after the Republican crossing 
of the Ebro, or launch an offensive on another front, 
conceivably along the line of the Pyrenees or in the 
Estremadura. Confident in the sustained benevolence of 
Signor Mussolini, the Generalissimo has returned a curt 
reply to Mr Hemming’s advances on behalf of the 
British plan for withdrawal of volunteers. He will do 
nothing until belligerent rights are granted to him. 
Here is the deadlock. Under the British plan with- 
drawals from either side have to be proportional, and 
since the Spanish Government has withdrawn and 
expatriated, or is in the course of expatriating, virtually 
all its international volunteers, to earn his reward of 
belligerent rights, General Franco must now withdraw 
from the fighting-line and expatriate virtually all the 
foreign soldiers under his command. Those in this 
country who imagine that the insurgents have a good case 
for demanding belligerent rights, now that a paltry 
10,000 Italians have gone back to Italy, are clearly ignorant 
of the terms of the British plan. Mr Chamberlain, 


the Week 


however, is not ; and it may be asserted confidently that 
he went to Paris fully determined to agree with the French 
view that this was no time for helping the potential 
enemies of France and Britain towards another victory, 
This is no legitimate case for procrastination: it is a case 
for the application of justice, and in the eyes of the law 
General Franco is still a rebel. 


* * * 


Refugees.—On Monday Mr Chamberlain stated 
Britain’s policy to aid Europe’s refugees. He spoke as one 
taken by surprise by Germany’s latest atrocities upon the 
Jews, and the programme he announced was almost wholly 
exploratory and tentative. There was little or no room for 
large-scale settlement in the Colonial Empire; but Kenya, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland would investigate the 
possibilities for moderate immigration and the prospects 
of more numérous settlement on 50,000 acres in Tan- 
ganyika and 10,000 acres in British Guiana (already proved 
unfit for Assyrian settlers) would be investigated. Months 
ago, a report of the International Labour Office on Migra- 
tion for Settlement suggested that, in fact, there were 
many opportunities for immigration and land settlement 
not yet turned to account, in Australia and Kenya, as well 
as in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. In any case, there 
is no excuse at this late date for an extemporised 
policy; the problem of a fresh flood of fugitives from 
German sadism and greed has been known in all its 
potential magnitude for many months. Ever since the 
Anschluss in March, expert observers like Sir John Hope 
Simpson have declared that the nations must prepare to 
receive at some early date, not merely more than half a 
million Jews from Greater Germany, but tens of thousands 
of political refugees from the Reich’s borderlands and some 
part of the five million Jews in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The recent excesses of Dr Goebbels and General 
Goering have done no more than underline a problem 
already fully known. Yet Britain has done virtually 
nothing: the guarded policy of immigration which has let 
in only 11,000 refugees since 1933 still persists, apart from 
negligible token gestures, in gloomy contrast to the tradi- 
tional generosity of France (only lately modified under 
unhappy conditions of stress) and to the open-handed offers 
of Holland and Belgium during the last few days. True, 
the problem can only be solved internationally, but the 
world’s charity cannot exceed the nations’ readiness to give, 
and Britain, imperial, democratic and well-to-do, has 
special duties—as too have the British Dominions. It is to 
be hoped that, when the Evian powers shortly meet to 
co-ordinate collective plans, so long sorely needed for 
the new dispersion, Britain will play her proper role. 
Very many more refugees, Jewish or Aryan, might be 
admitted into this country to seek work or to train for 
settlement and farming in distant lands, without danger 
to our standards of life or employment, and with tangible 
advantage from the introduction of new skills and 
enterprise. 


* * * 


The Technique of Railway Charges.—To under- 
stand the full scope of the railways’ submission for the 
repeal of the statutory regulations which govern charges 
for conveying merchandise, together with such related re- 
quirements as classification, publication and undue prefer- 
ence, demands a knowledge of the immensely complicated 
railway rates structure which is given to no lay- 
man. By an Act of 1854 the companies are under the 
obligation to afford “all reasonable facilities ” for trafiic, 
while a Statute of 1845 provides that rates must be “at 
all times charged equally to all persons in respect of all 
goods in the same description passing between the same 
points under the same circumstances.” Undue preference 
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towards any particular persons or classes of traffic is 
prohibited under the Act of 1888. These three Statutes 
together define the limitations of trading policy open to the 
railway companies. Railway charges are regulated under 
the Railways Act of 1921 and also the Road and Rail 
Traffic Act of 1933. Standard charges for the carriage of 
goods are fixed by the Railway Rates Tribunal and may not 
be modified except by fixing an exceptional rate. Further, 
no exceptional rate of more than 40 per cent. below stan- 
dard rate may be operated without the consent of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, while smaller reductions must 
be reported to the Minister of Transport. The tonnage of 
goods carried at exceptional rates increased between 1930 
and 1935 from 75.53 per cent. to 83.87 per cent. of the 
whole, and the corresponding proportion of receipts in- 
creased from 59.84 per cent. to 69.21 per cent. in the 
same period. Moreover, it is officially computed that in 
1937 the number of exceptional rates which were more 
than 40 per cent. below standard rates exceeded 10 per 
cent. of the whole, compared with less than 5 per cent. in 
1934-35. 
* * * 


Under the Act of 1933 the regulations governing undue 
preference were modified to some extent by provision for 
agreed charges, made between the railway companies and 
any particular trader. Such charges are subject to review 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal and, moreover, any trader 
who regards an agreed charge as detrimental to his own 
business may apply for a similar charge on his own mer- 
chandise. Traffic carried at agreed charges is estimated to 
account for 2 per cent. of railway gross receipts. The pro- 
posals of the railways do not refer specifically to standard 
revenues, as defined by the Act of 1921. It may well be 
that, if statutory regulation of charges on merchandise were 
to disappear, the residual importance of standard revenues 
—or, indeed, of the jurisdiction of the Railway Rates 
‘Tribunal—would be small or non-existent. 


* * * 


The German Home Front.—The Foreign Minister 
and the Propaganda Minister of the Reich are both of them 
on the militant wing of the Nazi Party, and in their 
speeches we can catch echoes of the militants’ hopes and 
fears. In his speech on the 17th at the funeral of Herr vom 
Rath, Herr von Ribbentrop was in a mood to defy the 
world. “ A hostile world, paralysed by outmoded usages, 
thinks to stop the march of Fate. . . . Slowly but inevit- 
ably the Old World is declining ”; but “ after this world 
change eternal Germany will still stand united, strong and 
as great as before.” Towards the close of his speech Herr 
von Ribbentrop contrasted the hostility of the world 
towards Germany with the German people’s spirit. “A 
Storm of rage sweeps through our people, and their inten- 
tion to give themselves at any time for Fuehrer and Reich 
becomes only harder and more determined.” Thus the 
Foreign Minister of the Reich, at least officially, takes it 


for granted that he can rely to any extent on the solidity 
of the home front. The Propaganda Minister, on whose 
shoulders the responsibility for holding the home front 
largely rests, show more anxiety and petulance—like a 
driver who is flogging a heavily overloaded pack horse up 
a hill, without being sure that the animal has the stamina, 
however cruelly he may be lashed, to reach and pass the 
summit. In an interview, given on the 18th, on his conduct 
of his own department during the September crisis, Dr 
Goebbels has now admitted his awareness, at the time, 
that, for the German people, “ much hung upon the out- 
come of the Conference ”’; “ but,” he continued, “I could 
take little account of inner needs.” And he went on to 
admit that he had delayed for twenty-four hours the pub- 
lication, in Germany, of President Roosevelt’s messages in 
order to prevent interference with the psychological effect 
of Herr Hitler’s militant speech in the Sportpalast. 
“ Nothing is more dangerous than to leave the offensive to 
the opponent in time of crisis”; and at the same time 
nothing is more strange than to “ show the works ” of the 
propaganda machine to the public on whom the machine 
is operating. Dr Goebbels’ revelations would, we should 
imagine, perceptibly increase the sense of uncertainty and 
mystification in Germany, and to that extent lower the 
German people’s moral. It looks as though Dr Goebbels 
were conscious now of having to wrestle very hard with a 
private shrinking from public adventures, while at the same 
time he is convinced that these public risks must be taken 
now or never. “ When the Goddess of History,” as he put 
it at Reichenberg on the 19th, “ steps down to earth and 
touches mankind with the hem of her cloak, responsible 
men must have the courage to grasp the hem of her cloak 
and not let go again.” Can the German pack horse be 
flogged into performing the prodigies of a mettlesome 
charger? That is the question that confronts Dr Goebbels 
and his leader to-day; and we may guess that this problem 
of the German home front is causing them greater concern 
than anything that is happening in Paris or London or 
Washington. 


* * * 


Germany and the United States.—In the German 
retort to the outburst of indignation in the United States 
at the latest excesses of German persecution, temper has 
got the better of diplomacy. If the key-point in Herr 
Hitler’s international strategy is, as it seems to be, to keep 
the two West European democratic Powers isolated and 
immobilised while he takes a free hand for himself in the 
rest of the Old World this side of Japan’s field of opera- 
tions, then the chief of his secondary aims ought to be to 
encourage the United States to hold aloof from the United 
Kingdom. In this task German diplomacy could have 
counted on seeing its work largely done for it by American 
isolationist sentiment and tradition. The news of Munich 
gave American isolationism a powerful impetus; and it is 
one of Herr Hitler’s most extraordinary feats to have 
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thrown the movement of American public opinion into 
reverse by what he has been doing at home during these 
few intervening weeks. The expression of American feel- 
ing, as symbolised in the recali of the American Ambas- 
sador from Berlin, called for a soft answer on the German 
side if only in view of the date, which almost coincided 
with that of the signature of the long-suspended Anglo- 
American trade agreement. Nevertheless, Herr Hitler has 
hit back reckiessly. The spontaneous expressions of feeling 
in the American Press have been answered by broadsides 
of Dr Goebbels’ propaganda, in which the two great 
English-speaking countries are confounded in a common 
spate of vituperation. The recall of Mr Wilson from Berlin 
has been answered by that of Dr Dieckhoff from Washing- 
ton. And the Anglo-American trade agreement has been 
castigated in the German Press as a Jewish instrument for 
putting a spoke in the wheels of Germany’s policy of 
bilateral arrangements. A wiser line for Germany to take 
would have been to bless the Anglo-American Agreement 
and then seek a share in its benefits. As things have turned 
out, Germany’s chance of being given most-favoured-nation 
treatment at Washington now seems to be faint; and the 
tragic irony is that the German industries that are going 
to be the hardest hit by this are the depressed industries 
of the Sudetenland. Before September these Sudeten in- 
dustries found a valuable market in the United States under 
the agis of the Czechoslovak-American trade treaty. At 
the moment they have lost the benefit of this parti- 
cular favourable arrangement in consequence of their 
transfer from Czechoslovakia to Germany; their new 
fatherland’s relations with the United States have suffered 
a catastrophic change for the worse. In truth, the Goddess 
of History, to the hem of whose cloak Dr Goebbels (as he 
tells us) is clutching so tightly, seems at least in this case 
to be repeating herself. She appears to be leading Dr 
Goebbels and his colleagues the same dance that she led 
their predecessors in 1915-17. In those fateful years Ger- 
man impolicy achieved something that was quite beyond 
the power of British statesmanship. It turned Americans 
and Britons into comrades in arms. To-day it begins to look 
as though the chef d@uvre of the Kaiser and Herr von 
Papen may be going to be reperformed by Herren Hitler 
and Goebbels. 


* * * 


Plight of Central European Jews.—The Jewish 
sufferings in Germany have caused, and are causing, such 
revulsion and alarm in other countries as to have stripped 
from the facade of international relations much of the 
confidence engendered by Munich. In the Reich there is no 
repentance of last week’s work. The measures then enacted 
are confirmed: others are added to them. To common pro- 
test the only reply is more violence and more recrimination. 
We are now in such a pass that M. Blum is thought by 
many to be prohibited automatically from candidature for 
the Prime Ministership of France, because he is a Jew. 
Nor is the moral lost on those with a political axe to grind. 
In other countries the temperature of anti-Semitism is 
naturally rising. Poland, for example, whose Jewish 
problem, by any rational test, is many times more urgent 
than any that exists in Germany, is being forced to wonder 
whether her comparative mildness towards the Jews is not 
leading to the Polish aspect of the Jewish problem being 
forgotten in international discussions. Already a Polish 
newspaper suggests that international action must find an 
outlet for the Jews, failing which “Eastern European 
Governments will sooner or later try to create such 
economic and political conditions for the Jews that they 
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will have to leave their respective countries.” And this js 
no mere wild threat. The problem of the Jews, whether 
the world wills it or not, is becoming of world-wide signi- 
ficance. What has happened to the Jews so far is only a 
measure of what may happen to them in the future. For 
one effect of anti-Semitism in Germany is to breed anti- 
Semitism in the smaller countries of Europe. The motives 
may often be different: the result is always the same. The 
Czechoslovak concessions, based on the right of “ self- 
determination,” were calculated by pre-War census figures, 
which had counted as German and Magyar Jews who spoke 
those languages and who, once transferred, were set upon 
by their new rulers and denied citizenship. Thus it happens 
that Central and Eastern European States which contain 
Jewish German-speaking minorities are now understand- 
ably anxious to resist this new Trojan horse by diminish- 
ing the number of their Jews. This is one consequence of 
changing the political structure of Europe on an unscrupu- 
lous rendering of the principle of self-determination. 


* * * 


A Policy for the Special Areas.—Four years 
ago the Special Areas were marked out for special treat- 
ment as districts where the rate of unemployment was 
exceptionally above the national average. The definition 
still holds good. In the last twelve months the growth in 
the number of their unemployed has more than balanced 
the spread of work in armaments and new trades and the 
departure of transferees to other places. Yet the Govern- 
ment’s policy for the Special Areas has not been insignifi- 
cant, and the widespread fear that the present statutory 
system of Commissioners and special aids to enterprise is to 
be allowed to lapse is causing grave concern. Broadly the 
policy is threefold : to liquidate the problem of unemploy- 
ment by transfer; to foster the entry into the area of 
new industrial undertakings ; and to encourage services 
of social rehabilitation and betterment. Private finance 
has supplemented public funds through the Nuffield 
Trust; and last year’s reprise of the Special Areas Act 
introduced remarkable inducements to new industries 
in the form of rate and tax remissions. Trading estates 
with State aid have been offered cheap sites and factories. 
Loans at low rates have been provided for new under- 
takings. Housing and public works have been given 
special help. The whole programme has been a new 
departure in guiding the location of industry. Yet speakers 
in this week’s two discussions in the Commons, anxious 
as they were that the legislation should not lapse next 
spring, were by no means satisfied. The Special Areas 
are still “‘ special.” 


* * * 


The truth is that the Government must do much less 
or much more. The Commissioners’ work has violated 
old economic canons : competitive enterprises have been 
aided and subsidised; preferential treatment has been 
given regionally ; economic suitability of location has 
not been the first criterion for the settlement of new 
trades. It may be that social needs ought to outweigh 
purely economic considerations, and that subsidies directly 
or indirectly given in this cause are money well spent; 
it almost certainly is so. But the revolution in principle 
must be made a revolution in fact ; large-scale extension 
of present methods in all places where unemployment 1s 
high (whether Special Areas or not) to redistribute 
industrial enterprise closer to regional needs is needed, 
if the experiments of the past four years are to bring into 
being more than a museum of strange devices without 
any appreciably potent effect, if tinkering is to become 
positive planning. The Government has spent £8,750,000 
on aids to industry, public works, hospitals, child welfare, 
sewerage, housing, land settlement, social improvement 
and welfare ; it is committed to spend £8,250,000 more. 
But “ small means do not merely produce small effects 5 
they produce no effects at all.”” Unless the Government 
is prepared to spend at many times this rate, to see the 
entire country’s industrial problem as a whole, to take 
industrial location as a national province and to base 
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its direction logically upon researches into regional 
resources like Professor Marquand’s for South Wales and 
the new survey of Tyneside markets just undertaken by 
King’s College, Newcastle, the Special Areas may as well 
be left, wholly as now in part, to the waning chance of 
widening world markets for coal and iron and steel and 
textiles and the relentless attrition of industrial decay, to 
the normal process of adjustment in a free economy. 


x * * 


Workmen’s Compensation.—That policy must wait 
upon the findings of Royal Commissions is a commonplace 
of our political practice ; and it was perhaps inevitable that 
a private member’s bill to reform the law relating to 
workmen’s compensation should have been rejected by 
the Commons a week ago. Yet the present law has gone 
unamended for a complete generation, and its defects 
have been stated without contradiction by members of all 
parties for many years. Many callings are dangerous in 
themselves ; silicosis and nystagmus in mines are out- 
standing examples. Many thousands of workers are killed 
and injured at work, and the privation of their dependants 
is not the least of the tales of poverty which disfigure our 
community’s life. In cases of death, a widow without 
children can secure no more than £300 in complete and 
final discharge of compensation, and a widow with 
children no more than £600, regardless of the size of her 
family. The lump payments are commonly much smaller 
than this. In cases of total or partial incapacity, too, there 
is no proper provision for dependent and invalid children ; 
a man deprived for ever of work, with a wife and three 
children, may receive less than 30s. a week in compensa- 
tion, against the 55s. at least needed to keep the family in 
the barest health. A man partially incapacitated may be 
certified for light work which is never available ; his 
compensation will be reduced accordingly. There is no 
provision under the present law for the rehabilitation of 
sufferers from industrial accident. In the Commons 
everyone seemed to be agreed that rates of compensation 
should be raised, both lump sums and weekly payments ; 
that dependants should be specifically provided for ; that 
the system of medical inspection should be reformed ; and 
that more occupational diseases should be scheduled for 
special care. There was a fairly common feeling that 
compulsory insurance might be an appropriate procedure 
in many cases. But nothing can be done until the Royal 
Commission has said its say. 


* * * 


The Czechs Concede Still More.—Germany has 
concluded with Czechoslovakia a treaty defining problems 
of citizenship and rights of option such as were foreseen 
at Munich, Until July 10, 1939, the German Government 
has the right to demand that Czechoslovaks born in the 
ceded area before January 10, 1910, or part of those per- 
sons’ families, or, in effect, those who settled in the ceded 
area since the formation of the Republic, should leave the 
Reich. Right of option into Czechoslovakia holds until 
March 29th next, again apart from émigrés who left 
Germany or Austria after January, 1933. Meanwhile, the 
Reich has obtained further concessions of territory, 
including certain districts in Bohemia, the town of Theblen 
and the key village of Devin on the Danube, and most 
striking of all a corridor of land 60 yards wide directly 
across the Republic from the frontier facing towards 
Breslau to that towards Vienna. The corridor will be used 
to build a motor-road, and in common with the project 
for an Oder-Danube canal, it forms a most important 
addition to Centra) European communications. It is said 
that a branch-road across Hungary towards the south-east 
is already a subject of serious discussion in Budapest; and 
it Is Certain that no time will be lost in building the Czech 
section of the route to Constantinople and Baghdad. 
In Prague the business of political reorganisation is 
almost completed. The new President is not yet elected, 
but with the Slovaks demanding representation either by 
the President or the Prime Minister (and the Czechs not 
much wanting the renaissance of Dr Hodza, the pre- 
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Munich Slovak Prime Minister) it became clear that the 
new President would have to be a Slovak, and after some 
deliberation, choice fell upon Dr Hacha, who is also a 
legal luminary and acceptable to all. And Parliament has 
passed emergency powers enabling the constitution to be 
altered even in advance of that election. Czechoslovakia is 
thus the first country in Europe to give a president-elect 
the right to create a new constitution, or so to alter it as 
to make it such as “ changed relations demand.” The pace 
of development in Central Europe hastens from week to 
week, and the signs are that all efforts to stem the German 
advance, whether they come from Poland or from the 
countries of the south-east, are out of date and ineffective. 


* * * 


Danubian Cross-currents.—In Budapest it is a 
matter of “those behind cried forward and those in front 
cried back! ” Dr Imredy, the Prime Minister, under whose 
lead Hungary regained a part of her former trans- 
Danubian territories, has now fallen between his wish to 
maintain some form of Parliamentary government, and his 
need to silence the Right extremists, like Szalasi, by at 
least an appearance of totalitarian “ efficiency.” Last week 
Dr Imredy shuffled his Cabinet, excluding from it four 
members with Nazi leanings ; but for those who are crying 
“Back! ” that apparently was not enough, and _ this 
week a large number of deputies, not less than 59, have 
resigned from the Government’s National Security 
Party, thus robbing the Prime Minister of his majority 
in the Chamber and obliging him to withdraw amendments 
to standing orders which he had intended should speed up 
the process of legislation. He was later defeated on a 
motion of confidence, and the whole political structure of 
the country is now in confusion. The same criterion 
explains Hungary’s conduct towards Ruthenia. The 
extremists are all for marching in and taking by force 
that old land of St. Stephen’s Crown, and some of them 
have done a little marching on their own account ; but 
the Government must now consider Germany’s wishes, 
and may not move so fast, or even move at all. True, 
they have Italian connivance to annexation, expressed 
in long despatches to the Italian Press from correspondents 
who tell of “ tragic disorder and terror,” of a minority 
of Ukrainian fanatics, Moscow paid, who run the Govern- 
ment at Chust, and of popular demonstrations in favour 
of return to Hungary. Signor Mussolini’s connivance, 
however, no longer has much value north of the Alps ; 
and with King Carol’s rejection of Colonel Beck’s plan for 
the partition of Ruthenia, the last word rests more than 
ever with Herr Hitler. And for him, this situation was 
bound to represent?a golden opportunity of getting the 
Government in Budapest precisely where he wanted it. 
If Dr Imredy were ready to play an appropriate role in 
the German scheme of things for Central Europe, then 
Herr Hitler’s help ensured his continued authority as 
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thrown the movement of American public opinion into 
reverse by what he has been doing at home during these 
few intervening weeks. The expression of American feel- 
ing, as symbolised in the recall of the American Ambas- 
sador from Berlin, called for a soft answer on the German 
side if only in view of the date, which almost coincided 
with that of the signature of the long-suspended Anglo- 
American trade agreement. Nevertheless, Herr Hitler has 
hit back recklessly. The spontaneous expressions of feeling 
in the American Press have been answered by broadsides 
of Dr Goebbels’ propaganda, in which the two great 
English-speaking countries are confounded in a common 
spate of vituperation. The recall of Mr Wilson from Berlin 
has been answered by that of Dr Dieckhoff from Washing- 
ton. And the Anglo-American trade agreement has been 
castigated in the German Press as a Jewish instrument for 
putting a spoke in the wheels of Germany’s policy of 
bilateral arrangements. A wiser line for Germany to take 
would have been to bless the Anglo-American Agreement 
and then seek a share in its benefits. As things have turned 
out, Germany’s chance of being given most-favoured-nation 
treatment at Washington now seems to be faint; and the 
tragic irony is that the German industries that are going 
to be the hardest hit by this are the depressed industries 
of the Sudetenland. Before September these Sudeten in- 
dustries found a valuable market in the United States under 
the agis of the Czechoslovak-American trade treaty. At 
the moment they have lost the benefit of this parti- 
cular favourable arrangement in consequence of their 
transfer from Czechoslovakia to Germany; their new 
fatherland’s relations with the United States have suffered 
a catastrophic change for the worse. In truth, the Goddess 
of History, to the hem of whose cloak Dr Goebbels (as he 
tells us) is clutching so tightly, seems at least in this case 
to be repeating herself. She appears to be leading Dr 
Goebbels and his colleagues the same dance that she led 
their predecessors in 1915-17. In those fateful years Ger- 
man impolicy achieved something that was quite beyond 
the power of British statesmanship. It turned Americans 
and Britons into comrades in arms. To-day it begins to look 
as though the chef d’a@uvre of the Kaiser and Herr von 
Papen may be going to be reperformed by Herren Hitler 
and Goebbels. 


* * * 


Plight of Central European Jews.—The Jewish 
sufferings in Germany have caused, and are causing, such 
revulsion and alarm in other countries as to have stripped 
from the facade of international relations much of the 
confidence engendered by Munich. In the Reich there is no 
repentance of last week’s work. The measures then enacted 
are confirmed: others are added to them. To common pro- 
test the only reply is more violence and more recrimination. 
We are now in such a pass that M. Blum is thought by 
many to be prohibited automatically from candidature for 
the Prime Ministership of France, because he is a Jew. 
Nor is the moral lost on those with a political axe to grind. 
In other countries the temperature of anti-Semitism is 
naturally rising. Poland, for example, whose Jewish 
problem, by any rational test, is many times more urgent 
than any that exists in Germany, is being forced to wonder 
whether her comparative mildness towards the Jews is not 
leading to the Polish aspect of the Jewish problem being 
forgotten in international discussions. Already a Polish 
newspaper suggests that international action must find an 
outlet for the Jews, failing which “Eastern European 
Governments will sooner or later try to create such 
economic and political conditions for the Jews that they 
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will have to leave their respective countries.” And this js 
no mere wild threat. The problem of the Jews, whether 
the world wills it or not, is becoming of world-wide signi- 
ficance. What has happened to the Jews so far is only a 
measure of what may happen to them in the future. For 
one effect of anti-Semitism in Germany is to breed anti- 
Semitism in the smaller countries of Europe. The motives 
may often be different: the result is always the same. The 
Czechoslovak concessions, based on the right of “ self- 
determination,” were calculated by pre-War census figures, 
which had counted as German and Magyar Jews who spoke 
those languages and who, once transferred, were set upon 
by their new rulers and denied citizenship. Thus it happens 
that Central and Eastern European States which contain 
Jewish German-speaking minorities are now understand- 
ably anxious to resist this new Trojan horse by diminish- 
ing the number of their Jews. This is one consequence of 
changing the political structure of Europe on an unscrupu- 
lous rendering of the principle of self-determination. 


* * * 


A Policy for the Special Areas.—Four years 
ago the Special Areas were marked out for special treat- 
ment as districts where the rate of unemployment was 
exceptionally above the national average. The definition 
still holds good. In the last twelve months the growth in 
the number of their unemployed has more than balanced 
the spread of work in armaments and new trades and the 
departure of transferees to other places. Yet the Govern- 
ment’s policy for the Special Areas has not been insignifi- 
cant, and the widespread fear that the present statutory 
system of Commissioners and special aids to enterprise is to 
be allowed to lapse is causing grave concern. Broadly the 
policy is threefold : to liquidate the problem of unemploy- 
ment by transfer; to foster the entry into the area of 
new industrial undertakings ; and to encourage services 
of social rehabilitation and betterment. Private finance 
has supplemented public funds through the Nuffield 
Trust; and last year’s reprise of the Special Areas Act 
introduced remarkable inducements to new industries 
in the form of rate and tax remissions. Trading estates 
with State aid have been offered cheap sites and factories. 
Loans at low rates have been provided for new under- 
takings. Housing and public works have been given 
special help. The whole programme has been a new 
departure in guiding the location of industry. Yet speakers 
in this week’s two discussions in the Commons, anxious 
as they were that the legislation should not lapse next 
spring, were by no means satisfied. The Special Areas 
are still “* special.” 


* * * 


The truth is that the Government must do much less 
or much more. The Commissioners’ work has violated 
old economic canons : competitive enterprises have been 
aided and subsidised ; preferential treatment has been 
given regionally ; economic suitability of location has 
not been the first criterion for the settlement of new 
trades. It may be that social needs ought to outweigh 
purely economic considerations, and that subsidies directly 
or indirectly given in this cause are money well spent; 
it almost certainly is so. But the revolution in principle 
must be made a revolution in fact ; large-scale extension 
of present methods in all places where unemployment !s 
high (whether Special Areas or not) to redistribute 
industrial enterprise closer to regional needs is needed, 
if the experiments of the past four years are to bring into 
being more than a museum of strange devices without 
any appreciably potent effect, if tinkering is to become 
positive planning. The Government has spent £8,750,000 
on aids to industry, public works, hospitals, child welfare, 
sewerage, housing, land settlement, social improvement 
and welfare ; it is committed to spend £8,250,000 more. 
But “ small means do not merely produce small effects ; 
they produce no effects at all.”” Unless the Government 
is prepared to spend at many times this rate, to see the 
entire country’s industrial problem as a whole, to take 
industrial location as a national province and to base 
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its direction logically upon researches into regional 
resources like Professor Marquand’s for South Wales and 
the new survey of Tyneside markets just undertaken by 
King’s College, Newcastle, the Special Areas may as well 
be left, wholly as now in part, to the waning chance of 
widening world markets for coal and iron and steel and 
textiles and the relentless attrition of industrial decay, to 
the normal process of adjustment in a free economy. 


n * * 


Workmen’s Compensation.—That policy must wait 
upon the findings of Royal Commissions is a commonplace 
of our political practice ; and it was perhaps inevitable that 
a private member’s bill to reform the law relating to 
workmen’s compensation should have been rejected by 
the Commons a week ago. Yet the present law has gone 
unamended for a complete generation, and its defects 
have been stated without contradiction by members of all 
parties for many years. Many callings are dangerous in 
themselves ; silicosis and nystagmus in mines are out- 
standing examples. Many thousands of workers are killed 
and injured at work, and the privation of their dependants 
is not the least of the tales of poverty which disfigure our 
community’s life. In cases of death, a widow without 
children can secure no more than £300 in complete and 
final discharge of compensation, and a widow with 
children no more than £600, regardless of the size of her 
family. The lump payments are commonly much smaller 
than this. In cases of total or partial incapacity, too, there 
is no proper provision for dependent and invalid children ; 
a man deprived for ever of work, with a wife and three 
children, may receive less than 30s. a week in compensa- 
tion, against the 55s. at least needed to keep the family in 
the barest health. A man partially incapacitated may be 
certified for light work which is never available; his 
compensation will be reduced accordingly. There is no 
provision under the present law for the rehabilitation of 
sufferers from industrial accident. In the Commons 
everyone seemed to be agreed that rates of compensation 
should be raised, both lump sums and weekly payments ; 
that dependants should be specifically provided for ; that 
the system of medical inspection should be reformed ; and 
that more occupational diseases should be scheduled for 
special care. There was a fairly common feeling that 
compulsory insurance might be an appropriate procedure 
in many cases. But nothing can be done until the Royal 
Commission has said its say. 


* * * 


The Czechs Concede Still More.—Germany has 
concluded with Czechoslovakia a treaty defining problems 
of citizenship and rights of option such as were foreseen 
at Munich, Until July 10, 1939, the German Government 
has the right to demand that Czechoslovaks born in the 
ceded area before January 10, 1910, or part of those per- 
sons’ families, or, in effect, those who settled in the ceded 
area since the formation of the Republic, should leave the 
Reich. Right of option into Czechoslovakia holds until 
March 29th next, again apart from émigrés who left 
Germany or Austria after January, 1933. Meanwhile, the 
Reich has obtained further concessions of territory, 
including certain districts in Bohemia, the town of Theblen 
and the key village of Devin on the Danube, and most 
striking of all a corridor of land 60 yards wide directly 
across the Republic from the frontier facing towards 
Breslau to that towards Vienna. The corridor will be used 
to build a motor-road, and in common with the project 
for an Oder-Danube canal, it forms a most important 
addition to Central European communications. It is said 
that a branch-road across Hungary towards the south-east 
is already a subject of serious discussion in Budapest; and 
it is certain that no time will be lost in building the Czech 
section of the route to Constantinople and Baghdad. 
In Prague the business of political reorganisation is 
almost completed. The new President is not yet elected, 
but with the Slovaks demanding representation either by 
the President or the Prime Minister (and the Czechs not 
much wanting the renaissance of Dr Hodza, the pre- 


Munich Slovak Prime Minister) it became clear that the 
new President would have to be a Slovak, and after some 
deliberation, choice fell upon Dr Hacha, who is also a 
legal luminary and acceptable to all. And Parliament has 
passed emergency powers enabling the constitution to be 
altered even in advance of that election. Czechoslovakia is 
thus the first country in Europe to give a president-elect 
the right to create a new constitution, or so to alter it as 
to make it such as “‘ changed relations demand.” The pace 
of development in Central Europe hastens from week to 
week, and the signs are that all efforts to stem the German 
advance, whether they come from Poland or from the 
countries of the south-east, are out of date and ineffective. 


* * + 


Danubian Cross-currents.—In Budapest it is a 
matter of “ those behind cried forward and those in front 
cried back! ” Dr Imredy, the Prime Minister, under whose 
lead Hungary regained a part of her former trans- 
Danubian territories, has now fallen between his wish to 
maintain some form of Parliamentary government, and his 
need to silence the Right extremists, like Szalasi, by at 
least an appearance of totalitarian “ efficiency.” Last week 
Dr Imredy shuffled his Cabinet, excluding from it four 
members with Nazi leanings ; but for those who are crying 
“Back! ” that apparently was not enough, and _ this 
week a large number of deputies, not less than 59, have 
resigned from the Government’s National Security 
Party, thus robbing the Prime Minister of his majority 
in the Chamber and obliging him to withdraw amendments 
to standing orders which he had intended should speed up 
the process of legislation. He was later defeated on a 
motion of confidence, and the whole political structure of 
the country is now in confusion. The same criterion 
explains Hungary’s conduct towards Ruthenia. The 
extremists are all for marching in and taking by force 
that old land of St. Stephen’s Crown, and some of them 
have done a little marching on their own account; but 
the Government must now consider Germany’s wishes, 
and may not move so fast, or even move at all. True, 
they have Italian connivance to annexation, expressed 
in long despatches to the Italian Press from correspondents 
who tell of “ tragic disorder and terror,” of a minority 
of Ukrainian fanatics, Moscow paid, who run the Govern- 
ment at Chust, and of popular demonstrations in favour 
of return to Hungary. Signor Mussolini’s connivance, 
however, no longer has much value north of the Alps ; 
and with King Carol’s rejection of Colonel Beck’s plan for 
the partition of Ruthenia, the last word rests more than 
ever with Herr Hitler. And for him, this situation was 
bound to represent?a golden opportunity of getting the 
Government in Budapest precisely where he wanted it. 
If Dr Imredy were ready to play an appropriate rdle in 
the German scheme of things for Central Europe, then 
Herr Hitler’s help ensured his continued authority as 
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Prime Minister; but if Dr Imredy’s intentions were not 
thus clear, that is sufficient reason for a new Government, 
or a new form of government, in Budapest. The Fuehrer 
will decide. 


* * * 


A Union of Australia ?—Public men in Australia 
have felt for some time that all was not well with their 
system of Federal and State Government. As Mr Scullin 
pointed out in his important speech to the House of 
Representatives a week ago, when he explained his pro- 
posals for amending the Constitution, “ no unity can be 
procured with seven sovereign Parliaments, each of practi- 
cally equal status, embracing thirteen Houses, with more 
than 600 members, and 70 Ministers, with separate oversea 
representation and separate services.” Indeed, the recent 
history of Australian government has been one of constant 
stress between the Commonwealth and the State legisla- 
tures, the one striving to unify, the others to individualise. 
In times of crisis, as over the issue of defence a few weeks 
ago, the Commonwealth has suffered from this lack of 
unity within itself; and devices such as the Loan Council 
and occasional conferences of the Prime Minister have 
sought to bridge the gaps and anneal the whole. And now 
the Commonwealth Government has taken what may be 
an historical decision. Mr Menzies, the Attorney-General, 
has announced that Mr Scullin’s suggestion to hold a 
special session of Parliament to draw up amendments to 
the Constitution, is accepted by the Government, and it is 
expected that the session will take place early in 1939. 
During his speech announcing this decision Mr Menzies 
defined eight serious objections to the present condition of 
the Commonwealth’s constitutional jurisdiction, outstand- 
ing among which were division of powers in trade and 
commerce into separate compartments, inability to control 
the conduct of trading corporations by general company 
law, lack of central jurisdiction over agriculture and over 
unemployment. The preponderant influence of High Court 
Judges in settling the fate of legislation here finds an echo 
from the United States: and Australia is to be congratu- 
lated on thus firmly deciding to resolve the conflict 
between theory and practice, and to face the issue which 
all Federal Government sooner or later must raise: 
whether it is to be a federation of independent States or 
an independent federation of States deriving its independ- 
ence from a genuine delegation of powers. 


* * * 


Production and Efficiency.—How near is the time 
when man’s command over the resources of nature will be 
so great that all the goods and services that are required 
can be produced without serious effort in a working day of 
perhaps not much more than four hours? This question 
was the subject of a number of illuminating comments 
from Professor A. L. Bowley in the course of his presi- 
dential address on “ Production and Efficiency” to the 
Royal Statistical Society a week ago. In the main, 
possibilities of increased efficiency are confined to manu- 
facture and in a lesser degree to agriculture. Energy is 
already so cheap that, if it were as free as air, the reduc- 
tion in costs would not be substantial. In the factory trades 
the output per head increased at the rate of about 2 per 
cent. per annum between 1924 and 1935, and this increase 
is likely to continue. But any large reduction in working 
hours involves the inability—or unwillingness—of the public 
to spend on quality goods and services, not susceptible to 
mass-production economies, what they have saved on cheap 
standardised manufactures. So far, however, this is pre- 
cisely what they have done. Employment in the services 
and in distribution has increased relatively to employment 
in manufacturing, and would have increased still more but 
for the development of new manufactures, such as motor 
cars, wireless sets, refrigerators, etc. Clearly, the public’s 
increasing demand for quality goods and services, which 
are comparatively unaffected by the economies of mass 
production, may be prejudicial to any large reduction in 
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working hours. There is, however, one grim comfort in the 
trends observed by Professor Bowley. The most recent 
tendency marked in Germany and Italy, and increasingly 
evident elsewhere, has been a shift from the provision of 
luxuries and services back into manufacture, the manu- 
facture of armaments; and a small increase in hours of 
work produces a vastly more imposing volume of arma- 
ment material nowadays than was the case in 1914. But it 
is a small and doubtful mercy to be thankful for. 


* * * 


The War in China.—The Japanese are losing little 
time after the fall of Hankow in carrying hostilities 
south-eastwards. Their troops have advanced into 
Honan down the road from Sienning, have taken Yochow, 
and have engaged the main Chinese rear-guard, already 
retiring from Chang-sha. Other Japanese columns are 
moving up the Yangtse towards Ichang, on the Chinese 
extreme left wing. A warning to interested Powers 


States that provinces up till now comparatively un- 


touched by aerial bombardment, such as Kwangsi and 
Honan, will not escape; and in Tokyo Prince Konoe, 
the Prime Minister, has brightened the home fires by 
remarking that \“ If there is anyone who thinks that, with 
the fall of Canton and Hankow, peace will come soon, 
he does not realise the meaning of the incident (sic). Japan 
wishes to undertake the reconstruction of a new East Asia 
... Continuing to object against this ambition, the 
United States Government, through Mr Cordell Hull, has 
reiterated international obligations under the Nine-Power 
Treaty and re-affirmed the conclusions of the recent 
Brussels Conference, perhaps the most important of which 
(with Italy dissenting) denied that the issues between 
Japan and China were exclusive to those two countries, 
and affirmed “that the situation is of concern to all of 
them and in fact to all members of the family of nations.” 
The Japanese reply, which is not considered by the 
United States Government as modifying the position, 
states that: “It is far from the thought of the Japanese 
Government to impair rights and interests of American 
citizens in China, or discriminate against their enterprises.” 
The tone is conciliatory. The Japanese authorities have, 
however, refused to open to foreign shipping the Yangtse 
from Shanghai, on the excuse that the river is not yet safe 
for transit. Talk of mediation arising from the British 
Ambassador’s brief meeting with Chiang, is clearly founded 
on a misconception, for the Marshal’s resignation and 
surrender of his cause, which the Japanese demand as a 
sine qua non of any negotiation, is as far away as ever. 


* * * 


Another Royal Ambassador.—After King Boris of 
Bulgaria, after the Kings of Roumania and of the Hellenes, 
London receives a visit this week from the Prince-Regent 
of Jugoslavia. He comes in private, and therefore does 
not receive the pomp and circumstance bestowed upon 
King Carol, but his coming is probably none the less signi- 
ficant for that. It is not unexpected, for he would have 
come last month but for the political bad weather: what 
he comes for remains so close a secret that perhaps after 
all it is only to smell the autumn air in England and 
receive his meed of goodwill from a Power whose finger is 
no longer in the Balkan pie, but whose navy is still in the 
Mediterranean. It would be a graceful gesture that he 
should soften the flamboyant words of Dr Stoyadinovitch, 
and tell us that when all is said and done we are not such 
bad fellows and may even be useful on our day. After the 
magnanimity of Herr Funk it is clear that the Prince 
Regent can have little to ask of us: for whatever reason 
King Carol may have gone to the Guildhall no one will 
suspect Prince Paul of wanting our money or our mer- 
chandise. In that is no reason for complaint, but only 
reason for regret: it is not the Prince Regent’s fault, and 
were Europe shaped differently the course of Jugoslav 
exchanges would no doubt be different too. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


—— 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Recovery Goes On 


New York, November 15.—Current signs point to re- 
covery vigorously continued. Steel operations are now well 
over 60 per cent. of capacity; the motor industry is fully 
under way; and the spending programme is now making 
its influence felt, not only in building contracts, but also in 
actual construction. Consumer demand in retail trade is still 
regarded as disappointing, but this is put down to the pro- 
tracted warmth of the autumn, Some disappointment is ex- 
pressed about the absence of more marked evidence of re- 
employment, but it must be remembered that the index of 
production is still below 100, and while this is infinitely 
better than six months ago, when it was below 80, it is still 
at a low level. An) active demand for labour is not likely 
to appear until production is higher. 

The November Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board has 
— the position of all banks in the United States as 
OLOWS: — 


ALL BANKS 
June, March, June, 
1937 1938 1938 
Number of banks ......... ecocce |= 15,348 15,287 
Total loans ($ millions) ...... 22,514 21,779 21,130 


Total investments ($ millions) 27,182 26,540 26,252 
Total deposits* ($ millions)... 53,287 51,703 52,195 


* Exclusive of inter-bank deposits. 


_ For the banks as a whole, the period was one of contrac- 
tion, but this contraction was no more than nominal among 
= Mutual Savings Banks, which are included in the table 
above. 

Mutual savings banks are mainly located in New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. In many States they do not 
exist; and in recent years, as a group, they have been declin- 
ing in relative importance, with the increase in the postal 
Savings system, and particularly with the introduction of 
the Treasury savings bonds. 

Among member banks deposits rose sharply between 
March and June, although loans and investments were fall- 
ing. This is largely attributable to the release of the Inactive 
Gold Fund, which flowed almost directly into member bank 
deposits and reserves. 


MEMBER BANKS 
June, March, | June, 
. 1937 1938 1938 
Number of banks ........ woes GST 6,335 6,338 
Total loans ($ millions) ...... 14,285 13,546 12,938 
Total investments ($ millions) 18,454 17,975 17,783 
Deposits ($ millions) ......... 35,440 34,118 34,745 


Among non-member banks, on the other hand, deposits 
continued to fall. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS (Other than Mutual Savings) 


June, March, June, 

1937 1938 1938 
Number of banks ........ veseeee 8,606 8,450 8,386 
Total loans ($ millions) ..... « 3,227 3,238 3,231 
Total investments ($ millions) 3,550 3,364 3,234 
Deposits ($ millions) ......... 7,635 7,325 7,153 


Small Banks Disappearing 


The total number of banks in the country continues to 
decline, principally by the fall in the number of non-member 
banks. While the non-member banks are still an important 
Part of the banking system, actually outnumbering the mem- 
ee banks, they have declined since 1929, greatly in number, 

ut less so in magnitude. The principal change involved in 
the reduction in their number by almost half during the last 
a years has been the elimination of the very small bank; 
ut, with the reflation of deposits, there has been a big in- 
crease in their average size. The average non-member bank 
$ stl, ee relatively small, deposits averaging less than 


The reporting member banks in 101 cities hold about one- 





half of the deposits of all commercial banks (say $20,000 
millions out of $40,000 millions); but it appears that a larger 
proportion of their assets are held in investments. In June the 
reporting member banks had about $8,400 millions of loans, 
and $12,300 millions of investments; the non-reporting 
member banks had about $4,500 millions of loans and $5,500 
millions of investments; and the non-member banks about 
$3,200 millions of each. 

No comment on banking in the United States is complete 
without reference to Federal activities in the field. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is the largest “ bank” in 
the United States, with assets of $1,716 millions; but the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, with about $2,447 
millions, and the Federal Farm Mortgage System with 
almost $2,800 millions are active in fields which were 
formerly partly covered by the banks proper. 


Bank Earnings Analysed 


The question of bank earnings is often discussed, but not 
often fully understood. The Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
oa tabulates the earnings of the member banks as 
ollows : — 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES, MEMBER BANKS 


($000,000) 
1936 1937 1938 

Ist 2nd _—siIst 2nd Ist 

half half half half half 











Total current earnings ........ . 617 654 652 669 = 631 
Total current expenses ......... 430 442 449 453 448 
Net current earnings ..........+ 187 212 203 216 183 
Recoveries and profits ......... 253 254 158 97 137 
I aad cscuaceserecenas , 260 2 36 i722 Ye 
+37 +29 -8 -—75 -—38 

ETT a 224 # 24:1 195 141 145 
Cash dividends .........ccscese0 9 103 100 ~= «101 99 


The two items, “ recoveries and profits” and “losses and 
depreciation,” are each large relative to the item of “ net 
current earnings.” Over the period, losses and recoveries have 
nearly balanced each other, leaving the net current earnings 
very roughly comparable to the net profits. In the first half 
of 1938 the net profits amounted to $5.40 per $100 of 
capital funds. The interest per $100 of loans was $3.99, 
less $0.67 of loss, or $3.32. 








France 
The Plan Proceeds 


Paris, November 24.—Longer working hours have been 
decided upon, and taxation has been increased. M. Reynaud 
declares that this discipline is inescapable if confidence in 
the currency is to be re-established and new credits passed 
into circulation to intensify production. It is the only alter- 
native to exchange control, which the Senate has turned 
down. It is still uncertain whether the Chamber will accept or 
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reject the Reynaud medicine, but the Minister of Finance 
states that he is not prepared to give way on any point of 
his programme. 

The Stock Exchange has welcomed the new policy and 
rentes are being bought. The rate of interest on bonds has 
twice been lowered, and the rediscount rate of the Bank of 
France will be lowered also. Meanwhile politicians of the Left 
are speculating about the discontent caused by M. Reynaud’s 
measures; and the “ veterans ” and certain Right wing groups 
speak similarly. 

M. Reynaud, however, has gone on with the job. A com- 
mission to recommend economies in State expenditure has 
been appointed. Industrialists who now wait for one or even 
two years for payment for deliveries on State contracts will 
henceforward be paid immediately. Industrialists who launch 
new industries will benefit from a remission of taxes. M. 
Daladier has decided that stay-in strikes will not be tolerated, 
and undesirable aliens will be put in concentration camps. 
But all these measures are not sufficient to set the wheels 
moving again, as long as the political problem goes unsolved; 
and it is the possibility of a Ministerial crisis which is 
holding up the start of recovery. 


Parties at Cross Purposes 


The greatest confusion reigns among the parties. Socialists 
are in conflict with the Communists. The men of the Right 
are disputing among themselves about foreign policy. The 
Left as a whole still believes in exchange control, but the 
leader of the trade unions has stated that economy and not 
control is the prime need. The Right wing leaders are waging 
a campaign against the cession of colonies to Germany, but 
at the same time they declare their fidelity to the spirit of 
Munich. The employers’ associations are now backing the 
Cabinet, but the Minister of Pensions had expressed official 
regret that the leaders of the “veterans” have refused to 
accept the sacrifices demanded by M. Daladier. The truth is 
that French public opinion has been gravely troubled and 
perplexed by the Munich settlement. 

After the favourable vote given by the Finance Commis- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies to the Reynaud plan, the 
Right is hoping for Cabinet changes in a Rightward direction, 
possibly bringing in M. Flandin. The trade unions, on the 
other hand, although they have expelled the Communists, are 
threatening a general strike. The battle of the Cabinet against 
the double opposition of the dissatisfied on the Left and the 
would-be Ministers on the Right, takes the public eye, but 
the course of events in the markets is the crucial factor. Since 
November Ist, M. Reynaud claims, 1,500 millions francs of 
capital have come back, and subscriptions to bonds have 
increased from 8,000 to 20,000 millions. The needs of the 
Treasury are now covered until February, and the Govern- 
ment has ruled out any further borrowing for six months. 
The rate of interest has fallen. The solution by confidence is 
slowly maturing. But the politicians may still bring the whole 
structure about their heads. 


A Fortnight for M. Reynaud 


Against the politicians, the experts argue that there is no 
way to safety but by the Reynaud plan—which, according 
to the Government, may still be amended. Parliament will 
re-assemble on December 6th or 13th, and the question is 
whether M. Reynaud will have sufficient success before then 
to win him the full support of public opinion against the 
forces of disorder. 

Exports of pig iron during the first ten months of 1938 
amounted to 378,000 tons, compared with 316,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1937, 100,000 tons in 1936 and 
378,000 tons in 1931. The level of exports is thus compara- 
tively high. In the same period exports of iron ore was 
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13,156,000 tons against 15,870,000 tons in 1937 and 


10,424,000 tons in 1934. 


The following table shows the course of wholesale prices 


during the last six weeks : — 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
5 


15 22 29 12 19 
General index ......... 657 653 654 652 653 653 
Domestic products ... 673 670 670 670 670 674 
Imported products ... 627 623 626 619 623 617 
ee Re 637 635 635 635 631 635 


Industrial products ... 674 670 672 667 £4673 670 


In the week ended November 12th the number of persons 
unemp.oyed was 364,210, against 363,422 in the preceding 
week and 325,497 a year ago. 





—_——. 


Germany 


Aftermath of the Pogroms 


BERLIN, November 23.—Everything is overshadowed here 
by the reaction, at home as well as abroad, to the anti-Jewish 
outrages of the past fortnight. Whatever was in the minds 
of the perpetrators, it is certain that they did not expect such 
a violent reaction, either in England and America, or among 
their own people. In a totalitarian State such as this it is 
generally impossible not only for the population to express its 
objection to “acts from above,” but also for the unbiased 
observer to estimate such resentment. But during the last few 
days this has not been so. 

Whether the differences of opinion in the Nazi Party itself 
about these outrages constitute a danger to the regime, time 
alone can show. But there can be no doubt about the indigna- 
tion of the average German that he should be described as 
having “spontaneously ” broken windows and fired syna- 
gogues. His sense of law and order, of propriety and of 
economic values has been bitterly insulted in a way which 
indicates that all the anti-Jewish propaganda of the Third 
Reich has not sunk in very deeply. Each day the Press seeks 
to divert attention by pointing the finger at English action 
in Palestine or lynching in the United States, without in- 
fluencing the people here very much. They do not believe the 
stories of “an international Jewish plot” to destroy Ger- 
many as the basis of the Paris murder. 

Among business people, great and small, the natural ques- 
tion is what will be the reaction of all this on Germany’s 
foreign trade. In fact, there is strong evidence for saying that 
a halt was cried at the end of last week, mainly as the result 
of protestations from circles engaged in foreign trade, where 
the consequences were clearly foreseen. Already such conse- 
quences have made themselves felt through an intensified boy- 
cott on the part of Jewish business circles in America. Certain 
of the home industries of Thuringia and Silesia—toys, etc.— 
have had to report to Berlin that orders have been cancelled, 
even those for the coming Christmas, in some cases. The 
foreign trade deficit, which amounted to Rm. 8 millions in 
October, will certainly not be diminished by recent hap- 
penings. 


The Anglo-American Trade Pact 


The new Anglo-American trade treaty, too, is seen as 4 
weapon which England and the United States can use, if 
they so desire, to hit this country’s foreign trade still further 
and so reduce its supplies of foreign exchange. Germany, 
which will undoubtedly suffer in the American market in 
competition with England, since it will not benefit from the 
concessions granted in the Anglo-American treaty, would 
certainly be very badly hit if President Roosevelt were to 
decide to extend his powers against this country as a “ dis- 
criminator” against America through its foreign exchange 
regulations, its special barter agreements and its subsidies. 

Germany has no counter-weapon against America. In Sep- 
tember, United States exports to Germany were valued at 
Rm. 11 millions, while United States imports from Germany 
were Rm. 50 millions. Moreover, German imports were 
largely composed of such essentials as cotton. 

An important political event of the past week has been the 
visit of Mr Pirow, South African Defence Minister. Mr 
Pirow is believed to have expressed the view that the Union 
of South Africa would not be prepared, under any circum- 
stances, to return the former German territory in South- 
West Africa to the Third Reich. 

The problem of Germany’s surplus population no longer 
plays an important part in discussions about colonies, ! 
cause, owing to the Government’s armament and building 
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programmes, there are practically no Germans out of work, 
But the economic argument has perhaps increased in im- 
portance: it is well known that Germany’s raw material 
requirements are not easy to cover at present because of 
export difficulties and lack of foreign exchange. 


The Case for Colonies 


The German Government is of the opinion that an appre- 
ciable part of the raw materials needed could be obtained 
from the former German colonies, if they belonged to the 
Reich, if their markets were fully open to German goods and 
if payment could be made in Reichsmarks. On the basis of 
present output in these colonies, it is estimated that Germany 
could obtain food and materials to the annual value of some 
Rm. 500 millions, or 10 per cent. of the Reich’s total yearly 
imports. This percentage is not very high, but it is said that 
colonial production could be increased to double the supplies 
available to Germany. On the other hand, people here realise 
that any expansion of planting, mining and other productive 
enterprises in the colonies would entail the investment of a 
great deal of capital. 

The chief commodities which the former colonies could 
supply, and of which Germany is especially in need, are palm 
nuts, palm oil, ground nuts, sisal, cotton, hides and skins, tin 
ore, vanadium, copper, cocoa, coffee, gold, phosphates and 
diamonds. [A series of charts on page 302 of the issue of 
The Economist dated November 5th illustrated the relation 
between the output of the former German colonies and the 
requirements of the Third Reich.—Eb., Econ.] 

Nevertheless, however important the economic arguments 
for the restitution of colonies may be, they are not, in German 
eyes, the decisive ones. Much more important for the very 
sensitive nationalism of the present regime in Germany is 
the scotching of the so-called “ colonial guilt lie.” In the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany was compelled to renounce her 
colonial possessions on the ground that she was not fit to 
administer them. In a speech to the Reichstag in 1936 Herr 
Hitler made the problem of colonies a point of honour, and 
the return of the former colonies is an integral part of the 
German claim to the full status of equality with other Powers. 

The occasion of Mr Pirow’s visit has been taken to put out 
a new German colonial map which gives the impression that 
German demands may even be raised still further. The map 
includes, for instance, not only the districts colonised by 
Austrians in the nineteenth century, in respect of which, 
Since the Anschluss, Germany believes herself to be entitled 
to enter a claim, but also all those places colonised by indi- 
vidual German States or princely houses in past centuries. 
In the sixteenth century, for instance, a German princely 
house colonised part of Venezuela. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury another colonised Gambia, and more recently there were 
German settlements of this kind in Trinidad, Tobago and 
parts of South America and West Africa. 


Significant Trends in Trade 


A comparison of this year’s trade figures with those of 
1937 shows that imports have been maintained at about the 
same level. That is to say, although this year’s harvest has 
been unusually good, Germany has been, in fact, importing 
just about the same quantity of wheat this year as last, when 
the harvest was far from satisfactory. The conclusion must 
be that Germany has been gathering stocks of foodstuffs 
against possible war-time contingencies. Again, imports of 
raw materials have risen by about Rm. 80 millions in the last 
ten months, and, as a result of this stocking-up of food and 
raw materials, imports of finished goods and semi-manufac- 
tures has shrunk to practically nothing. 

Turning to exports, we find that during the first ten 
months of the year Germany’s sales abroad were markedly 
reduced. Exports of raw materials, for instance, are down by 
about Rm. 45 millions compared with last year, and, in 
Particular, coal exports have fallen appreciably because de- 
mand in France, Belgium and Luxembourg has diminished. 
Of prime importance for Germany’s balance of trade and 
Payments is her export of manufactures, and during the last 
ten months even this has fallen by close upon Rm. 300 
millions, 

Although the Government issued a loan only last month 
which brought in Rm. 1,850 millions, and although, more 
recently, the levy of Rm. 1,000 millions on the Jews and the 
ceed BL pany insurance claims of about Rm. 500 millions 

accrued, or are accruing, to the Treasury, the Govern~ 
ment has already been constrained to issue another loan of 
1,500 millions. This is the fourth loan this year. Since 
beginning of the year the Government has issued loans 
amounting to more than Rm. 6,000 millions, and the total 
*mount borrowed since 1935 amounts to Rm. 14,500 millions. 





Latvia 


Trade in 1937 


Rica, November 12.—-The Latvian balance of payments 
for 1937 shows a credit total of 316 million lats and a debit 
total of 279 million lats, or an active balance of 37 millions. 
In 1936 the credit side of the balance stood at 176 million lats 
and the debit side at 157 million lats, respectively: the in- 
creased turnover is due partly to the recent devaluation of the 
lat, and partly to the encouraging condition of relations with 
foreign countries. Foreign goods traffic is the most important 
of the current items, showing in 1937 an export surplus of 
29.5 million lats. 

Interest, payments and dividends owing abroad accounted 
for 3.9 million lats: limited companies accounted for some 
2.3 millions; and the remainder fell to State and commercial 
debt obligations, both for public works in Kegguan and for 
a loan raised on the City of Riga by the London bank of 
Messrs Lazard Brothers. The revenues of the Latvian 
merchant fleet from foreign freights and time charters are up 
to 23.9 millions, or 13.1 millions more than in 1936. More 
than half of this trade was with England. The fleet’s ex- 
penditure for 1937 was 12.1 millions. Latvian port traffic 
revenue in 1937 was as high as 7.1 millions. The remaining 
items in the balance (passenger traffic, posts and telegraphs, 
etc.) showed a fall of 3.9 millions, in which the transference 
of the _wages Of about 50,000 Polish seasonal workers, 
amounting to 5.5 millions, represented a considerable charge. 
Insurances with foreign countries were about balanced. 

Among capital movements there was the long-term 
Swedish loan of 2.4 millions, and on the debit side foreign 
real estate purchases stood at 2.5 millions and transference 
of capital at 3.7 millions. Foreign capital in Latvia was re- 
duced in 1937 from 64.1 millions to 60.5 million lats. Short- 
term dealings with foreign countries were 2.9 million lats, 
while Latvian foreign credits showed an increase of about 
31.5 millions. 


Falling Revenue 


The balance of payments for 1938 may be expected to 
show a substantially different picture, in which the shipping 
revenue, reacting from depression in the freight market, will 
suffer a marked fall; foreign trade, too, is falling away. 

In the first nine months of the current year, Latvia im- 
ported goods to the value of 167.7 million lats, against 
169.6 millions for the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Exports were worth 158.5 millions, against 179 
millions, or a reduction of 9.2 millions, and there was an 
import surplus of 9.4 millions. This reduction in exports is 
chiefly the consequence of lower prices and diminished 
demand in the world timber market, and this in turn has 
caused a restriction in plantings in the State forests. On the 
import side there has been an increase in supplies of 
machinery, metal goods, and electrical commodities, but 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials have fallen. It is 
interesting to note that transit commerce with Russia has 
fallen from 144,000 tons to 80,000 tons. 

Shipping traffic in Latvian harbours has also fallen. In the 
first eight months of 1938 there were dockings of 1,592 
vessels with a total tonnage of 853,073, as against 1,688 
vessels of 909,423 tons in the corresponding period of the 
previous year, The reduction in loadings and unloadings 
in these two periods was as much as from 2.1 to 1.6 million 
tons. 


Heavy Grain Yields 


According to recent estimates the summer grain harvest was 
a good deal heavier than that of 1937. Ninety-eight thousand 
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tons of summer wheat were reaped, against 77,000 in the 
previous year, and corresponding figures for barley are 
237,000 and 218,000 and for oats 475,000 and 405,000. 
Although the flax yield per hectare was higher than in 1937, 
the crop is slightly smaller because of a shrinkage in flax 
cultivation. Fibres fell from 23,000 to 22,000 tons, linseed 
from 22,000 to 20,500 tons. There was a lack of agricultural 
workers during the harvesting season, so that the import of 
$0,000 Polish workers became necessary. The greatest 1m- 
portance is accordingly attributed to the mechanisation of 
agriculture. On one estimate Latvia does not possess one- 
half of the necessary agricultural machines, although their 
import in recent years has notably increased. Thus in 1933 
Latvia imported agricultural machinery to the value of 1.1 
million lats, and in 1937 this figure had risen to 5.7 millions, 
and production has shown a strong growth. 

So far Latvia’s general commercial position carries no clear 
marks of depression. In sympathy with the international 
political crisis at the end of September there was a certain 
uneasiness caused by heavy withdrawals from the banks, but 
conditions soon returned to normal. 





India 


Japan and the Indians 


CaALcuTTA, November 11.-—-The profound changes of 
policy represented by the new European “ line-up” and the 
latest declarations of Japan’s mission on the Asiatic main- 
land have not been lost upon Indian politicians. The imme- 
diate domestic issue is Federation, which assumes new and 
pointed significance in a world that moves from one political 
concept to another almost overnight, and in which new 
forces are stirring Asia to a consciousness of power such as 
she has not known for centuries. 

Indian sympathy and sentiment is mainly with China in 
her struggle against Japan, but is somewhat mixed when it 
is faced with the latter’s adumbration of the principle of 
Asia for the Asiatic. The younger generation of Indian 
politicians are frankly interested in, if not envious of, Japan’s 
methods and her advance against the nations. Upon Japan’s 
handling of the present dispute with America about the 
open door in the Far East depends much of her future 
prestige in India, where nationalism, having scored many 
triumphs in the domestic sphere, increasingly tends to think 
in terms of international politics. 


Towards Federation 


With the return of the Viceroy and several of the Pro- 
vincial Governors from leave it may be assumed that a 
practical time table is now set for the accomplishment of 
Federation. It is more than eight years since the Princes made 
their dramatic gesture at the first Round Table Conference. 
Since then there has come the new Constitution and the 
long and tortuous negotiations with literally hundreds of 
States. It is expected that Lord Linlithgow will take an early 
opportunity of indicating what may be called the Govern- 
ment’s time schedule. 

The comparative ease with which the Congress Ministries 
are functioning in a majority of the Provinces, and above 
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all the reality of political power which the past eighteen 
months have demonstrated, have entirely changed the outlook 
for Federation. There are not likely to be more revisions of 
the Act than can be accomplished by Orders in Council. 
The right wing of the Congress Working Committee, which 
includes amongst others Mr Bhulabai Desai, leader of the 
Party in the Central Assembly, and the Madras contingent, 
are known to be in favour of trying out the Federal scheme. 
The Left wing, led by Mr Subash Bose, this year's Congress 
President, and Pandit Nehru are loud in opposing the 
creation of what they regard as a dead weight of reaction 
at the Centre. But Congress’s final word will rest with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Some of the more vigorous communalists of the Moslem 
League are objecting on the grounds that the accession of the 
States will swell the Hindu majority in the projected Delhi 
Parliament. Most of the States themselves are ready. Finally, 
all parties realise that the British Government, in the midst 
of many other pressing problems, is unlikely tu take on 
itself the task of amending the India Act before it has become 
fully operative. Thus the stage is set, and the signs point 
to a substantial step forward in the next few months. 

If not positively encouraging, the recent trend of Indian 
trade cannot be regarded as wholly disappointing. The half- 
yearly (April-September) figures show that exports amounted 
to Rs. 79.19 crores, re-exports to Rs. 2.65 crores and imports 
to Rs. 70.35 crores. All these totals show a decrease com- 
pared with the corresponding six months in 1937, when 
exports amounted to Rs. 98.14 crores, re-exports to Rs. 3.69 
crores and imports to Rs. 85.08 crores. Set against the back- 
ground of general international trade, however, the Indian 
figures reveal no more deterioration than can be ascribed 
to causes over which India by herself has had no control. 
A circumstance of some significance is that in September an 
export surplus on account of merchandise was sufficient to 
offset an adverse balance on account of treasure, for during 
that month imports of silver largely exceeded exports of gold. 


Slackened Exports of Gold 


Indeed, there are signs that gold exports, in spite of the 
continuing demand for gold in Europe and America, are 
drying up. A recent development in the local situation is the 
delivery of consignments of gold to the Reserve Bank of 
India. These commenced a fortnight ago and have continued 
at intervals since. At first the Calcutta and Bombay money 
markets inclined to the view that the Reserve Bank was 
employing a new technique to obtain sterling in face of a 
weakening rupee exchange. Purchases of gold in India and 
sales of a corresponding amount in London would, in any 
case, have been a crude method of achieving such an object. 
As the amounts of bullion held by the Reserve Bank in 
London and India, respectively, have shown no change 
during the last three weeks of October, the more rational 
interpretation of the bank’s transactions is that it is acting 
as an agent in the matter, and that gold is being bought and 
stored in India, probably for the Bank of England. 





Australia 


Lower Prices for Wool and Wheat 


MELBOURNE, November 10.—The business outlook is in- 
fluenced by the prospect of low prices for wool and wheat 
and a reduced wheat harvest. The wool clip is not expected 
to reach even the 2,970,000 bales anticipated a few months 
ago and a further reduction of possibly 100,000 bales is now 
foreshadowed by the conference of wool selling brokers and 
the National Wool Council. A revised estimate is to be issued 
when November statistics are available. 

The wheat harvest is difficult to estimate at the moment, 
even after recent rains in certain districts, but it will show 4 
considerable reduction compared with the harvest of 188 
million bushels in 1937-38. Exports of wheat and flour since 
December 1, 1937, now amount to over 1244 million bushels 
—with a few weeks still left to complete the season. The 
prospect of prices lower than those recorded in recent years 
has raised afresh the question of assisting the growers by 
arrangement between the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments to fix a home consumption price, as well as to give 
direct assistance to drought stricken farmers. 

The quarterly returns of the ten trading banks (excluding 
the Commonwealth Bank) up to September 30th show de- 
posits of £312,049,728, an increase of £3,775,453 compared 
with a year ago; and advances of £288,606,581, an increase 0 
£22,802,911. The large increase in advances reflects the 
greater trading activity during 1937-38, following the large 
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exports in the 1936-37 season. Government and municipal 
securities held by the banks amounted to £38,866,939, a 
decrease of £6,465,575 in the year and cash _ items 
£32,769,974, a decrease of £4,191,169. These movements 
leave a balance of several millions accounted for by a reduc- 
tion in external assets. 

The Commonwealth Government is about to issue a con- 
version loan to provide for two sums, amounting to 
£67,600,000, maturing on December 15th. The rate of in- 
terest is £3 17s. 6d. per cent., the price of issue par, and the 
loan will be redeemable between 14 and 16 years hence at 
the option of the Government. The price of £3 17s. 6d. per 
cent. compares with the redemption yield of £3 15s. 10d. for 
the loan issued last May. A defence loan of £4,000,000 is 
also to be issued, 


Slightly Increased Expenditure 


The Budgets of the six Australian States show total esti- 
mated expenditure of £128,972,642 for 1938-39, against 
£126,243,576 for 1937-38, an increase of £2,729,066. 
Revenue is estimated at £128,533,173, an increase of 
£2,311,107. Estimates of three States show a surplus, 
namely, New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, while 
Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia show 
deficits. The six States show a net estimated aggregate deficit 
for 1938-39 of £439,469, against a net deficit of £21,510 for 
1937-38. (The various surpluses and deficits are shown after 
providing for sinking funds.) 

The Commonwealth Budget for 1938-39 shows estimated 
expenditure of £93,136,000 and revenue of £93,162,000. The 
Commonwealth figures cannot be combined with those of the 
States owing to various duplications, but, taking taxation by 
itself, the estimated total for the Commonwealth is 
£71,560,000 for 1938-39, against £69,048,485 for 1937-38; 
and for the six States £42,444,225, against £40,975,919; the 
estimated total being £114,004,225, against £110,024,404. 
These figures do not include some forms of taxation for 
special funds outside the regular Budgets. The increase in 
the total is partly due to the need for providing for increased 
defence expenditure, which will in all probability require 
still further augmentation. 





Canada 


Trade Treaty Sceptics 


Orrawa, November 12.—The Federal Parliament will 
meet in the first or second week of January. Its first business 
will be the approval of the new trade treaty with the United 
States. If serious sacrifices of the preferential privileges now 
enjoyed by Canada in the British market are involved by its 
terms, it is Certain to produce a very controversial debate. 
Opposition to such sacrifices will be intensified by the 
results of the recent Congressional elections in the United 
States, since they seem to open up at least a prospect of the 
return to power of the Republican Party in 1940. If the 
Republicans remain true to their high protectionist tradi- 
tions, a Republican administration would serve notice for 
the abrogation of any trade treaty with Canada negotiated by 
their opponents. Canadians have unhappy memories of the 
unfortunate dislocations of their foreign trade arrangements 
and economic life on several occasions in the past through 
changes of administration and reversals of tariff policy 
at Washington; and the question will be raised by the Con- 
Servatives whether, in view of the uncertainty about the 
future of American tariff policy, it is worth while sacrificing 
valuable preferences in the British market for what may prove 
to be a very temporary compensation in the American 
market. 

The Canadian Government has issued a proclamation to 
make operative on November 15th a section of the Trans- 
Port Ac: passed last session, conceding to the Canadian 
railways the legal right to make contracts with shippers for 
the carriage of goods at rates below the regular schedules. 
Hitherto the railway freight structure has been characterised 
by a rigidity which deprived the companies of any effective 
means of competing with other forms of transport not under 
Statutory regulation. It is true that the Transport Board, 
which has replaced the old Railway Commission, will retain 
authority over the agreed charges, but the latitude now 
available to the railways for meeting the unregulated com- 
Petition of motor trucks will be much greater than in the 
Past, and it is expected that both the railway systems will 
regain a substantial amount of lost traffic and thereby 
improve their earnings. 

The hearing of evidence in the Bren gun inquiry has now 
been finished and after he has heard the arguments of counsel 
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next week, Mr Justice Davis will proceed to draft his report. 
Its publication will be awaited with keen interest, as the fate 
of a member of the King Ministry is apparently at stake. 
Some of the evidence given has aroused widespread dis- 
quietude about the administration of the Department of 
National Defence and The Ottawa Citizen, an independent 
Liberal paper, recently made the following comment: — 
Evidence has been brought out before the Royal Commission 
of inquiry into the Bren gun contract fully to warrant a public 
demand for the drastic reorganisation of the Department of 
National Defence as well as for a more enlightened detence 
policy on the part of the Government. Even the efforts of 
Colonel Ralston, K.C., chief Government counsel, and Mr 
kL. A. Forsyth associated with him have failed to present the 
Department in a reassuring light. It has been made plain that 
political patronage and profit influences operate at the expense 
of the public interest. The cash nexus of politics may place 
the security of Canada in jeopardy. 


Business Slack 


The abnormal mildness of October has been followed by 
unseasonably warm weather for November in Eastern 
Canada; and it is only within the last week that severe 
frost _and any serious snowfall have been experienced on the 
prairies. The effect of such weather has been to retard sales 
of winter clothing, fuel and winter sports equipment; and 
retail trade has been disappointing. Another adverse factor 
has been the uncertainty about the terms of the projected 
trade agreement with the United States; manufacturers and 
merchants have hesitated to make heavy commitments until 
they get some idea of the increase in American competition 
which they fear will confront them, in both the Canadian 
and British markets. 

Thus business has been marking time, The general 
economic index of the Bureau of Statistics, which stood at 
108.2 for the week ended October 22nd, was at exactly the 
same figure in the week ended November Sth. The index for 
the week ended November Sth, however, was 2.8 points above 
the figure for the corresponding week in 1937; and there is 
some encouragement in this, since a survey recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics shows that, during the 
first nine months of 1938, the general index of the physical 
volume of business averaged 110.8, compared with 121.8 
in the parallel period of 1937, a decline of 9 per cent. 

For the rest of the year comparatively little improvement 
in business conditions is now expected. There has been a 
welcome gain in railway earnings, largely as a result of 
the bigger wheat crop: for the ten-day period ended 
October 31st there was a gain of 7.3 per cent. in the com- 
bined gross traffic revenues of the two companies. The 
increase in industrial activity resulting from the first batch 
of aeroplane contracts placed by the British Government in 
Canada has been smaller than was expected; but hopes are 
entertained that further large orders will be forthcoming. 

The production of newsprint in October was 254,872 tons, 
an increase of 9.8 per cent. compared with the September 
figure and the highest monthly figure since last December. 
Shipments of newsprint totalled 255,100 tons, which exceeded 
production and, as North American publishers’ stocks of 
newsprint on October 31st were reported to be only 0.9 per 
cent. above normal, the outlook for the industry is considered 
to have improved in recent weeks. There has also been a 
betterment in the fortunes of the flour-milling industry, 
which owing to the low cost of wheat now finds itseif 
better able to compete in foreign markets. 
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Letters to the Editor 


French Financial Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—A true friend of France and freedom, as Dr Balogh 
claims to be, and no doubt is, will surely not take in ill-part 
the answer of a true friend of Britain and freedom. His 
interesting letters published in your issues of October 15th 
and November Sth call for more comments. I should have 
thought recent events would have helped him to understand 
why such stubborn resistance was waged in France against 
devaluation up to 1936. No doubt the true grounds of that 
resistance were weakened by the untimely support of false 
orthodoxy: but with a middle-class already ruined by the 
previous inflation—with a class of investors (small or big) 
shown beyond expectation by a series of State bankruptcies, 
devaluation, and other currency manipulations—any new 
measure of devaluation must inexorably have led to a wide- 
spread and lasting fever of distrust: once bitten, twice shy. 

The present panicky state of French investors has its roots 
far down in a past strewn with the disasters of currency 
depreciation. Earners of fixed incomes—whether in the form 
of interest, salaries or pensions—could hardly fail to seek 
refuge wherever they could hope to escape the full amount 
of a burden they alone have once again been forced to 
shoulder. The flight of capital before a roguish State certainly 
cannot be called unpatriotic, neither can it be ascribed to any 
kind of fetishism. 

There never was much justification in the contention that 
devaluation was necessary to relieve the pressure on the 
overvalued franc. High prices in France were, and still are, 
in my opinion, largely the product of an economic legislation 
the importance of which Dr Balogh appears hardly to appre- 
ciate. Ferocious protectionism and restrictionism in every 
possible way; our transport policy; our wheat policy; our 
petrol policy; our fiscal policy—all these have been per- 
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manent factors which no measure of currency depreciation 
could alter. Depreciation could only bring a readjustment of 
French paper prices to the old equilibrium, at the cost of 
incalculable sufferings among the middle classes. 

The second point I wish to answer is the contention that 
some measure of exchange control might stop the ruinous 
process of capital flight. May I respectfully remind Dr 
Balogh that what hampers recovery in France to-day (even 
leaving aside the problem of capital-repatriation stressed by 
M. Istel) is not that capital is being invested abroad; it is that 
capital is not being invested at home—a very different thing, 
The control of the exchanges might well, indeed, stop in- 
vestors (small investors, at any rate) from sending their 
savings to Wall Street, but it could never compel them to 
invest the proceeds in French industrials or State loans. 
These savings will be hoarded—they will be stored up in 
banknotes, gold, jewels, land, stocks—but they will not be 
invested. Failing a “return of confidence,” nothing, indeed, 
short of a totalitarian policy can achieve that purpose, for 
the sake of which Dr Balogh, who seems afraid, not without 
reason, of the destruction of democracy in France, would not 
shrink from imposing a “ control of France.” But this would 
precisely reduce what are now his fears to a certainty. 

French history—with the exception of two relatively short 
periods in the nineteenth century—is a record of financial 
mismanagements. Some of them are not ascribable to French 
recklessness alone—especially the more recent ones. But, 
while I quite agree that France will never regain strength 
until she recovers from financial folly, I think the best advice 
our British friends can give us must come from their own 
traditions: monetary integrity—budgetary severity. 

After having urged upon us devaluation, Dr Balogh now 
assures us that the only remedy is “credit expansion,” 
propped up with totalitarian control. We have experienced, 
as he well says, the crudest type of underconsumptionism; 
now he would have us taste the crudest form of inflationism. 
It ill behoves us, he declares, who introduced quota systems, 
to talk of laissez-faire: this can only mean that, not content 
with having upset the bath water of international trade, we 
must in addition drop the baby of international money. 
Currency depreciations—exchange restrictions—we know 
these only too well. As early as a century and a half ago, 
Burke was calling them “the beggarly contrivances of 
narrow-minded wisdom.” That precisely was one of the 
reasons why so many friends of freedom felt it so difficult, 
in those times, to be the friends of France. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
, ETIENNE MANTOUX. 

Paris. 


German Trade Subsidies 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sirn,—Your comprehensive analysis of Germany's present 
trade offensive, in the issue of November Sth, fails in my 
Opinion to give sufficient prominence to one aspect of Ger- 
many’s trade methods, namely, her monetary subsidies. You 
state that: “ At present the use of blocked marks in payment 
for German exports has almost completely ceased.” There is 
evidence, however, that this is not the case, and that, in fact, 
purchases of blocked marks and depreciated bonds at 4 
discount are still used extensively to subsidise German export 
trade. Only there has been a change of procedure; the buyer 
is now the Golddiskontbank itself, whereas under the old 
Zusatzausfuhr system the German exporter was authorised 
to purchase depreciated marks or securities, if by so doing 
he could secure an order which he could not otherwise 
obtain. 

In this connection the following translation from the 
Tenth Edition of Die Devisengesetze of January 20, 1938, 1s 
of special interest : — 


Profit on Discount (of Credit Repayment Marks) 


The Exchange Control Offices of the Reich or Central 
Exchange Office, shall decide to what extent permission shall 
be given for the utilisation of acquired blocked balances for 
the granting of credits, but only on condition that the lender 
hands over to the Deutsche Golddiskontbank Additional Export 


Department (“ Abt. Zusatzausfuhr”’) or to the borrower, all 


or part of the profit on discount. 
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The new method of operation whereby the Golddiskont- 
bank is the sole buyer ensures a smoother working of the 
Zusatzausfuhr scheme. If further illustration is needed it 
can be found in the active market which exists in the 
various categories of blocked marks centred in Amsterdam, 
Zurich and Paris, and in the sales of German international 
securities in London and elsewhere to the Golddiskontbank. 

The following figures, taken from the semi-annual reports 
of the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, showing the reduction 
of German foreign debt, are interesting in this connection: — 


Date. Long Term Short Term Total 
(Thousand million reichsmarks) 

February, 1934 .....0+++ 7:2 6:7 13-9 

ies po ee 6-7 “13-1 

1936 ..sseeee ° 6:1 6:3 12:4 

1937 .cccee oe 5:4 5-4 10-8 

1938 ..... oten 5-0 5-0 10-0 


It will be seen that Germany in February, 1938, still had 
outstanding ten milliard marks of foreign debt, of which a 
substantial proportion may become available for subsidising 
her export trade. 

This whole question of German monetary subsidies is, 
in my view, of the greatest importance. Unlike the usual 
internal Government subsidies they operate entirely at the 
expense of the foreign creditors of Germany, and do not 
depress the internal standard of living of the country, New 


Books and 


Classical Economics Reprinted 


Tuus* is the first of a series of reprints to be published under 
the general title of the Library of Economics. The series is 
to be directed by an Editorial Board consisting of dis- 
tinguished representatives of American, French, Italian, 
Swedish and English economists. Unlike many earlier re- 
prints this volume is strongly‘ and not inelegantly bound, 
while its price is more than reasonable. One may regret, 
however, that, doubtless for good reasons, it should have been 
found necessary to reproduce the dreary typography of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

The choice of Senior’s only full length work on economic 
theory to open the series is an excellent one. Senior has 
suffered neglect during the last few years—how unmerited 
Dr Bowley’s recent book amply if partially showed. He 
is brilliant as an analyst of terms, and perhaps unique among 
English economists in having the capacity to render a page 
of definitions good reading. Whether or not Senior was 
really influential in the development of the science in his 
lifetime there can be little doubt that he has been influential 
Since and should continue to be. 

This is not a book only for the historian or antiquarian. 
What Jevons said of its first pages—that “so far as they go, 
they form the best exposition of the basis of economics ”— 
is still true and would be broadly true even without the 
qualification. That the “ Outline” was published in i536 
scarcely affects the issue: few of us who were born in 
Georgian houses feel for that reason anachronisms. 

There are further reprints to come in the series, as well as 
Some “outstanding modern contributions to knowledge” 
(two of which, a volume on theory by Professor Lindahl and 
a history of theory by Dr Rosenstein-Rodan are announced). 
Thornton on “ Paper Credit,” J. S. Mill’s early “ Essays,” 
Bentham’s “ Manual,’ and Béhm-Bawerk’s “ Positive 
Theory,” are the titles so far promised, and, as these are all 
books that one would like to have easily accessible, it is 
greatly to be hoped that the Library will flourish. The 
tendency for good books on economics to be forgotten as 
quickly as good films is not a healthy one. 

It needs little learning to see the limitations of the classics 
Of political economy; but a great deal more than any 
Ordinary student possesses to derive no stimulation from 
them. Ricardo, Malthus, Thornton, Torrens, Senior and 
their fellows were a group who, in their combination of 
wisdom and intellect, have rarely been matched. Intellectually 
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Seni Outline of the Science of Political Economy. By Nassau 
nior. George Allen and Unwin (London). 249 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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blocked marks are constantly being created 
foreign-controlled companies operating in Germany 
emigrants’ balances, etc.), and the amounts available are in 
consequence both substantial and continuous: there is no 
reason to suppose that, while these conditions remain un- 
altered, Germany will abandon the method which puts her 
In a unique Competitive position. 

I would therefore suggest that to your list of suggested 
remedies, in Part 4 of your admirable article, should be 
added : — ; 

Final settlement of all outstanding and future claims on 

Germany by British nationals, involving the preventionof the 

sale of these claims to Germany at a discount. 


Such action, supported perhaps by a flexible anti-dumping 
tariff, would have to be initiated by the British Government, 
since a modification of the Anglo-German Payments Agree- 
ment would be involved. , 

In view of the magnitude of the figures involved, it does 
seem to me important that the present “ intolerable” situa- 
tion, whereby One section of the community (those with 
monetary claims on Germany) are forced to subsidise Ger- 
man export trade, to the detriment of another section which 
depends on British exports for its livelihood, should be 
brought to an end. 


(profits of 


Yours faithfully, 
RALPH JARVIS. 
London, E.C.2. 


Publications 


the science has, of course, raced forward, but economists are 
surely not much wiser than they were, while the need for 
wisdom has grown. Wisdom is a quality easily recognised 
and infectious by long contact and such a series as this does 
a real and direct service. But, this said, perhaps it would not 
be ungrateful or greedy to hope that the later members of the 
series will not be quite so dry as those already promised. The 
selection made so far is rather biased in the direction of 
precise theory, and it is doubtful whether it fully represents 
the good inaccessible work of the nineteenth century. Anyone 
turning over the pamphlets and journals of the years 1800-30 
will find masses of material of the greatest interest and value 
which, even though little of it is of the calibre as theory 
of the three books by Thornton, Bentham, and J. S. Mill, is 
equally worth reading as common sense, and far more useful 
as lessons in controversy. May we not be given some of this? 
Perhaps, if we do our duties by the first instalments, we may. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Hire Purchase Act, 1938: Its Meaning and Effect.” 
By A. C. Crane. The Trader Publishing Co. 129 pages. 
3s. 6d. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s Hire Purchase Act does not come 
fully into force until January Ist, so that its virtues or 
defects have not been tested in the courts. The Act deliber- 
ately leaves considerable scope for the judges to exercise their 








nd edition with powerful 
post-crisis Preface 


F. A. Voigt’s 
“UNTO CAESAR’ 


“A searching, scorching criticism of 
Marxism and Fascism.” 
CHARLES DAVY 


Qnstable 








(Yorkshire Post) 
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discretion, and in the absence of any leading cases around 
which these discretionary powers can crystallise, the final 
effect of the Act must remain indefinite. Consequently, this 
admirably compact book by Mr A. C. Crane, although it may 
have to be brought up to date later, serves a very useful 
purpose. Mr Crane goes through the Act clause by clause, 
explaining the obscurities and generally interpreting it in the 
light of his legal experience. It is inevitable that a complex 
piece of legislation of this kind should in its undiluted form 
be beyond the grasp of the layman. Legal interpretation can 
be even more obscure than the original. But Mr Crane, by 
avoiding legal jargon as far as possible, makes the Act com- 
pletely intelligible to the ordinary person, and it is the 
ordinary person who is, or should be, interested in the work- 
ings of the new Act. It is doubtful whether any attempt will 
be made by unscrupulous tradesmen to batten on ignorance 
and avoid the provisions of the Act—the risk is too great— 
but any attempt to reduce that ignorance is a move in the 
right direction. In fact, it would be a very good idea if every- 
body, before entering on any hire-purchase agreement, were 
to read through this book, particularly Chapters 4 and 11, 
which deal with the key sections of the Act. The blank 
form: of hire-purchase agreements printed in the Appendix 
are also useful in that they show what form of words agree- 
ments under the new Act may take, and any pronounced 
divergence from them should be regarded with suspicion. 


“The Spanish Arena.” By William Foss and Cecil 
Gerahty. Gifford. 517 pages. 18s. 

The Spanish war has produced rich outcrops of special 
pleadings on both sides. Introduced by Dean Inge and the 
Duke of Alba, expensively produced, excellently illustrated 
and decked with all the devices of selected documentation, 
this book is just another pro-Franco pamphlet, no nearer the 
truth than any other piece of gross propaganda. Its theme is 
a gigantic Communist plot, “ the struggle of Franco against 
the hydra-headed monster of International Communism ”’; 
and its burden a warning to the world that what has befallen 
Spain may happen in other places. The authors accuse the 
Press of England, among other countries, and the B.B.C. of 
servility and falsehood; and at the end leave the impression 
that little of what they themselves have said can really be 
believed. 


Published 1st December 


THE LEGAL 
ASPECT 
OF MONEY 


FL A. MANN 
21/- net 


This book is the first in the English 
language to treat the legal problems 
of money in a comprehensive and 
systematic manner. It is divided 
into two parts which cover all 
questions of theoretical and practical 
importance. The first part relates 
to the legal aspect of money in 
general while the second deals with 
the problems connected with foreign 
money obligations 
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Books Received 


Financial Organisation and the Economic System. By H. G. 
Moulton. (London) McGraw Hill Publishing Company. 
515 pages. 21s. net. 


The Story of Money. By E. Cornwall. (London) Raphael Tuck 
and Sons. 86 pages. Is. 6d. net. 

The Official Year Book of New South Wales, 1935-36. Edited 
by T. Waites. (Sydney) Bureau of Statistics and Economics, 
975 pages. Cloth 7s. 6d., paper Ss. 


Statistics of the Iron and Steel Industries for the year 1937, 
(London) British Iron and Steel Federation, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.1. 306 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fact: Roosevelt and His New Deal. By S. K. Bailey. (London) 
“ Fact.” 96 pages. 6d. net. 


Les Mouvements de Fond de l’Economie Anglaise, 1800-1913. 
By P. Rousseaux. (Brussels) L’Edition Universelle. 53 Rue 
Royale. 293 pages. No price stated. 

The I.L.O. Year-Book, 1937-38. (Geneva) International Labour 
Office. 650 pages. 10s. 6d. net. $2.75. 

The Finance of British Government, 1920-1936. By Ursula K. 
Hicks. (London) H. Milford. 391 pages. 15s. net. 
Report of Fourth Annual Research Conference of the Cowles 
Commission. (Colorado Springs.) 106 pages. No price 

stated. 


Effective Investment, with Plans, Objectives and Safeguards. 
By W. J. Cantopher. (London) W. Straker, Ltd. 167 
pages. No price stated. 

American Far Eastern Policy and the Sino-Japanese War. 
Edited by M. S. Parley. (New York) American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 71 pages. No price stated. 

Canada To-Day. By F. R. Scott. 163 pages. (London) H. 
Milford. 6s. net. (Toronto) Oxford University Press. 
Cloth $1.25, paper $0.75. 

Full Recovery or Stagnation? By A. H. Hansen. (London) A, 
and C. Black, Ltd. 350 pages. 15s. net. 


The Bankers of London. By P. Arnold. (London) The Hogarth 
Press. 108 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hitler’s Magician: Schacht. By N. Mihlen. (London) Rout- 
ledge. 228 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


La Question de la Monnaie d’Argent aux Etats-Unis des Origines 
a1900. By J. P. Hitter. (Paris) Les Editions des Presses 
Modernes. 493 pages. 75 francs. 


L’ Incidence Economique de la Frappe de Monnaie d’Argent aux 
Etats-Unis de 1878 a 1893. By J. P. Hutter. (Paris) Les 
Editions des Presses Modernes. 82 pages. 18 francs. 


Le Juste Salaire. By P. Levesque. (Paris) Marcel Riviére et 
Cie. 120 pages. 20 francs. 

A Century of Bank Rate. By R. A. Hawtrey. (London) Long- 
mans. 328 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Australia’s Foreign Policy. Edited by W. G. K. Duncan. 
(London and Sydney) Angus and Robertson. 218 pages. 
6s. net. 


Brest-Litouvsk. The Forgotten Peace. March, 1918. By 
= W. Wheeler-Bennett. (London). Macmillan. 478 pp. 
s. 


Des Crises Générales et Periodiques de Surproduction. Fifth 
edition. By J. Lescure. (Paris). Les Editions Domat- 
Montchrestien. F. Loviton & Cie. Vol. I. 445 pp. 
Vol. II. 253 pp. 100 frs. the two volumes. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for the Financial 
Year 1937-38. 1s. 6d. 


Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 1937: 
Part 4. Trade Unions. 1s. 6d. net. Part 5. Building 
Societies. 1s. 6d. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1937, Part I. 1s. 6d. net. 


Annual Statement of The Trade of the United Kingdom with 
++ yey Countries and Foreign Countries, 1937. Vol Ill. 
net. 


Report of the Sugar Commission for the Year ended March 31, 
1938. 6d. net. 


Customs and Excise Tariff of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland in operation on August 20, 
1938. 1s. net. 

Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices, 1938. 9d. net. 


Imperial Economic Committee. Wool Production and Trade, 
1937-38. 2s. 6d. net. Supplies of Canned and Dried 
Fruit, 1937. 2s. 6d. net. Tobacco Intelligence. No. J. 
November, 1938. Gratis. Meat. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Arms and the Investor—Il 


The Aircraft Industry 


HE expansion of the Air Force has become so rapid 

that investors themselves must take wings to keep up 
with the consequential changes in the structure of the air- 
craft industry. But the fifth official increase in the air 
programme, announced by Sir Kingsley Wood early this 
month, is obviously an important landmark by which the 
aircraft shareholder may take his bearings. The current 
increase is to be concentrated mainly on the fighter force, 
whose first-line strength is to be raised by 30 per cent., 
while for bombers the depth of reserves will be increased. 
As on the four previous occasions, the increase in the pro- 
gramme is linked to a drastic expansion of the aircraft 
industry itself. This time, however, the intended expansion 
in the capacity of the aircraft industry appears, even on a 
comparative basis, to be more far-reaching than any pro- 
gramme envisaged in the past. 


The plan appears to have three main features. In the 
first place, it embodies a major extension of the “ shadow ” 
factory system. It is noticeable that the Air Ministry is 
now relying more on the professional aircraft companies 
to manage these factories than it did when the shadow 
scheme was first adopted. Thus, the Hawker-Siddeley 
group has been allotted two of the new factories, and it 
may possibly be given a third. Fairey Aviation has been 
allotted one, Rolls-Royce another, while the Ministry is 
financing extensions costing £1,500,000 to the Bristol 
Aeroplane works. The Ministry’s early practice of enlisting 
shadow factory managers without first-hand experience of 
aircraft manufacture, it is not perhaps unfair to surmise, 
has led to some disappointments. 


Secondly, the latest expansion programme involves a 
large-scale sub-contracting system. Sub-contracting is no 
new development for the aircraft industry; in any main 
contract there may be as many as fifty sub-contracts 
involved. But the recruiting of a large number of firms to 
manufacture parts for assembly in a central factory is a new 
departure in the manufacture of airframes. The Vickers 
organisation was an obvious choice for a scheme on these 
lines; the Vickers-Armstrong group and other firms will 
do the sub-contracting and Vickers itself the assembly. 
And a similar scheme, under the technical management of 
A. V. Roe, a member of the Hawker-Siddeley group, has 
been adopted for the Lancashire area, where Associated 
Electrical Industries will manage the assembly unit. The 
textile machinery manufacturers, such as Howard and 
Bullough and Dobson and Barlow, have also been brought 
into the Lancashire scheme. 


_ Finally, firms formerly outside the aircraft industry— 
including some with no previous aircraft connections what- 
ever—have now been brought within its scope. The out- 
standing example of this development is the financial 
interest which, first, John Brown, and later Associated 
Electric, have taken in the Westland Company. It will be 
noticed that Associated Electric now has two connections 
with the aircraft industry. Further, there is the arrange- 
ment between Handley Page and English Electric, under 
which the latter company will make parts for Handley 
Page and later the complete Handley Page machine. Again, 
the four main-line railway companies are to manufacture 
parts in their workshops for (among others) the Hawker 
and Blackburn machines. Indeed, there are now about 
3,500 companies producing aircraft parts or components. 
And it can safely be said that the number is still increasing. 
In the main, therefore, this further expansion in manu- 
facturing capacity has not entailed any considerable capital 
expenditure by the professional aircraft companies. Nor 
do these new entrants into the industry undertake any 
major capital risk. The Government is bearing the greater 
part of the initial expenditure, and is thus becoming less 
the industry’s customer and more its owner. Indeed, the 
point may well have been reached already where the 
Government, through the Air Ministry, owns the greater 
part of the capital equipment in the aircraft industry itself, 
if capital which it has not provided directly, but which it 
has guaranteed, is included. This position may eventually 
give rise to serious problems. If rearmament slows down, 
will all future Governments, for instance, be content to 
have their own factories idle while those in private owner- 
ship are employed? For the near term future at any rate, 
however, this development of Government ownership is 
desirable. For, with two major exceptions, the aircraft 
industry has been able to undertake this latest expansion 
without raising any additional capital in the market. 
These two exceptions are Hawker-Siddeley and Bristol 
Aeroplane. The former has issued this week £3,500,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock at 99, redeemable by 1946, 
while Bristol has announced a 75 per cent. capital bonus 
and an issue of one new 10s. ordinary share at par for 
every one held before the bonus. The Hawker-Siddeley 
debentures will be liquidated as the contracts which are to 
be financed by the new issue are completed. Thus, if every- 
thing goes according to plan, as it should do, there will 
be no permanent increase in the company’s capital. 
Hawker-Siddeley is financing what is still thought to be a 
short-term programme by short-term finance. But it does 



















AIRCRAFT PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 



































1935-36 | 1936-37 1937-38 Ordinary Shares 
Company (and Denomination) Date of { | Somme I at a! a, ed oo iy 3 . | arg 
Accounts | Issued __ | Issued ; ssued; Net ip | po:q | Curr. | Erngs.} Div. 
Profits |Eamed} Paid | Cap. Profits aed Paid = Profits |Earned) Paid | Price | Yield | Yield 
Cap. ” | ey? | Cele ae ae r z 1 : 
3 Oe oe aoe 
9% le £ % | % |£000's £ % 1% | 
Bristol Aeroplane (10/— f, 30°1 344,579 | 36°6 | 25:0 | 3,900 | __... | cee, | 54164? ? 
Hawker Siddeley BP) tn srt | REF 31 | 2’600 | 3asttes | 44-5 573,196 | 47-7 | 42-5 | 5,455 | 594,285 | 46-6 as | 209 93) $3 
ort Bres. (5/-)...... . | Aug. 31 | 150 | 75,971 | 57:1 3025 | 51- one we | 42-5) 42 ri 3 
De Havilland : ; 122,184 | 23-0 | 12:5] 800]... Le | 49/6 | 9-3 | 
Blackburn (10°25. z a. 31 ae et a 87,980 28-0 | 12°5 a | 92,957 | 27:9 | 15:0 | 283 4 e 4 4t 
airey Aviation (10/-) _..- ae : an 5 94a) 162,678 16°2t; 12-5t¢| 1,00 on bia we | i 
Handley Page (3)... peaked wt | BRE ST | MSS | s0a'e79 | 720° 211,389 104-26) 30ct 573 | 2044 11-8 | 5-4 
NS CT) ccccccaccscnsesecceee June 30 | 250 4,614 | 2:4 .  . & | 7-1 Ni | Ni 
Phillips and Powis (5/=)..0.0200..2 Dec. 31 | 250 |Dr31,586 | Nil Dr19,296 | Nil | Nil | 250 | 7 

















(c) Interim dividend of 10 per cent. paid on 


wren SRN I i cereale 
t Tax free. On capi : ; rank. (6) And capital bonus of 10 per cent. nter ; 

£124,466 capital and final ont coien af (248.9%. ae bonuses of 100 per cent. and 50 per cent. were paid in December, 1937, and July, 1938. 
(4) Cum the rights to the new issue and capital bonus. (e) Equivalent to 69-5 per cent. on new capital. 


(f) 55-week period in 1935-36. 
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not necessarily follow that, if the Hawker-Siddeley method 
is right for Hawker-Siddeley, the Bristol policy of issuing 
ordinary shares is wrong for Bristol. Financial policy at 
this stage must be governed by the demand which each 
company can envisage for its products when the re- 
armament programme has passed its peak. Whatever hap- 
pens, Bristol can expect a large replacement demand for, 
say, engines in the future. And as the company’s present 
capital is low in relation to its effective earning assets— 
a@ position for an armament concern which has its disad- 
vantages—the issue of ordinary shares is probably 
justified. ; 

So much for the general structure which is at present 
envisaged for the aircraft industry. That structure is im- 
portant, because it will largely govern the industry’s 
future profits. If the Government follows its previous policy, 
the companies chosen as managers for shadow factories will 
receive an agent’s fee while the factories are being erected, 
based, it is believed, on a percentage of total cost. When 
production starts the companies receive a management 
fee, which is based on actual output—for the present 
shadow factories this management payment is £200 or 
£225 per airframe and £75 per engine. The speech of Mr 
T. O. M. Sopwith at the Hawker-Siddeley meeting 
suggests, however, that the Air Ministry has adopted the 
policy of renting at least some of their new “ shadow ” 
factories to the companies concerned. If this is the case, 
the prices paid for airframes and aero engines produced 
in the “shadow” factories will presumably be fixed by 
the normal costing method, with no allowance for 
depreciation of the building or wear and tear of the 
machinery. 

Prices and profit margins for the regular aircraft industry 
are still governed by the McLintock agreement, which was 
concluded shortly after the expansion commenced and has 
since been brought up to date. This agreement provides 
three alternative methods for fixing prices. The first is 
the normal bargaining between buyer and seller. If the 
two sides cannot reach agreement the Air Ministry then 
fixes a “ target” price, which is based on the cost of pro- 


ducing the first few batches, each batch comprising, say, 
twenty machines. If the actual cost of completing the con- 
tract is below the “ target,” then the Ministry and company 
share the gain. If the cost is above the target, then the 
company receives only a fixed profit, which consists of a 
fixed sum and not a fixed percentage. The final method, 
used only when agreement cannot be reached on the other 
two, is arbitration. 

That agreement appears to have worked well enough in 
the circumstances. The Ministry’s costing system is very 
comprehensive; it takes into account total turnover, the 
capital employed in the business, etc., but it seems to allow 
a fair margin of profit. It is certainly true that the 
industry is more contented on this price question than it 
was. And it is also true that the industry is now satisfied 
with its output programme, which, unlike that of a year 
ago, is based on long-term principles with a reduction in 
the number of types being produced. Profits will not ex- 
pand in the same proportion as turnover—the amount 
spent on aircraft in 1939-40 may well be double the 
estimated expenditure of £51 millions in the current finan- 
cial year. But there is a reasonable chance that earnings 
will increase, and a reasonable chance that shareholders 
in the leading aircraft concerns, whose recent earnings 
record is set out in the accompanying table, will obtain 
their due share of the benefit. 

Subtle differentiation between one aircraft share and 
another would be out of place, for in the short run all 
companies will be fully occupied, and their profits should 
be uniformly satisfactory. Nor is there a case for exalting 
the shares of companies which concentrate on fighters, at 
the expense of those concerned with bombing planes, for 
an increased depth of reserves is in no way different from 
increased first-line strength, so far as the aircraft industry 
is concerned. On a longer-term view, of course, differentia- 
tion may be very necessary. But in the meantime, the 
speculative investor can hardly err seriously in holding a 
selection of the leading professional aircraft shares, of 
which the least invidious choice would perhaps be Bristol, 
Short Brothers, Fairey Aviation and Hawker-Siddeley. 


Lead and Spelter 


INCE the beginning of this century the total world 
demand for the five base metals—copper, lead, spelter, 
tin and aluminium—has more than trebled. This increase 
has not been uniformly spread over the different metals, 
and substantial changes in their relative position have 
occurred. For instance, although lead and zinc are, as a 
rule, mined together, world consumption of the treated zinc 
ore, spelter, more than trebled between 1900 and 1937, 
while that of lead barely doubled. In 1937 zinc supplied 
26.3 per cent. of the combined consumption of the five 
leading base metals against 24.4 per cent. in 1900, while 
the share of lead declined during the same period from 
44.7 to 28.3 per cent. of the total. 
These unequal movements are only partly due to changes 


in consumption. The demand for lead has always come 
chiefly from two large consumers, the building and the 
electrical industries. The building trades absorb up to one- 
third of the total world production in the form of paint, 
sheets and pipes, while the electrical industry absorbs more 
than two-fifths for cable-covering material and storage 
batteries. Recently lead has been used to an increasing 
degree in the armament trades, where zinc, although 
important, plays a smaller part. No less than two-fifths 
of the world’s spelter is usually required for galvanising; 
between one-quarter and one-third is absorbed by brass- 
makers, and an increasing, but still small, proportion 1s 
used in die-casting. 

The recent expansion of the zinc industry has been due 
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WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES OF LEAD AND SPELTER 


LEAD | 1929 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


Mines Production 
U.S.A 


BE, ciccndebusices 587-9 260-8 300-4 338-3 415-7 
British Empire (a) 489-4 556-6 531-8 543-7 583-5 
Rest of world (6) 610-5 482-6 536-4 599-1 659 -3 
World total ...... 1,687 -8 1,300-0 1,368 -6 1,481-1 1,658 5 

Consumption 
IS san etnines 657-5 302-2 351-4 443-4 500-0 
British Empire (c). 330-3 382-1 384-8 403-9 400-1 
Rest of world (d) . 715-2 688-8 719-9 731-9 821-9 
World total ...... 1,703 -0 1,373-1 1,456-1 1,579-2 1,722-0 
relents 

oreign lead, Lon- 

don : per long ton £23/4/11 £11/1/0 


£14/5/8 £17/12/6 £23/6/1 


(a) Consisting of Great Britain, Burma, South-West Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia. : 

{) Including Mexico, Germany, Yugoslavia, U.S.S.R., Spain, etc. 

{c) Consisting of Great Britain, India, Burma, Canada, Australia. 
(d) Including Germany, Japan, U.S.S.R., France, etc. 





(In thousands of metric tons) 


Zinc | 1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
Mines Production 
BRAM aivcasiceesenss 657-2 398-0 469-9 522-2 561-1 
British Empire (e) 326°1 407-6 430°7 473°8 4962 
Rest of world (f) . 719-2 568-8 613°4 695-3 767°1 
World total ...... 1,702°5 | 1,374-4| 1,514-0| 1,691-:3| 1,824.4 
Consumption 
Re Sates 528-1 313-9 415-2 492°3 520°5 
British Empire (c) 230°3 240-6 271°1 2936 300 0 
Rest of world (g) 681-9 616°4 689-5 727-6 774:9 
World total ...... 1,440-3 | 1,170-:9| 1,375-8 1,513°5 | 1,595 
Average Price 


Ordinary brand, 
London : per long 
QUI sacte<qsdesuestes £24/17/8 


a (e) ening of Great Britain, Burma, Rhodesia, Canada, Newfoundland, 
ustralia. 

( J Including Germany, Mexico, Italy, eramy U.S.S.R., etc. 

(g) Including Germany, Belgium, Japan, U.S.S.R.., etc. Y 
ource : “* Statistische suinnembelensen Metaligesellschaft A.G. 


£13/15/6 | £14/3/6 | £15/0/8 | £22/6/11 
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less to new developments in the use of the metal than to 
the enormous changes that have occurred since the begin- 
ning of this century in the conditions of supply. Until 
shortly before the war it was very difficult to separate zinc 
from the complex lead-zinc ores, but the perfection of the 
selective flotation method of metal concentration enabled 
producers to recover separately the greater part of both the 
lead and zinc content from the ore. The treatment of zinc, 
however, still remains a more complicated process than the 
recovery of lead. Consequently, only about three-fifths of 
the world’s zinc is recovered in the countries of production, 
while no less than 85 per cent. of the world’s lead output is 
treated in the mining territories, and the proportion is 
tending to increase, to the disadvantage of the independent 
(or customs) smelters. On the other hand, the recent 
demand for high-grade spelter required for die-casting and 
armaments has given the zinc smelters a new lease of life, 
and their influence will continue to be important. 

The world’s lead and spelter industry can be divided into 
three territorial sections—the United States, the British 
Empire and the rest of the world. The first is the world’s 
largest producer and consumer of the two metals, but it is 
a self-contained unit and has thus only an indirect influence 
on the world market. Exports are small and imports into 
the United States are rendered difficult by duties of 2} 
cents per lb. on lead and 1} cents per Ib. on spelter. The 
British Empire is much less of a closed unit than the 
United States, although the introduction of the Ottawa 
duties in 1932 put some obstacles in the way of free inter- 
national trade. These duties on Britain’s imports of foreign 
lead and zinc amounted originally to 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, but they were reduced in August, 1935, to 7s. 6d. 
per ton for lead and 12s. 6d. per ton for spelter. At present 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee is examining an 
application for an increase in the spelter duty, which will 
probably be raised again to about 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
These duties have provided a considerable stimulus to the 
Empire production of lead and zinc, particularly in 
Canada, Australia and Newfoundland. Consumption has 
also increased sharply in recent years, both in the United 
Kingdom and in the other countries of the Empire; some 
of the Dominions, notably Australia and India, have 
erected their own paint, rolling and galvanising works. The 
United Kingdom now ranks second to the United States 
as a consumer of lead and spelter. 

In the rest of the world, the German demand for the 
two metals is the dominating influence. Although 
Germany’s ore production has been increased in recent 
years with the help of large State funds, the country is 
still dependent on foreign supplies. Belgium has main- 
tained in recent years her position as a smelting country, 
working almost entirely on imported ore. Supplies from 
Mexico and Spain, two countries formerly of considerable 
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importance in the lead and spelter trade, have been affected 
by internal disturbances. New supplies have been developed 
in Russia, Jugoslavia and Peru to a sufficient extent to raise 
the world output of zinc in 1937 to a record level. 


Unlike the copper, tin and aluminium industries, the 
production of lead and spelter is uncontrolled. Between 
1929 and 1932, some of the main producers of lead endea- 
voured to stabilise the market through a pool, and in 1935 
producers outside the United States arranged not to 
increase their production without notice, but neither of 
these arrangements were ever really effective. A cartel for 
zinc was in existence between the autumn of 1931 and the 
end of 1934. It comprised all the large producers except 
those in the United States, but collapsed because several 
members were unwilling to reduce their output sufficiently. 
The prevalence of isolated and protected markets, the 
differences in production costs (which have been intensified 
in recent years by currency devaluation and State subsidies), 
the importance on the zinc market of the customs smelters 
who work on imported ore—all these factors make it 
difficult for the producers of lead and spelter to exert 
unified and effective control over their total output. 


Owing partly to this lack of regulation, the production 
of lead and spelter has been maintained during the last two 
years at levels considerably in excess of consumption, as is 
shown by the table on page 430. The statistics for the mines 
output in the current year are not yet available, but, accord- 
ing to the Metallgesellschaft, the output of lead outside the 
United States increased from 926,660 metric tons in the 
first nine months of 1937 to 939,338 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of the current year. During the same 
period the production of spelter outside the United States 
increased from 831,492 tons to 861,111 tons, while the 
consumption of lead (again excluding the United States) 
is estimated to have fallen by 10 to 15 per cent. and that 
of zinc by 15 to 20 per cent. Consequently, stocks of both 
metals must have risen considerably this year. 


It is not, therefore, surprising that the prices of lead 
and spelter should have fallen in the past twelve months 
relatively to those of the other important base metals, or 
that fresh attempts should be made to introduce some form 
of production control. Last September, the main non- 
American producers of lead and zinc agreed to form a Lead 
Producers’ Association, with this object in view. So far 
no details have been published, but it is understood that 
the completion of the lead agreement is to be followed by 
a similar scheme for the control of spelter production. 
Recent events on the copper and tin markets have demon- 
strated the advantages of production control. While the 
special conditions of these industries render centralised 
control difficult, the experience gained in the last few years 
may now make closer co-operation possible. 


Valuation for Customs 


T= last of the eight Exchanges of Notes appended to 

the Anglo-American Trade Agreement refers to the 
problem of determining the values of goods for the pur- 
poses of Customs duty. In these Notes the two Govern- 
ments make reference to discussions that have occurred 
between them “ concerning the bases and methods of deter- 
mining dutiable value in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, and the desirability of removing, 
in so far as possible, any uncertainties in respect of these 
matters” and pledge themselves “to afford full oppor- 
tunity . . . for consultation between representatives of the 
two Governments concerning general problems of valuation 
as well as specific difficulties of application which may 
arise from time to time.” 

The problem of valuation here referred to is not often 
mentioned in discussions of the tariff policies of the two 
countries concerned. In point of fact, however, among those 
acquainted with the facts of Anglo-American trade, fiercer 
Controversy rages over this question than over any actual 


rates of duty, and there are many informed Americans who 
are of the opinion that an alteration in British methods of 
valuation would be of far greater benefit to American trade 
than any practicable alterations of duty. 

The practices of the two countries in the matter of 
valuation are almost diametrically opposed to each other. 
American tariff duties are levied on the value of the 
article in the exporting country and before it has had any 
costs of ocean freight or insurance added to it. The primary 
basis for valuation is the so-called “ foreign value,” which 
is defined in the Tariff Act of 1930 as “the market value 
or the price, at the time of exportation of such merchandise 
to the United States, at which such or similar merchandise 
is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in the principal 
markets of the country from which exported. . . .” Only 
if this “ foreign value” or the “ export value” (which is 
similarly defined) cannot be ascertained, are the appraisers 
entitled to refer to the United States value, and this is 
carefully defined as “the price... in the principal 
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market of the United States . . . with allowance made 
for duty, cost of transportation and insurance and other 
necessary expenses from the place of shipment to the place 
of delivery. . . .” In brief, the American duty is levied 
on the f.o.b. value of imports. 

The operative clause of the British Import Duties Act 
of 1932, on the other hand, lays it down that the dutiable 
value of imported goods “ shall be taken to be the price 
which they would fetch on a sale in the open market at the 
time of importation ”—i.e. in Great Britain. Duty is 
charged on the value of the goods in the exporting country 
plus the costs of shipping and insurance—in short, on the 
c.i.f. value. 

From the administrative point of view, both systems 
have their advantages. Under the American f.o.b. system, 
value can be taken, in the great majority of cases, from the 
invoice. But it has been found necessary to station attachés 
of the United States Treasury Department in foreign 
countries to ensure the accuracy of invoice values. The 
British c.i.f. system avoids this necessity, and, for goods 
which have an open market, provides a very simple test of 
value. But where there is no open market, it provides no 
sure and easy way of establishing value. 

It is obvious that a very considerable difference may 
emerge in practice between valuations established under 
the two systems. For one thing, comparisons of ad valorem 
duties in the two countries are impossible: a duty of 10 per 
cent. in the United States is considerably lower than a duty 
of 10 per cent. in Great Britain. This fact should be borne 
in mind in comparing the tariff schedules of the two 
countries. 

An f.o.b. system works in favour of an importer who has 
to bring his goods a long way; a c.i.f. system in favour of 
the near-at-hand importer. Thus if, say, timber from the 
United States and Sweden is selling in competition in 
the British market at, say, £22 a standard, the c.i.f. value 
and duty on timber from the two countries will be the 
same—if the rate of duty is 10 per cent., both importers 
will be paying £2 a standard. But it may well be that of 
the £20 per standard received by the American seller, £10 
represents freight and insurance, while the Swedish seller 
has only £5 to pay for these costs. On the basis of these 
illustrative figures, an application of the f.o.b. system 
would lead to a duty of £1 per standard on American 
wood and £1 10s. per standard on Swedish wood. It would 
be wrong to suggest that either method is inherently more 
fair than the other. It is natural, however, that American 
shippers to the British market, being accustomed to the 
f.o.b. system in their own country and having, for 
geographical reasons, to bear heavier shipping charges than 
many of their competitors, should feel themselves hardly 
used by the British system, especially since the bulk of their 
heavier shipping charges goes to British shipowners and 
insurers. 

This disability applies more severely, of course, to goods 
whose bulk is large relatively to their value—that is, in 
the main, to raw materials. For the majority of manufac- 
tured goods, especially such goods as are sent to Great 
Britain by the United States, the difference between f.o.b. 
and c.i.f. valuation would, in itself, be of comparatively 
small importance. But the American importer of manufac- 
tured goods into the British market has another set of 
grievances against the British system of valuation. The 
great majority of manufactured goods cannot be valued 
by any open market quotation. Indeed, the Import Duties 
Act specifically exempts from this method of valuation 
patented, registered or trade-marked goods and any goods 
imported by sole agents or firms affiliated in any way 
with their suppliers—exemptions which cover nearly all 
American manufactured goods imported into this country. 

For goods whose value cannot be determined in the 
open market, the Act, in effect, specifies that value shall 
be determined by the price at which the goods are sold 
in the United Kingdom “less an allowance in respect of 
duties of Customs and reasonable merchanting expenses 
and profits incidental to the marketing of the goods after 
importation.” It is in the interpretation placed upon these 
words that difficulties arise. The Act enjoins the Customs 
to arrive at the duty payable by calculating backwards from 
the price. When, consequently, an American firm, wishing 
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to market its goods in this country, inquires what the duty 
would be, it is first asked to state its selling price. And 
since the selling price depends on the duty, it is difficult 
to give an answer. 

Even this logical difficulty, however, does not create 
as much trouble as some of the methods of assessment. It 
has been decided that the only satisfactory way of deter- 
mining what are the “reasonable merchanting expenses 
and profits incidental to the marketing of the goods after 
importation” is to examine the books of the importing 
firm or agency in Great Britain and to divide its actual 
expenses and profits into two categories—those that can 
and those that cannot be deducted from selling price to 
arrive at dutiable value. 

This gives rise to remarkable anomalies. The Customs 
authorities have placed some rather curious definitions 
on what constitutes a post-importation expense. Thus no 
expenditure on advertising in Great Britain is usually 
allowed as a deduction. The theory is that if goodwill is 
built up by advertising a product in England, its value 
at the moment of importation is thereby enhanced. The 
logical point can be appreciated, but it has the curious 
effect that the more an American manufacturer spends on 
advertising in England, the more duty he will have to pay. 
The authorities have also been very parsimonious in allow- 
ing expenditure on such things as depreciation of stocks, 
losses on instalment sales, exchange losses, etc. 

Apart altogether from these questions of definition, how- 
ever, the system itself leads to peculiar results. When 
the allowable deductions of a firm have been totalled, they 
are, of course, divided by the number of units sold. In this 
way dutiable value will be higher in a year when sales 
fall off than in a good year. Perhaps the most serious com- 
plaint that is raised against the system, however, is its 
uncertainty. Dutiable value frequently cannot be finally 
established until long after the goods have been sold. In 
so far as the assessment depends upon the examination of 
balance sheets, such a result is almost inevitable. More- 
over, for the same reason, values may change from year 
to year. The net effect is that the American firm selling 
goods in the British market is compelled, in self-protection, 
to quote a retail price which leaves a profit margin large 
enough to cover all contingencies, even though by so doing 
the valuation will be automatically increased. 

The way in which the system works in practice can be 
illustrated by the actual experience of an American firm 
selling, through a British subsidiary, a certain variety of 
machinery. The machines are invoiced to the subsidiary 
at the same price as to other sellers in the United States, 
without any discount for the quantity taken. In 1932, when 
the Act came into force, the Customs agreed, for the time 
being, to take this invoice value as a fair valuation. In 
1933, the valuation was revised upwards to invoice price 
plus 25 per cent., and finally, after very lengthy negotia- 
tions (during all of which duty was being paid at this higher 
valuation), the figure was revised to invoice plus 8 per 
cent., subject to annual review. 

There can be little doubt that this system of valuation, 
by its uncertainty and its necessarily arbitrary character, 
imposes an “ invisible trade barrier ” to American imports 
into Great Britain. When an American duty of 10 per 
cent. is compared with a British duty of 10 per cent., 
therefore, it should be remembered not only that the British 
duty is levied on the c.i.f. value, but also that the value 
may be considerably higher than what is in fact the c.i.f. 
cost of the goods to the importer. 

These are the arguments that have doubtless been raised 
by the Americans in the negotiations now concluded, and 
will be repeated in the consultations to come. So far as 1s 
known, there are no equivalent grievances on the British 
side. The Americans stand very little chance of persuading 
the British Government to modify the whole basis of its 
tariff system (and, incidentally, of its import statistics) 
from c.i.f. valuation to f.o.b. But even with the mainten- 
ance of a c.i.f. system, it would not seem entirely unreason- 
able to suggest that invoice prices (including freight and 
insurance) should be taken as the basis of valuation in all 
cases except where there is a reasonable suspicion of under- 
valuation. The yield to the British Treasury might be 
rather smaller; but there would be a very large saving 10 
time, trouble and ill-will. 
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THE RAILWAYS 
ASK FOR A 
SQUARE DEAL 


Much is being said about the poor financial position of the 
Railway Industry. 









The real position can be stated in a few short sentences. 






1. In fixing rates and conditions for carrying merchandise 
the Railways are bound by statutory controls and regulations 
which have lasted a hundred years and grown more rigid 
with age. 







2. No other form of goods transport is subject to such 
restrictions or anything comparable with them. 







3. Moreover, no other form of transport has or can have 
such basic duties and responsibilities to the State as those 
which the Railways must bear at all times and more especially 
in times of national emergency. 


a errr 








4. It will be impossible for the Railways adequately to 
discharge those national services and duties unless they are 
now set free to put their house in order, and to run their 
business on business lines. 







5. The Railways have no desire whatsoever to interfere with 
other transport services or with any other business. 






6. They merely want the chance to put themselves right so 
that they may be able to meet fair competition in a fair way. 
The main transport services should all start equal. 







7. The time honoured shackles which fetter the Railways 
alone and well nigh strangle their goods traflic must go. 







8. And they must go before it is too late. 





9. A short Act of Parliament is required this Session to meet 
a crying national need. 








The Railways ask for aSquare Deal 


ISSUED BY THE RAILWAY COMPANIES’ ASSOCIATION 
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Finance and Banking 


Sterling’s Downward Path.—This week the pound 
has taken another step downwards, roughly, $4.70 to 
$4.65. This follows last week’s decline from $4.75 to $4.70, 
and in each week the attendant circumstances were much 
the same. Both on November 14th and November 22nd 
the British Control remained out of the market, and it was 
on these days that the pound took its largest downward 
steps. On other days the Control has given vigorous sup- 
port. Naturally the market is a little puzzled at what is 
happening. One theory is that the Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement is based on the tacit understanding that $4.60 
is the “natural” rate for the pousd. It was, the theory 
runs, clearly undesirable for the pound to jump out of the 
window from $4.75 to $4.60 all at once, and it is there- 
fore now coming down by the stairs. If so, it still has to 
descend another flight. But it is extremely improbable that 
any such understanding on a fixed rate formed part of the 
Agreement, and another market suggestion is that 
the authorities wish to encourage the market to become 
long of dollars, on the argument that the Exchange 
Account’s gold will presently be reinforced by a draft on 
the Bank’s gold, on the lines discussed in The Economist 
of November 12th. This may temporarily create an atmo- 
sphere unfavourable to sterling, but if the market is already 
short of pounds, it will be much easier to dispel that 
atmosphere by bringing about a rally in sterling. This, 
however, is all pure surmise. Its only importance lies in 
emphasising the market’s difficulty in understanding the 
Control’s policy. The time therefore may be opportune for 
some intimation how the authorities view the present trend 
of sterling, and what action they deem appropriate both on 
the short-term and the long-term view. 


* * * 


Control’s New Tactics.—Little more than a month 
ago, the Exchange Equalisation Account began to operate 
systematically in forward dollars. During the last few 
weeks it has further extended the scope of its activities 
by embarking upon the control of the “day dollar” 
market. As is well known, speculators who buy spot 
dollars which are due for delivery in two days usually 
cover themselves the next day by selling “ day dollars,” 
which are to be delivered on the following day. Owing to 
the one-sided trend of speculative operations, there has 
for some time been a persistent selling pressure on day 
dollars, which at times went to a considerable discount in 
relation to spot dollars. As a result, arbitrageurs were able 
to earn 2 per cent. per annum, and more, by selling spot 
dollars against the purchase of day dollars. The authorities 
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intervened, however, and to a large extent took the place 
of the arbitrageurs by covering their sales of spot dollars 
through the purchase of day dollars. The result was that 
the discount on day dollars narrowed down to something 
like 1} to 14 per cent. per annum. Even that rate attracts 
a certain number of arbitrageurs, but most of the covering 
operations in “day dollars” are now provided by the 
authorities themselves. The Exchange Equalisation Ac- 
count thus uses its funds at what may be regarded as 
fairly remunerative rates in the existing circumstances. 
At the same time, however, its tactics tend to encourage 
speculation in spot dollars, since the cost of covering 
through sales of day dollars has been materially reduced 
through official intervention. 


* * * 


To keep down the premium on forward dollars through 
official intervention serves a useful purpose, even though 
the cost of speculation is thereby reduced, because the 
evidence of the widening of the forward rate would tend to 
increase the selling pressure on spot sterling. In the case 
of the “‘ day dollar ” market, however, the rates are never 
published, and are known only to a comparatively small 
number of specialised dealers. For this reason the 
widening of the discount on “day dollars” would produce 
no psychological effect similar to that produced by the 
widening of the premium on forward dollars, and there 
seems to be little object in pursuing tactics which tend to 
stimulate speculation without at the same time dis- 
couraging genuine withdrawals. Indeed, it would perhaps 
be wiser for the authorities deliberately to widen the 
discount on day dollars in order to discourage speculation 
in spot dollars, which has lately assumed considerable 
proportions. Most of the short positions in spot sterling 
are carried by the sale of day dollars against the purchase 
of spot dollars. If the cost of these operations were raised 
to, say, 5 or 6 per cent. per annum, this might induce 
some of the more conservative speculators to cover. 


* * * 


New Zealand Bank Rate Increased.—The Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand decided at the end of last week to 
raise its official discount rate from 2 per cent., where it 
had stood since June, 1936, to 4 per cent. It is not difficult 
to interpret the general motives underlying this move, 
though it is definitely more difficult to follow the proposed 
mechanics by which the desired objective is to be attained. 
The unpalatable fact in New Zealand’s monetary situation 
is the severity of the recent decline in the reserve of London 
funds. How to arrest and reverse that movement is the 
main financial problem facing the New Zealand authorities 
to-day. In this task they start with the handicap that the 
programme on which the Labour Party was recently re- 
elected provided for additional pensions and social services 
which, however commendable in principle, must to some 
extent inflate the cost and price structure in the Dominion 
and therefore bring further indirect pressure on the balance 
of payments. None the less, if the exchange rate is to 
remain at its current level, retrenchment of some kind 
appears to be called for. The doubling of the discount rate 
is the first answer to that call. It is unfortunately a wholly 
ineffective answer, for the discount rate of the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand has little more than academic sig- 
nificance at the moment. The last annual report of the 
Bank admitted that, despite the low level of the rate (it 
had remained at 2 per cent. throughout the year), no bills 
had been presented for discount or re-discount. If any 
other indication of the ineffectiveness of this official rate 
were needed it would be provided by the fact that the 
doubling of the rate has made no difference whatever t0 
the deposit or overdraft rates charged by the trading banks 
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in New Zealand. As there is no money market in New 
Zealand, the rise in Bank rate has occurred in a virtual 
vacuum. If, indeed, the Reserve Bank decides to make a 
reality of the policy of credit restriction it has better means 
at its disposal. Under the banking law of New Zealand 
the trading banks must maintain with the Reserve Bank 
certain proportionate reserve balances. The Reserve Bank, 
moreover, has the power to vary these minimum ratios. 
The weapon of contraction is thus ready to hand. 


* * * 


Bank of France.—This week’s Bank of France return 
records the changes due to M. Reynaud’s new proposals, 
classified in The Economist of November 19th. The Bank’s 
gold has been duly written up from a basis of 43 to one 
of 27.5 milligrammes per franc, with the result that it has 
increased by Frs. 31,456 millions. The counterpart to this 
revaluation is a reduction of Frs. 27,507 millions in pro- 
visional advances, which are now consolidated under the 
Reynaud Convention of November 12, 1938. The per- 
manent advances have also been duly raised by Frs. 6,800 
millions to Frs. 10,000 millions. This last represents new 
borrowing facilities, while the repayment of provisional 
advances also falls Frs. 3,949 millions short of the increase 
in the Bank’s gold. Incidentally, the whole of this last 
increase can be shown by a simple calculation to be due to 
revaluation, and none of it represents any acquisition of 
fresh gold. 

BANK OF FRANCE 


Nov. 10 Nov. 17 Change 
(Frs. millions) _ 


Gold eoseseeees ssseeeeeseeees 55,808 87,264 + 31,456 
Commercial bills ......... 14,239 13,499 — 740 
Advances on securities... 4,005 3,971 ~ 34 
Loans to State :-— 
(a) General jnraethene 3,200 10,000 + 6,800 
_(0) Provisional shisnaees 48,134 20,627 — 27,507 
Note Circulation ......446 108,771 107,348 — 1,423 
Deposits :— 
Publlic,...ccccsoccccscecece 3,548 6,181 + 2,633 
FUE *ciskiientnetsinnns 23,322 31,492 + 8,170 


The total new borrowing, therefore, amounts apparently to 
Frs. 6,800 plus Frs. 3,949 millions, or to nearly Frs. 11,000 
millions. Frs. 2,633 millions have been placed to the credit 
of the Treasury in public deposits, but the major part has 
gone into private deposits. It would be interesting to know 
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what this means. It is inconceivable that the whole of this 
Frs. 8,170 millions has already reached the banking system 
for this would imply that it has been spent in one week. 


* * ra 


English, Scottish and Australian Bank.— 
Mr S. M. Ward, in his speech at the annual meeting held 
on November 23rd, discussed the past year’s change in 
Australia’s balance of payments. The value of wool 
exports had been affected by the fall in prices, but as 
there had been improvements in other items, the total 
value of Australia’s exports only showed a reduction of 
£stg.3,500,000 between 1936-37 and 1937-38. Imports, 
however, were {stg.21 millions higher, and so the export 
surplus had been reduced from £stg.36.4 to £stg.11.8 
millions. Mr Ward’s conclusion was that, for the two years 
taken together, Australia’s export surplus was sufficient 
to cover her sterling debt service, and he also regarded 
last year’s increase in imports as a passing phase. The 
outlook for Australian business was not altogether satis- 
factory, the adverse factors being drought, the fall in the 
price of wheat and increased Government expenditure. 
He regarded the banking position as thoroughly sound, 
and the banks had been able to meet all legitimate 
demands without unduly straining their resources. How 
far they will be able to do so in the near future is perhaps 
more debatable, but Mr Ward called attention to a remark 
made in September by the Federal Treasurer. The 
Commonwealth Bank, the Treasurer explained, could 
within the limits of sound finance be relied upon to use 
appropriate central banking measures to assist in counter- 
acting or lessening a decline in activity. Some indication 
of possible needs in this direction is given by the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank’s own accounts. The ratio 
of cash to current accounts during the past year has fallen 
from 79.2 per cent. to 57.5 per cent., and the ratio of cash 
to all deposits has fallen from 32.1 per cent. to 23.5 per 
cent. Meanwhile the ratio of advances to deposits has 
risen from 77.3 per cent. to 82.7 per cent. Thus the bank- 
ing position is not quite so liquid as it was a year ago, and 
if the banks are to provide further assistance to agricul- 
ture and trade it looks as if some enlargement of the credit 
base might be necessary. Whether this is the best way of 
dealing with a possible recession is, of course, open to 
argument. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE broad aspects of this week’s fall in 
sterling from $4.70 to $4.64} are dis- 
cussed in a Financial Note. The British 
Control gave no support on Tuesday, 
and only intervened intermittently on 
Wednesday and Thursday. There were 
also indications in the market that on 
Wednesday the Control may have been 
buying dollars. This week the move- 
ment in the rate was out of pro- 
Portion to the limited volume of busi- 
ness actually passing. French francs 
were bid until Thursday, when labour 
troubles necessitated some support from 
the French authorities. Spot francs have 
been at Frs. 17844, with three months’ 
francs at Frs. 244 discount, or slightly 
better than a week ago. Belgas and Swiss 
San ‘moved with the dollar, their 
pective rates droppi from bel. 
27.82 to bel. 27.46, i Frs. 20.85 
to Frs. 20.46. One month’s belgas were 
Quoted at 1 cent premium to par, and 
o *¢ months’ at 1 to 3 cents discount. 
uilders continued to be bid in connec- 
On with the repayment of the French 
roe and the spot rate has come down 
rom Fl. 8.654 to Fl. 8.54. The market 
still finds difficulty in taking a view 


on sterling, but the general impression 
in both London and Paris is that the 
decline is not yet at an end. 


* 


The Money Market 


Money has been distinctly less _plenti- 
ful this week, and, contrary to the usual 
experience, the shortage has been most 
noticeable in the case of loans from the 
clearing banks. It is true that outside 
lenders have been inclined to call every 
morning, but equally regularly they 
have been offering money every after- 
noon. Thus bond-money has been # per 
cent. in the morning and 4 per cent. in 
the afternoon. 


Nov. 25, Nov. 17, Nov. 24, 
1937 1938 1938 
% % % 


Bank Rate .........ss+eee 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... lg lg lg 
om Loan Rates: efe-l® ted® tpt? 
earing Banks ...... > Vaal 
cacsccsccsoccoeses pS 4 19-34 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... 9g—1959 lp 34 
Three months’ bank 
bills ......cescccccceee 53 %6 34 


* Viz. lp per cent. for loans —es Treasury bills 
and other bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent, Tice ahe of 
and other gilt within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


The change in the conditions has made 
the banks very reluctant buyers of bills. 
Last week the tender rate rose sharply 
from }} to } per cent., for the syndicate 
dropped the price from £99 17s. 4d. to 
£99 16s. 2d. per cent., and nevertheless 
secured a 38 per cent. allotment. This 
week one of the banks has taken a few 
February bills at 44 per cent., while 
there was some special buying of 
Januaries at the same rate. The fine rate 
for three months’ bills, however, is 
quoted at a firm 3? per cent., while the 
market rate for January bills, for which 
there is no demand, is even higher. 


* 


The Bank Return 


Tuts week has witnessed a further 
slight contraction in the note circula- 
tion, which is now at its lowest level 
immediately prior to the Christmas 
expansion. So far the fiduciary note 
issue has remained unchanged, but as 
the circulation is now only four millions 
less than it was a year ago, it looks as if 
the fiduciary note issue can hardly re- 
main unaltered. 

In the banking department the increase 
in the Reserve has been duly neutralised 
by a reduction in Government securities. 








| 
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London Transport Fares.—Last Thursday’s 
announcement by the Standing Joint Committee of the 
London Passenger Transport Board and the main line 
railways brought within the realm of official discussion 
a matter which has for several weeks been more than an 
open secret. The Joint Committee decided to recommend 
its members to take steps to secure an increase of certain 
fares in the London Transport area. It now lies with 
the respective undertakings to devise, in co-operation, 
a scheme for fare adjustments. The Board has the power 
to adjust railway fares in cases where they are below the 
statutory maxima, to fix bus fares as it deems fit, and to 
adjust anomalous and reduced-rate fares, subject to any 
statutory limits. It is probable that the Board, for its own 
part, will seek a solution of the net revenue problem by 
concentrating primarily on fare anomalies rather than by 
secking any given basic increase in charges. The main line 
railways, for their part, will need the sanction of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal for any increase in fares above 
existing statutory limits. The retention of a given basic 
increase may be easier for the main line companies, since 
the average length of passenger journeys is longer, and 
fare adjustments are simpler to devise. For London 
Transport, on the other hand, the revision of charges and 
modifications of tickets is a lengthy and detailed process. 
To enable London Transport to earn the standard dividend 
of 5} per cent. on the “ C ” stock, net pool receipts would 
have to increase by £620,000 to cover the margin between 
a 4 per cent. dividend and the standard rate, or by 
£990,000 if allowance is made for the exceptional income- 
tax credit of £230,000 last year. These two sums repre- 
sent respectively 1.5 per cent. and 2.4 per cent. on the 
Pool’s gross takings for the year to June last. 


* * * 


A “C” Stock Guarantee?—The expectation 
that fare adjustments would permit the payment of 
standard dividends on London Transport “‘C” stock 
at a future date has been linked during the past month 
with the assumption that, in such circumstances, steps 
to seek the appointment of a receiver for the undertaking 
(since it has failed in each of three consecutive years to 
pay standard dividends) might not be taken. In letters to 
the Press this week, however, Mr J. F. Heaton (chairman 
of the Tilling group, which itself controls the requisite 
5 per cent. of the “‘ C ” stock on which to base a receiver- 
ship application) has argued that the Board is in default, 
and must remain so until the interest deficit for the past 


year is made good. Hence, it follows in his view that 
holders of the “‘ C ” stock have a “ more or less perpetual 
right to apply for a receivership.” And Mr Heaton also 
concedes that the payment of a 54 per cent. dividend or 
a possible maximum of 6 per cent. may be represented 
as an excessive burden upon the travelling public. He 
therefore proposes as a “permanent solution” that 
“C” stockholders should waive their existing rights 
(except those affecting redemption) in return for a fixed 
interest rate of 4 per cent., guaranteed, together with 
redemption, by the Government. The proposal would 
mean a loss of potential income, compared with the 
standard dividend of £385,482, which would be available 
for the travelling public. 


* * * 


The wheel has indeed come full circle. The “C” 
stock began as an equity, was granted the highest powers 
of a debenture under statutorily defined conditions of 
default and now, it is suggested, should be elevated to a 
status even superior to that of the “A” and “ B” stocks 
of the Board. For a stock which was founded upon 
the equity capitals of the constituent companies taken 
over by London Transport (and offered, at the time of 
its creation, reasonable prospects that standard revenues 
would be achieved), this would indeed be a translation to 
a new sphere. At present, on a strict definition of earnings, 
the Board is not covering, by a margin of nearly 1 per 
cent., the rate of dividend which Mr Heaton would wish 
to be guaranteed, even though fare adjustments may bring 
the stock into the standard dividend zone, say, two years 
hence. The market price of such a stock would also 
present some striking anomalies. Taking 4 per cent. 
Funding as a model, the translated “‘ C ” stock would 
stand at 109, compared with 79 at present. It is not the 
difference in these prices which constitutes a necessary 
objection to the suggestion, although it would be 
striking enough to the public eye. From the investment 
aspect, the fact that the new stock would provide a flat 
yield of, say, 3} per cent. compared with 4} per cent. 
for the 5 per cent. “ A” stock and 42 per cent. for the 
5 per cent. “ B” stock (with similar margins for redemp- 
tion yields) is sufficient illustration of the anomalies 
which would be involved by the suggested revision of 
status. It may, indeed, be asked why the statutory rights 
already in the hands of the “ C ” stockholders should be 
extended in a way which has no reference to the conditions 
contemplated under the Act of 1933. 





Nov. 24 Nov. 9, Nov.16. Nov.23, 
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bill maturities and securities. Apartfrom sales. This demand, however, came 
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paralleled last year. It may, therefore,be | when the exchange market is very sensi- bay. This week has witnessed some 


as much due to Treasury preparations tive. Wednesday’s 
for next week’s War Loan dividend pay- _ prices at the fixing were only 2d. short 
of the March 6, 1935, record. 


ments as to more spectacular causes. 


and Thursday’s American trade buying for cash, and the 
margin between cash and forward has 
widened to 4d. per ounce. 
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Sharepushing Bill Second Reading.—The un- 
opposed second reading of the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Bill on Monday testifies to the general 
desire, irrespective of political opinion, to stop the vicious 
exploitation of the ignorance, credulity, or even the greed, 
of the small investor. At the outset of the debate, the 
President of the Board of Trade gave an assurance that he 
would accept any suggestions designed to strengthen the 
Bill, to make it as effective as possible in dealing with the 
rogue, and as little hampering as possible in dealing with 
the honest man. On the subject of Clause 10 (formerly 
Clause 9), Mr Oliver Stanley had little to add, but the 
revisions in the second version were not at all to the taste 
of Mr Tom Johnston, whose work in fighting share- 
pushing is universally acknowledged. Yet it was surely 
ungenerous of Mr Johnston to ascribe the modifications 
of the original Clause 9 to the clamour of certain financial 
journalists who “ write up or write down companies in 
the columns of the daily newspapers.” Undoubtedly, it 
is true, as The Economist pointed out when the first draft 
of the Bill was published, that financial journals stood to 
be liable for any statements which they might “ reasonably 
be expected to know ” to be false or misleading. And it is 
also true that the new Clause, although it represents an 
improvement on the old, still leaves the respectable 
financial Press, like other institutions, with an unwelcome 
additional burden. For this reason, the Clause will be 
closely scrutinised in Committee. If, as Government 
spokesmen insisted on Monday, the share-pushing evil is 
of minor importance compared with legitimate dealings 
in securities, that reason is the more cogent for avoiding 
any restrictions on the freedom of the Press to give bona 
fide advice to the genuine investor, and to expose with 
vigour the activities of the share-pusher. 


* * * 


L.M.S. Preference Position.—At their meeting on 
Thursday the directors of the London Midland and Scot- 
tish Railway decided to defer the recommendation of a 
dividend on the 5 per cent. redeemable preference stock 
until February 8, 1939, when the audited accounts will be 
available. This stock, of course, ranks part passu with the 
4 per cent. preference stock—a consideration which, to- 
gether with the serious fall in receipts in recent months, is 
responsible for the deferment. The decision itself suggests 
a fall in net receipts of at least £3,048,082—the margin by 
which the 5 per cent. dividend was covered last year. The 
met decrease during the first half-year amounted to 
£1,496,000, and there has since been a gross fall in traffics 
of £1,749,000 during the past twenty weeks. It was not, of 
course, to be expected that any substantial savings in direct 
operating costs would be achieved to offset the gross fall 
in traffics during this period. Indeed, on the basis of the 
estimate published in The Economist of November 12th, it 
1s probable that earnings for the 5 per cent. redeemable 
stock are running at the rate of about 44 per cent., with 
approximately 3% per cent. for the 4 per cent. preference 
stock. And if our basis of estimation is fairly near the 
mark, there will be no dramatic change in these potential 
earnings during the remaining weeks of this year. 


* * * 





New Unit Trusts.—At the present rate of de- 
velopment the number of unit trusts will reach treble 
figures by no distant date. Two further trusts have been 
launched this week. Of these, Universal Second Unit 

Tust provides a new unit of flexible type, which is avail- 
able both for the new investor and also in exchange for 
existing sub-units of Universal Fixed Trust, for holders 
who desire to “ switch ” up to December 17th next. The 
terms of the exchange are no less interesting than the 
character of the new trust. Until the final date, Universal 
Second Trust will, in effect, remain a fixed trust, with a 
panel of securities identical with those held by Universal 
Fixed Trust. In other words, exchange will be on a basis 
of complete equality. After that date, the managers will 

ave power, subject to the Trustee’s veto, to invest in the 
Securities of 320 companies, as compared with the pre- 
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sent number of 73 securities held by the fixed trust. 
The initial service charge will be 4 per cent. In this re- 
spect also, original purchasers of Universal Fixed Trust 
will be treated equitably, since the trust was formed four 
years ago, with a twenty-year life, and a loading charge 
of 5 per cent. In addition, a management charge of } 
per cent. will be levied each half-year, of which one-half 
will be set aside in a “ Trust Renewal Fund ” to provide 
for the extension of the new trust, at the end of its sixteen- 
year life, if necessary. In general, the method of “ fiexing ” 
the Universal Fixed Trust is optional, simple, and equit- 
able. It is for the investor himself to decide whether to 
pay the extra charge for its advantages. 


* * * 


The second introduction, Cumulative Investment Trust, 
formed by the Allied Investors’ group, is of the “ appro- 
priation ” type, covering a range of 50 companies initially, 
and a permitted range of 78 concerns in all. The Trust also 
adopts the principle of reserve fund accumulation, which 
has recently been advanced by at least one other formation. 
Five-sixths of the income received during each distribu- 
tion period will be paid out to unit holders, and the re- 
mainder put to reserve fund. While this provision for 
automatic saving has a legitimate investment appeal, it is 
somewhat counter to the usual conception of the needs of 
the smaller type of unit trust investor who, to judge by the 
relative success of different types of advertising, is most 
easily wooed when the cash payment is highest. From the 
technical point of view, it is important to note that the 
reserve portion of the Trust’s income will be treated as 
capital, and will thus be costed in the price of units. 


* * * 


Insurance Share Index.—The moderate recovery in 
insurance share prices which occurred during the second 
quarter, did not continue between June and September. 
In general, insurance share quotations were barely main- 
tained, and The Economist index of insurance share values 
shows a slight fall from 4.312 to 4,307 (based on an invest- 
ment in 1913 of £1,000 in the ordinary shares of 24 in- 
surance companies). The index takes account of bonus 
share issues, by assuming the sale of rights and purchase 
of an additional holding. Details are given below: — 


> peal { i ! 
| Aver- | Aver-| Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
n | age, | age, 30, 31, 31, 30, | 30, 
va | 1936 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 





ianc wee | 25525! 2,341! 2,226 2,268) 2,058! 2,142) 2,100 
Alliance vse | 37968) 3,698] 3619. 3,809) 3,428, 3873. 3,746 
Caledonian ......cccccccccees 5,464) 5,457; 5,284 5,032 4,655 4,% 6 4,655 
Commercial Union ......... | 4,870 4,490 4,354 4,354 4,1 36 4,408 4,136 
Employers’ Liability ...... | 2,540! 2,509] 2,567, 2,432 2,117) 2,342 2,297 
Equity and RAW cee .. | 5,909 6,986 6,428 6,517 5,604 5,439 5,274 
General Accident.... .. | 14,716! 14,582) 14,666! 14,332 11,999 12,333 13,332 
Gresham Fire .......seeeeee- | 5,016) 4,571, 4,381) 4,286 4,19 3,619 3,619 
GUBIGION ....cccccccceccscceee 3,793) 3,548 3,384 3,384 3,128 3,487 3,487 
Legal and General ........- | 13,716 12,944) 11,749 11,475 9,830 10,929 10,929 
Life Asscn. of Scotland ... | 3,932) 3,792) 3,638 3,590 3,447 3, = 133 
London and Lancashire... | 5,676, 4,962) 4,692 4,616 4,231 4,3¢ 8 4,462 
London Assurance ......... | 3,293) 3,172| 3,050, 3,056 2,668 2,814 2,911 
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Some fairly considerable movements in individual shares 
are evident. Thirteen of the twenty-four shares registered 
a fall, but the combined effect was offset by an improve- 
ment in General Accident and North British and Mercan- 
tile, and to a lesser extent in London and Lancashire and 
London Assurance. Six shares were unchanged during the 
quarter. 





Company Notes 


Electric and Musical Prospects.—The sharp fall 
in profits of Electric and Musical Industries for 1937-38 
(discussed on page 333 of The Economist of Novem- 
ber 12th) was not, in Mr Alfred Clark’s view at the annual 
meeting, such as to cause any surprise to those who had 
closely followed events in the radio, household appliance, 
and bicycle industries. In the course of his address, he 
explained how, after the second or third month of the past 











ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
Chairman : HARTLEY WITHERS 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves exceed £100,000 
Invested Trust Funds exceed £3,500,000 


Dealings commenced on Wednesday, 23rd Nov. ina 
New Unit Trust created by Trust Deed dated Nov. 
15th 1938 between the Managers and 


THE MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


known as 


THE CUMULATIVE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


The Trust Fund is based on the shares of 50 leading 
British Industrial companies (with a possible range 
of 78), and constitutes in itself an absolutely first-class 
investment in British “‘ equity ” stocks. 
A permanent holder of well-selected “‘ equity ” 
shares may rely upon a gradual appreciation of 
the capital value of his investment as the years 
go by. No single investment fact is better 
attested statistically than this. 
The investor in equities, moreover, can afford to 
supplement this passive growth in the value of 
his holdings over a period of years by a positive 
act of saving. At the present time the Trust 
Fund of Cumulative Investment Trust, contain- 
ing only first-class securities, yields over £5 §s. 
per cent. gross. British Government Securities 
yield no more than £3 10s. per cent. per annum 
for permanent investment. The investor in 
equities can spend substantially more than that, 
and yet reserve a proportion for accumulation 
which will rapidly augment the total value of 
This is the principle on which the Cumulative 
Investment Trust is based. Out of anticipated 
earnings at current unit price of £5 5s. per cent. 
per annum, from cash dividends only, the Trus- 
tees will place one-sixth (or the equivalent of 
178. 6d. per cent. per annum) to reserve and will 
distribute approx. £4 7s. 6d. per cent. gross. 
The booklet of the Trust, which can be obtained free 
on application, explains the plan fully and contains 
interesting tables showing how it would have operated 
over the last 25 years. 


Apply to your Stockbroker or Bank or the Managers: 
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financial year, sales of radio sets began to fall off, and the 
fall in profits was intensified by price reductions, which 
were later employed in an attempt to stimulate sales. 
Radio sets are largely bought on the hire-purchase system, 
and in times of serious political uncertainty would-be 
purchasers hesitate to enter into long-term engagements, 
To a smaller extent, the same factors are present in the 
household appliance and cycle trades. The bicycle section 
had, however, returned a loss for 1937-38 owing 
partly to additional expense in starting up the new factory 
at Hayes, where some of the facilities will be used for 
handling armaments orders which have been received. 
Government orders have been placed for products manu- 
factured during the last war, and also for electrical goods. 
Mr Clark suggested that the contribution of Government 
work to profits would be small, but that it would spread 
overheads. Television sets were sold in 1937-38 in far 
greater number than in the previous year (the first of 
television broadcasting). Few company chairmen are bold 
enough to look forward, even in the most tentative words, 
to the “year after next.” But while Mr Clark admitted 
that trading in the early part of the current year had not 
been good, and while he stressed the fact that the arma- 
ments work would not be in full swing for some time, he 
saw no reason why former earning power should not be 
resumed in 1939-40. 


* * * 


Charterhouse Investment Trust.—The fall in gross 
profits of Charterhouse Investment Trust from £196,430 
to £110,456 is of a severity suggested by the dividend 
cut, but it is not surprising for a year of poor industrial 
issue activity. Although the ordinary dividend is reduced 
from 10 per cent. to 3 per cent., and there is some saving 
in expenses and taxation, the distribution is covered by 
earnings of no more than 3.7 per cent. as compared with 
15.7 per cent. in 1936-37. The surplus is thus sufficient 
to cover little more than the usual allocation of £3,227 
to premises reserve, for most of the special reserve provi- 
sion of £6,686 is offset by a draft on the carry-forward, 
now reduced to £30,032. With the diminution in new 
issue activity, however, increasing importance must be 
attached to the investment trust side of the business, 
and the report is chiefly interesting for the information it 
discloses on the assets position. Quoted investments stand 
in the balance sheet (dated November 11, 1938) at 
£1,047,533, the valuation of £972,360 thus showing a 
depreciation of 7.18 per cent., while the original book cost 
appears to be about £1,230,000. This is in itself a 
moderate depreciation, and assuming the unquoted secu- 
rities (which have increased from £7,759 to £68,059) to 
be fully represented, the over-all depreciation of 6.7 per 
cent. on book value is only 1 per cent. higher than that 
recorded a year ago, taking into account the internal re- 
serve of £186,000. In addition to this reserve, however, 
there is now a visible securities reserve of £80,000, formed 
by a transfer from general reserve, which remains at 
£120,000. Although there has been some revival in large 
issues of fixed-interest securities, the outlook for a resump- 
tion of the kind of industrial issue activity in which this 
company is most concerned is not at the moment encourag- 
ing. Dependence on investment income will thereiore 
probably continue, though some confidence in the com- 
pany’s future is suggested by a yield of no more than 
£4 16s. on the £1 units, which stand at 12s. 6d. 


* * * 


United Steel Finance.—New financing of some 
importance, though it will not be effected through a public 
offer, is announced by the United Steel Companies. Some- 
thing over £2,000,000 of cash is involved, and though its 
exact uses are not specified, it appears that the need to 
augment the company’s resources arises from important 
negotiations which are now taking place. The Appleby 
Frodingham works, which were originally expected to be 
completed in the second half of 1938, are—according to 
later information given by Sir Walter Benton Jones at the 
annual meeting—not expected to be ready before January 
next in the case of the coke ovens and before June in the 
case of the blast-furnaces. While the new negotiations 
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(possibly for armaments work, since the larger part of the 
fresh capital consists of short-term notes) are the major 
factor, it is not impossible that some of the new money is 
wanted in connection with these extensions already in hand. 
Ordinary stockholders are to be offered 882,180 £1 
ordinary shares at par, on the basis of one new share for 
£10 of stock held, and at the reduced price of 24s. 9d. per 
share this represents a small bonus of about 6d. In addition 
the company has placed, through Messrs Morgan, Grenfell 
and Company, £1,500,000 of 43 per cent. 10-year notes. 
The new money thus represents an important addition to 
the £11,166,000 of share and loan capital already in exist- 
ence. The notes were dealt in on Thursday on the basis 
1013-102. 
* * * 

Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Outlook.—In the pre- 
liminary profits announcement at the end of October, share- 
holders were informed that total earnings of Wall Paper 
Manufacturers for the year to August 31st had fallen from 
£765,963 to £646,760. The disappointment aroused by this 
17 per cent. reduction in earnings is not mollified by the 
full report. In the second half of the period sales were 
affected by the international situation, while profit margins 
were also smaller on the average. This reduction, as 
Mr Alan Sugden explained at this week’s meeting, 
was due to increased costs, which it was not prac- 
ticable to offset by raising selling prices. Although a 
consolidated profit and loss account is provided, it 
adds but little to the information in the parent com- 
pany’s profit and loss account, and no particulars of ex- 
penses are available apart from debenture interest. After 
charging £48,217 interest and paying £71,991 on the 5 per 
cent. preference stock and the maximum 10 per cent. 
dividend on the ordinary stock, earnings for the deferred 
stock show a fall from £480,273 to £361,070—a movement 
which corresponds exactly with the reduction in total earn- 
ings. The 124 per cent. dividend is thus covered by earn- 
ings of 17.4 per cent., against 24.3 per cent., and £79,208 
is written off goodwill, patents, etc.—after which this item 
will account for £1,100,000, out of total assets of 
£8,075,000. A year ago goodwill was reduced by £100,000, 
and in addition £65,000 was provided for the temporary 
depreciation of securities. After taking this reserve into 
account, the market value of the investments shows a sur- 
plus of £59,000 above book values. The latest results are 
not encouraging, and while 124 per cent. has been paid 
on the deferred shares in each of the past five years, they 
show a rather defensive yield of £7 4s. per cent. at the 
current price of 34s. 9d. 

* * * 


Prospect for ‘ Kaffirs.’,—This week has provided 
two statements of importance for the gold-mining share- 
holder. In the first place, the valuation price for Rand 
output in November has been fixed (subject to confirma- 
tion) at 146s. 6d. per ounce, thus exceeding the previous 
record of 146s, set up in March, 1935. Secondly, Sir 
Robert N. Kotzé, at the Johannesburg Consolidated 
meeting held in Johannesburg, has provided an able 
review not merely of the position of the constituent 
companies in the group (which may be regarded as 
generally favourable), but also of the gold mining industry 
as a whole. Sir Robert did not seek to minimise the 
industry’s burden which arises from indirect costs, such 
as taxation and railway charges—the latter particularly 
important for coal—nor was his stress upon the continued 
need to ensure adequate supplies of labour excessive. 
The industry has succeeded, however, in combating the 
rising tendency of costs through inereased efficiency and 
mechanisation. During the period 1928-30, when the 
average number of natives employed totalled 192,000, 
the output in tons milled per annum per native employed 
amounted to 159, Last year the native labourers employed 
numbered 285,000, but output per head had increased 
to 178 tons. But for this increase in efficiency which 
these figures indicate, the output actually attained would 
have been 10 per cent. lower. Further mechanical advance 


is still Possible, and Sir Robert suggested that even if in 
Certain operations it was not cheaper than manual labour, 


mechanisation provided a valuable insurance against 
labour shortage, 
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Announcin gS 


UNIVERSAL 


Second Unit Trust 
Certificates 


A NEW UNIT TRUST INVESTMENT 
IDENTICAL IN INITIAL PORTFOLIO WITH THE WELL-KNOWN 
UNIVERSAL FIXED TRUST, BUT WITH NON-RIGID OPERATION 
AND A WIDE LIST OF “ PERMITTED” SECURITIES. 





Here are some of the more important features :— 
PORTFOLIO: Until 17th December, 1938, the invest- 


ments of the Trust will be identical with the 73 diversified 
securities which constitute the portfolio of the present 
Universal Fixed Trust, whose invested funds now exceed 
£4,500,000. Thereafter the portfolio may, subject to the 
limitations set out in the Trust Deed, be varied by selection 
of securities from a list of some 320 Companies and from 
Trustee Investments and such other Investments as may, 
subject to the Trust Deed, be added by the Managers. 
LOW SERVICE CHARGE: The initial service charge 
is 4 per cent. of the purchase price of sub-units plus any 
sum that may be required to make the price of each 
sub-unit an exact multiple of three-halfpence. The only 
additional charge is a semi-annual service charge which 
will be raised out of the Unit each half-year and will be 
equal to one-cighth of one per cent. of an amount to be 
determined in accordance with the Trust Deed based on 
the Stock Exchange offered prices of the investments 
comprised in the Unit during each hal!f-yearly distribution 
period and of any uninvested capital produce and cash 
of a capital nature. Half of this semi-annual service 
charge will accrue to the benetit of sub-unit holders. 
LONG TRUST PERIOD: The Trust period is 16 years 
but sub-unit holders will have the option, subject to the 
agreement of the holders of a certain minimum of sub- 
units as defined in the Trust Deed, to renew the Trust for 
a further 16 years. Thus the effective period may be 
32 years in all, 

YIELD: On the basis of the actual distributions made 
during the year ended 1st September, 1938, to Universal 
Fixed Trust Certificate Holders on the securities constituting 
the initial portfolio and at a price of 17s. 9d. per sub-unit, 
the price of the Universal | ixed Trust sub-units on 
22nd November, 1938, the gross annual yield from cash 
dividends only was :— 


£5 15s. 3d. per cent. 


It is pointed out that this yield is not a fixed yield and is 
stated only as an indication of the return obtained during 
the past year on the type of investments which will form 
the initial portfolio of the new Trust. 

TRUSTEE: National Provincial Bank Limited. 





CONVERSION OPTION 


open to holders of 
UNIVERSAL FIXED TRUST 
Sub-units. 


Holders of Universal Fixed Trust Certificates are 
offered the right until 17th December, 1938, to 
convert their sub-units into an equal number of sub- 
units in the new Trust. This option is extended for 
the benefit of those who may prefer a somewhat less 
rigid method of operation than that of a Fixed Trust. 








Sub-units of the new Trust may be purchased in minimum amounts of 
10 sub-units, subject to an initial purchase of not less than 2 sub units, thre ugh 
any Stockbroker, Bank or direct from the Managers. The Booklet, including the 
full Trust Deed, on which all transactions are based, may be obtained from 
any branch of National Provincial Bank Limited or by writing direct to : 


COMMERCIAL FIXED TRUST LIMITED 
Member of the Unit Trusts Association 
125, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


Telegrams : Comfix, Picey, London. Telerbone : Whitehall 4557 


A DIVISION OF 
THE NATIONAL GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS 
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Consolidated Gold Fields.—The reduction in the 
earnings of New Consolidated Gold Fields is at first sight 
spectacular, for income shows a fall of £993,170 to 
£1,221,440 for the year to June 30th. During the preceding 
year, however, profits increased by no less than £908,160, 
of which part may have been due to the profitable realisa- 
tion of certain holdings, while the provision for the 
Jubilee bonus of 124 per cent. doubtless contributed to the 
display. A comparison of last year’s results with those of 
either 1935-36 or the preceding year shows no very mate- 
rial change; and the Consolidated Gold Fields dividend 
rate of 20 per cent. is the same. The latest balance sheet 
of New Consolidated Gold Fields shows a further substan- 
- tial expansion in investments which is doubtless attribut- 
able in the main to participations in the developing under- 
takings. The operating company has again provided 
£100,000 for depreciation. Reserve account, however, is 
credited with £200,000, which raises the fund to 
£2,000,000. Recent reports of New Consolidated and Con- 
solidated Gold Fields are summarised below: — 


Years to June 
1936 1937 1938 
New Consolidated Gold Fields £ £L £ 

NODE .......<.ocseisbectnravue’ 5,373,183 7,636,073 8,571,368 
Shares in subsidiaries ......... 1,232,491 1,162,426 1,232,258 
Properties and ventures ...... 101,111 65,375 13,935 
Loans at short call ...........s00 347,874 172,476 54,951 
EGER: dincccdsctsinnsinteionnad 221,793 359,223 199,306 
Cash advances, CtC. ...ccccccses 496,835 546,921 404,177 
GEE © “eddecnvedocedencbbuneoncesate 2,091,376 1,179,812 1,034,075 
GEES cctincctnindondentteanenens 1,293,080 2,014,281 2,310,186 

Consolidated Gold Fields 
en 691,263 1,033,151 677,547 
Preference dividend ............ 142,783 141,721 139,458 
Ordinary dividend ............... 544,740 886,982 533,597 

SE 20 324* 20 
Carried forward ...........0..s00 26,485 30,933 35,425 


* Includes special jubilee dividend of 12} per cent. 


Reduced dividends received from some holdings (such as 
Gold Fields Rhodesian and Mill Close Mines) must have 
been partly offset by larger distributions from other in- 
terests, such Bulolo, Gold Coast Selection Trust and 
Marlu. But market conditions, of course, were not favour- 
able for reaping substantial investment profits. A satisfac- 
tory account is given of the progress of the West Witwaters- 
rand group and of Lake George Mining Corporation, 
whose annual meeting was held recently. The 1937-38 
reports of the various producing undertakings in the gold- 
fields group have been reviewed in these columns as issued. 
On the basis of a 20 per cent. distribution, Gold Fields 
shares at current quotation of 70s. ex dividend offer a 
return of approximately 5} per cent. 


* * * 


Burma Corporation Report.—The trading results 
of Burma Corporation for the year to June 30th are in 
sharp contrast to those of 1936-37. In the latest year the 
average London price per ton for lead fell by £5 12s. 8d. to 
£17 10s.; of zinc by £3 7s. to £16 15s.; and of electro- 
lytic copper by £6 10s. 8d. to £48 18s. In view of the 
steady fall in base metal prices, it is not surprising that the 
first quarter of 1937-38 contributed 40 per cent. of the 
year’s net profits, and the final quarter only 18 per cent. 
In addition, while the output of refined lead increased, 
production of zinc fell sharply owing to the lower con- 
tent of the ore. Taxation was substantially reduced in con- 
sequence of the fall in working profits from £1,715,340 
to £963,220, but net profits, at £656,950, did not greatly 
exceed half the amount of £1,236,790 secured in 1936-37; 
and the record dividend for that year has been almost 
halved, to a rate equivalent to 6.9 per cent. free of Indian 
and British tax. Features from the reports of the past 
three years are set out in the next column. 
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1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Ore mined ...........eeeeee tons 468,900 478,810 472,800 
Yield, refined lead ......... tons 70,560 74,880 77,700 
Zinc concentrates ......... tons 77,670 78,210 65,980 
Yield, fine silver ......... ozs. 5,847,000 6,135,000 6,050,000 
Working profit ............06+ £ 1,078,250 1,715,340 963,220 
Sundry revenue ..........0.00. : 38,040 33,720 44,750 
Depreciation, Cte. .......0000 f 75,450 54,990 57,520 
Taxes and duty ..........s006. 255,370 457,280 293,490 
ae £ 785,460 1,236,790 656,95 
Per cent. carned srsssccseseeseeees 8-6 13°5 7-2 
EEUU ‘scseccncsecacnsabnsan £ 761,720 1,174,320 634,770 
Per cent. paid (free of Indian 
and British tax) .......s.+.+++ 8-3 12:8 6-9 
Reserve funds ........cccccccess f 179,390 280,710 265,120 
Carried forward ........s0s000. 46,890 109,320 86,510 


Development work is held to establish the fact that 
No. 11 level represents the bottom of the Meingtha Lode. 
Nevertheless, despite the extraction of 472,800 tons, the 
ore reserves at 3,764,650 tons show a decrease of less than 
100,000 tons on the year. Exploration on several of the 
intermediate levels has indicated the existence of con- 
siderable quantities of commercial ore. The average values 
disclosed by the latest estimate show a slight reduction 
compared with a year ago. On the basis of last year’s 
output, the quantity represents about eight years’ supply. 
Any improvement in metal prices would tend to increase 
this life, and current quotations show improvement 
over those of last June. On the basis of last year’s divi- 
dend, the shares at 9s. 44d. give a yield of fully 94 per 
cent. free of both British and Indian income tax. 


* * *” 


Trepca Mines Report.—This mixed-metal producer 
suffered from last year’s fall in prices, but in a some- 
what greater degree than Burma Corporation, since it 
derived less advantage from the comparative steadiness of 
silver prices. Operating profit for 1937-38 thus fell to 
£343,280, compared with £943,940 for the year to Sep- 
tember, 1937. General reserve receives only £25,000, 
against £125,000 ; but amalgamation and other expenses 
absorbed approximately £21,000. Depreciation, at 
£52,700, required slightly more, but taxation absorbed 
£88,440, against £266,680. The total dividend of 6d. 
per share, tax free, compares with 1s. 6d. for the previous 
year. The company’s position has now been changed by 
the merger with the Kopaonik, Zletovo and Novo Brdo 
subsidiaries and by the share issue to finance the two 
smelting concerns formed under agreement with the 
Government of Yugoslavia. The Lead Smelter (Zvecan) 
has an initial capital equivalent to £286,000 and the Zinc 
Smelter (Sabac) a capital of £143,000. The former should 
be in operation by October, 1939, with an initial capacity 
of 12,000 tons ; while the zinc smelter, due for completion 
in July, 1940, will handle 10,000 tons annually. In con- 
nection with the merger of the subsidiaries, 991,270 
shares were allotted, and the financing of the smelting 
concerns entailed an issue of 1,683,790 5s. shares at par, 
raising the issued capital to £1,789,030. On September 
30th, cash and government securities stood at £1,076,060. 
Ore reserves at the Stantrg mine increased last year by 
300,000 tons to 4,100,000 tons, lead and silver values being 
slightly lower, and zinc values slightly higher. In addition, 
reserves at Vojetin (formerly Kopaonik) are estimated at 
750,000 tons, averaging 9 per cent. lead, 6.5 per cent. 
zinc and 3.7 ozs. silver per ton, and at Dobrevo (Zletovo), 
948,000 tons averaging 11.5 per cent. lead, 1.7 per cent. 
zinc and 3.5 ozs. silver per ton. Earnings last quarter 
showed a slight improvement upon those of the preceding 
quarter, the operating profit amounting to £61,980 as 
against £60,890, 

* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Some 35 companies 
(excluding five for which comparable figures are not avail- 
able) swell our profits figures this week. These show net 
profits of £1,817,000 against £2,029,000 in the preceding 
year—a decline of 104 per cent. The cumulative profits 
total for 2,167 companies this year is £272,558,000 as 
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compared with £250,996,000. Thus profits continue in 
the aggregate to run well above those for the previous year, 
but at a slowly diminishing rate, which by now has fallen 
to 84 per cent. We discuss the week’s results in preceding 
Notes, and on page 443 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments,” while the profit and loss accounts are analysed 
on page 464. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings will be found from page 453. 
The part to be played by Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Com- 
pany in the air programme is referred to in a leading 
article on page 429. The chairman’s survey at the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank meeting is referred to in a 
Note on page 435, and Mr Alfred Clark’s review of 
Electric and Musical Industries developments is discussed 
on page 438. Shareholders of Prices Tailors, Ltd., were 
informed by Sir Henry Price at the annual meeting that 
the number of depéts showed a net increase of 27 to 340. 
The chairman’s speech at the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
meeting is discussed in a Note on page 439. At the North 
British Rayon meeting, Mr Ernest Walls disclosed that 


since October Ist it had been possible for the works to 
increase Output; the increased production had been sold 
and stocks brought down to normal. Mr W. S. Rose 
explained to shareholders of Goode, Durrant and Murray 
that a considerable business was done with C.T.C. Bazaars 
(S.A.); judicial management had been applied for and 
granted, but the judicial managers had reported that the 
business was solvent and that there was actually a sub- 
stantial surplus of assets. Sir Robert N. Kotzé’s survey of 
the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company posi- 
tion is discussed in a Note on page 439. Sir Edmund Davis 
informed members of Rhodesian Anglo-American that, as 
at the day before the meeting, the aggregate value of the 
company’s holdings in Rhokana and Nchanga was 
£18,410,500. At the Sumatra Para Rubber Plantation 
meeting, Mr H. A. Barrett revealed that production costs 
had been rather less than in 1937, owing to the larger 
quantity of rubber handled and the more favourable rate 
of exchange. Sir John Anderson pointed out to share- 
holders of Australian Mercantile Land and Finance that the 
1938-39 wool-selling season had opened in August at rather 
firmer prices. The chairman of Ansells Brewery disclosed 
that the company had paid directly in the past year over 


£2,522,000 in duties, income tax and N.D.C. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
DECEMBER 6 DECEMBER 8 


THE volume of business and the general 
tone of the “House” remains sub- 
normal and dull. With the solitary ex- 
ception of home rails, no group has 
given any decided leadership, and the 
special circumstances in this exceptional 
case need no emphasis. There was less 
discussion of immediate political fac- 
tors, but investors with money to place 
were not eager buyers. It has, in fact, 
been the most apathetic week since 
Munich. 

The gilt-edged market remains 
affected by the uncertain fiscal outlook, 
and would welcome some indication of 
the Government’s intended division of 
the re-armament burden between taxa- 
tion and borrowing. Dated stocks mainly 
suffered from small selling, which pro- 
duced falls of about } on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The undated list remained 
steady, and War Loan even registered a 
slight improvement in mid-week, al- 
though it was not maintained. Further 
falls were recorded in New Zealand 
stocks. 

_ Inthe bond market the continued fall 
in sterling assisted the Boxer loan, but 
Far Eastern issues were otherwise dull. 
European bonds were generally flat, and 


- South American list showed further 
s. 


* 


The gloomy opening in the home rail- 
way stocks gave little promise of what 
was in store. At first prior charges were 
again sold, falls ranging up to 2 points. 
On the announcement of the discussion 
between the Minister of Transport and 
the companies, the bears sought cover 
on Tuesday, and the total traffic loss of 
£288,000, which in any other week 
would have plunged the market into 
dejection, was forgotten in considera- 
tion of the dramatic claims of the rail- 
Ways for freedom to fix charges un- 
limited by statute. Preference and guar- 
anteed stocks were prominent in Wed- 
nesday’s recovery, with gains ranging 
UP to 3 points, but the further advance 
on Thursday morning was less decisive 
than some quarters had expected. 


Official news on Monday that Argen- 
tine rails would be exempt from the 
recent exchange decree was followed by 
big rises of up to 3 points in the mar- 
ginal preference stocks, but the benefit 
of the concession was soon spent, and 
the market relapsed into idle conditions. 

* 


This week the listlessness in the in- 
dustrial section has been almost unre- 
lieved. Prices on the whole drifted a 
little lower. Though changes were un- 
important, iron and steel share quota- 
tions reacted, with the exception of 
Thornycroft, and United Steel fell on 
the new financing proposals, the notes 
opening at 1014-102. Coal shares were 
featureless, most changes being down- 
wards. Though uninteresting, engineer- 
ing issues behaved a little better than 
other groups, and some small gains 
were actually recorded. The motor sec- 
tion was irregular, a firm tone in the 
makers of the “ heavies” early in the 
week not being maintained. Among air- 
craft issues, Bristol were weaker on the 
bonus proposals, and most prices gave 
way towards mid-week. Some independ- 
ence was displayed by textiles, which 
again progressed on the Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade agreement, and reacted only 
slightly on profit-taking. An easier tend- 
ency was evident among rayon shares. 
Carreras hardened on dividend expec- 
tations, but otherwise tobacco shares 
reacted. Ind Coope gained on the dis- 
tribution and bonus, but after a firm 


start brewery shares gave way. Provision 
and catering issues were irregular, and 
the stores group followed the general 
trend. The miscellaneous section was 
undecided and dull. United Molasses 
rose on dividend hopes and then re- 
acted. There was more inquiry than 
usual for textile machinery companies 
on reports of aircraft developments. 
Shipping shares remained dull. 
* 

The oil share market was again idle, 
both investors and professionals hold- 
ing aloof. The undertone, however, was 
satisfactory. Rubber shares were again 
inactive, but a tendency towards reac- 
tionary prices early in the week was 
arrested later on the improvement in the 
commodity. Tea shares were easier. 

The mining market was no less dull 
than other sections, though price 
changes were unimportant. Among 
Kaffirs, the dividend-payers were firm, 
helped by Paris support. In contrast, 
the developing mines turned weak on 
Cape selling following the rumours 
(later denied) that Palmietkuil were sus- 
pending development work. Activity in 
Western Reefs revived in mid-week, but 
movements were irregular. Rhodesian 
copper shares drifted downwards at the 
opening. There was some recovery on 
the reimposition of restriction, but the 
best prices were not held. ‘Tin’ shares 
were indifferent to the decision to leave 
the quota unchanged, and lead-zinc 
shares remained idle. 


EEE 





INVESTORS’ INCOME & RESERVE TRUST 


The new unit trust with the unique reserve plan 


Against a common portfolio of no less than 175 first-class pre- 
ference and ordinary shares, two types of sub-units are presented, 
on one of which 2/sths of the income arising is held to reserve. 
You apportionate your investment to suit your needs and 
you can change from one type of sub-unit to the other. 


Sub-units may be purchased at approximately 21/3d. and sums 
from approximately £50 can be invested. 


Apply for the booklet Cogs, obtainable free from your stockbroker or bank 
manager (whom you should consult) or direct from Security Trust Managers 
Ltd., 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
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“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 


Total — ~ a - 
argaunst} 1937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 


1938 ig 


Nov. 18, 5,830 7,770 84- 





7 | 125-2 

Nov.21| 5.770 | 9.480 | 83-8 125-0 
Nov. 22) 5.530 9,890 83-4 124-9 
Nov. 23) 5.625 9.605 82:7 | 1248 
Nov. 24) 5,33) 8,865 | 82-6 124:°8 

1938 | 

High... oo. a ne 131-0 
| Jan. 12 Feb. 4 

Low... 37 | 119-9 


iiedlleaDteiiaics wiesaitil : ell is 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July Ll 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. ; 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The stationary conditions of the past 
few weeks have continued, and on 
Tuesday, November 22, the Actuaries’ 
index of 151 industrial ordinary share 
prices stood unchanged (compared with 
a week ago) at 63-8. A month ago the 
index was also practically the same, at 
63:7. The average yield was 5-87 per 
cent., against 5-83 and 5-85 per cent., 
a week and a month ago respectively. 
A selection of the component indices 
follows :— 





Prices } 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) p,;, 
Group (and No. eC 


of Securities) sal | High 

Oct. 25, Nov.15, Nov.22,, 

| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 || 

- 
Banks, etc. (10) 109-8 | 110-7 | 110-2 | 117-0 
CONTE GD. ocensenee 81-1 82:3 | 81-7 | 106-7 
Cotton (6) ...... 22-7 | 22-9) 25-1) 37-1 
6 
1 


Elec. mfg. (12) 117-2 | 120°2 | 121-1) 229-7 
Iron & steel (17) 55 56:0 55°5 66:4 
Motors (6) ...... | 34 35-6 35:2 39°06 
Home rails (4) | 37-6; 35:0 33°4 71-0 


‘ i j 


Yield (4) li 
ee eee __|| Price 
Group | { || 1938 
Oct. 25, Nov. 15,,Nov.22,, Low 

1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 

| | ' | 
Banks, etc. ..... 4:27| 4:24 4-25 | 100-6 
RE scvccsseies 6:30 6:25 629 69-0 
EERO: scssuaech | 3-33 3-19 3-08 22-4 
Elec. manufg... 5-75 5-59 5-54) 108-0 
Iron and steel... 7°38 7-28 | 7:35 45-4 
Motors .......+. 6-25 5°99| 5:88 #-5 
921 | 9-66 | 10:10, 33-4 


Home rails ...... 


} ~~ 





| 


New York 


Wart Street has fallen back into 
lighter trading and unimpressive price 
movements. The post election boom had 
already evaporated only four days after 
it reached its peak, and this week has 
merely continued the unimpressive story 
since November 16. The decline in steel 
activity (according to Iron Age, from 
624 to 614 per cent. of capacity) was 
generally expected, and formed no new 
factor in the market’s action. The weak- 
ness of sterling caused some restraint, 
and Thursday’s Thanksgiving Holiday 
prevented any general market move- 
ment. Sounding of warning notes re- 
garding the lofty position of aircraft 
shares caused a general profit-taking 
movement in the group, which 
swamped the mid-week firmness of the 
steel, rubber, chemical and copper 
groups—the latter being favourably 
affected by the reimposition of restric- 
tion. Rail stocks continued firm on good 
car-loading indications. 

Owing to the closing of the New York 
Exchange for Thanksgiving Day, we are 
unable to publish the usual Standard 
Statistics index figures. Last week’s 
are c a below for reference (1926 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1938 
1] Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
Low | High 2, 





9, 
Mar.| Nov.| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
30 9 
ee ee ee 5 ie EE tea 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 759 l117-9 113-0 117-9 112-4 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-8 | 20-7. 31-8 | 29-7 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 83-2 | 81-2 | 83-2 | 79-9 
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1938 High: 136-1 November 12th. Low: 83-6 
March 3ist. * Armistice Day 


135-2 | Closed | 136-1 | 132-6 | 131-9 | 128-3 
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Stock Exchange Curb 

arg Shares Beets oe 

| 000’s | $000’s ars 

Nov. 17) 990 5,700 187 
» 18 1,420 6,930 308 
» 19% 440 2,870 110 
» 232i 940 5,590 226 
— 880 6. 234 


Close Close Close Close 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
A 23, 7% DB 

1938 1938 1938 1938 

1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport Briggs......... 3234 317% 
Atchison ...... 4014 39 | Chrysler ...... 8233 807g 
Balt. & Ohio.. 75g _714|Elec, Autolite 3212 3233 
BADE, F cctsncnces 125g 1273) Gen. Motors.. 5014 4933 


Can. Pacific... 614 $1) Hudson Mtr. 82 8 
Ches. & Ohio 3454 3312/NashKelvntr 912 910 
G.N. Ry. Pi... 26 25 |Packard Mtr. 5 47% 
Illinois Gent... 1514 155g) Bendix Avtn. 2214 2314 
N.Y. Central., 1952 1150] Boeing Airpin 30lo 321 
Northern Pac. 1214 115s! Douglas Air... 67 6873 
Pennsylv. R... 221gxd 205s} United Aircft. 3614 3734 
Southern Pac. 1914 1878/ Air Reduction 6412 6414 
Southern Rly. 187g 17’g| Allied Chem). 183 182 
Union Pac, ... 9312 93 |Col. Carbon 9653 96 
Greyhound... 195g 1912 Dupont ...... 14714 144 
Un. Carbide 8773 865, 
U.S. Ind. Alc. 2854 28 
ener ane 4914 
Am. W’works, 1312 127,|Gen.Electric 4412 4253 
Cwith. & S... 134. 11| West’hseElec. 11754 115 
Con. Edison... 3012 301g AmericanCan 9712 9914 
Col. Gas&Ei 712 7 , 
El Bond & Sh. 1112 107,|Caterpillar ... 4654 465, 
NatPwr&Lt 812 77,|Cont.Can.... 3912 38l2 
N. American., 2214 22ig/ Ingersoll Rnd112 10714 
Pac. Gas & El 2873 2914 | Int. Harvester 6217 6114 
Pac. Lighti 42 411,| Johns Manvle my tease 
614 
33 | Corn Prods... 6514 6573 
United Corp. 35g +314 J I Case & Co. 9110 905g 
Un. GasImp. i153 117,| Glidden sehen 25lo 245g 
Amer. Tel. ... 148 14734 G.Am. Trans 53!) 52 
Internat. Tel. 914 873 Allied Stores 121g 11% 
Westn. Union 26 25 | Celanese of A. = 23 


» B. Pref 64 623,|Colgate Palm. 15 153g 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... Blo 83g 
Metal Loews 


2. Utilities and 
Communications 


Am. Rol, Mill 2212 2134! 
Beth. Steel ... 74 74 | 

Beth. Steel P. 11314 112 

Republic St. 241g 24 |5. Retail Trade, etc. 


U.S. S ++ 675g 6610! M4 Ward 1 1 
U.S.SteelPf,” 119 11619|p oe ee | 2014 49!2 
. 93, 2 J.C.Penney 79 795g 


954! Sears Roebck 
Am. Metal ...403exd 3914) w = al 7° ier 
Am. Smelting 351° 35, Wodiwerth ... 5183 51 
+» 3314 35l¢) Borden ...... 175g 163 
yy 27\2 2512| Gen. Foods... 3914 3755 
Com nee Eee 49 4814) Kroger Grey. 1973 2012 
Kennecott 445, 45 i 13io 13 


Patino Mines 1114 ite aa Fone 881 861, 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 32 3212) Lorillard 20lp 197g 
U.S. Smelt... 65 6518\Reyn, Tob.B. 45. 44 
Atlantic Ref. 293, goi4| Nat. Distillers 281g 2714 
PhilipsPas’ oll Sar? Schenley Dis. 211g 203g 
Shell Union... 1417 143, 
Shell Un. Pf... 10334 10310 
Vac... 13 131p\6- Fimance 

Stan: Ol See sos, Hn Atlas Corp . *h os 

J. ad 8 81 
Texas Corp. 4373 4314 Com Inv. Tr. 595g 591 





Capital Issues 


Two large debenture issues were made 
on Thursday this week. London Power 
Company 3% per cent. debenture stock, 
1952-72, at 984 must be regarded as 4 
first-class security of its type, for its 
service is, in effect, guaranteed by the 
London supply companies who take 
power in bulk from London Power. 
An eight-year debenture is something 
of a rarity in the industrial market, but 
the special reasons for the decision of 
the Hawker Siddeley Aircraft directors 
to use this medium for short-term 
finance are well known. The debenture 
offers a small premium on redemption, 
and should receive due support, parti- 
cularly from the institutional investor. 
It is understood that redemption of the 
stock will be effected by the release of 
working capital from production in the 
new aircraft factories which are to be 
operated by the company, and that no 
amortisation charges against profits will 
arise. Statements for information have 
been published on behalf of Doulton 
and Company and Brooke Tool Manu- 
facturing—a Birmingham concern with 
a rapidly expanding profits record. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Mon 
November 26 od 
To the Public ......... 4,500,000 ... 4,450,000 
To Shareholders ...... 150,000 121,880 24,370 
By S.E. Introduction. 1,120,000 ... 1,467,250 
By Permission to Deal 421,085... 447,163 

Sav. Certs., week end- 
ed November 19...Dr. 50,000 ...  Dr.50,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £L 

1938 (New Basis) ....... . 267,758,185 245,889,895 

1937 (New Basis)......... 500,462,219 438,918,191 

1938 (Old Basis) ......... 191,158,396 170,270,201 

1937 (Old Basis) .....+00+ 294,014,042 235,552,393 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date 


£ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 191,107,066 51,932,652 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 375,018,842 60,640,990 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 144,799,697 22,650,432 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 215,673,371 18,386,522 1,492,500 
Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1938(New Basis) 144,453,573 18,190,275 83,246,047 
1937(New Basis) 218,486,422 29,955,128 190,476,641 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,353,183 9,947,005 29,970,015 
1937 (Oid Basis) 158,609,824 18,855,819 58,086,750 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only ‘“ New Basis 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


London Power Co.—Issue of 
£1,000,000 3} per cent. redeemable 
debenture stock 1952-72 at 98}. Ranks 
pari passu with existing stocks. Redeem- 
able at par July, 1972, or from 1952 on 
notice. Stations’ output, B.0.T. 
units: 1936, 2,161,743,639 ; 1937, 
2,313,727,560. Installed capacity, 
k.w. 840,000; capital expenditure, 
£22,738,796. Constituent companies 
take whole output until 1971, and are 
bound to make up any revenue !n- 
sufficient for company’s charges. 


Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co.— 
Issue of £3,500,000 4 per cent. first de- 
benture stock at 99 (£1,250,000 under- 
written firm). First charge on Armstrong 
Siddeley Development ordinary shares 
and on first debentures to be issued to 
company by five operating subsidiaries 5 
right to issue further £1,500,000. Re- 
deemable from 1941 to 1946 at 101, or 
before 1941 at 101}. Group’s net assets : 
£6,572,447. Combined profits, after 
depreciation: 1935-36, £588,235 5 
1936-37, £923,111; 1937-38, 
£1,039,541. Lists closed 9.1 a.m. 24th 
November, oversubscribed. 
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BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Doulton and Company, Ltd.— 
Issued capital £500,000 ordinary stock 
and £350,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock. Pottery manufac- 
turers; founded 1815. ‘Total assets, 
end 1937, £1,275,354. 

Brooke Tool Manufacturing 
Company.—lIssued capital, 800,000 
5s. shares. Mechanical engineers since 
1903. Profits, after depreciation, years 
to September 30: 1936, £35,984; 
1937, £60,415; 1938, £77,759. Net 
assets, £224,178. Messrs Erlangers take 
358,400 shares at lls. 10}d., including 
expenses, and have since placed 254,900 
of these shares at 12s. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Cumulative Investment Trust.— 
Managers, Allied Investors Fixed 
Trusts, Ltd. Life, 21 years. Initial in- 
vestments, ordinary shares in 50 com- 
panies ; further 28 permitted. Not over 
5 per cent. of fund in one company, 
and not over 74 per cent. of any one 
security may be held. Distribution 
limited to {ths of income; balance 
accumulates as part of trust fund. 
Initial service charge, 5 per cent. ; also 
# per cent. half-yearly. 


Universal Second Unit Trust 
Certificates.—Managers, Commercial 
Fixed Trust, Ltd. Holders of Uni- 
versal Fixed Trust Certificates may 
convert into same number of new sub- 
units. Cumulative trust; terminates 
1954. Flexible; 320 permitted secu- 
rities ; also any Trustee stocks. Limits : 
5 per cent. of fund in any one company, 
or 2} per cent. of any one security. 
Initial service charge, 4 per cent. 
(and each sub-unit price adjusted to 
1}d. up) ; semi-annual charge, jth per 
cent. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Electrical Finance and Securi- 
ties.—This company is issuing at 30s. 
each, 100,000 £1 ordinary shares in the 
Proportion of four for every 11 held on 
November 17th. Lists close Decem- 
ber 9th. 


Simmer and Jack Mines.—Share- 
holders have sanctioned the creation of 
750,000 new 2s. 6d. shares. It is pro- 
posed to offer them to shareholders at 
12s. 6d. on basis of one new for eight 
held. They will participate in dividend 
which in ordinary course will be 
declared next month. 


BONUS SHARES 


Bristol Aeroplane. — Ordinary 
shareholders are to receive three bonus 
shares for every four held. In addition 
2,400,000 new 10s. ordinary shares are 
to be offered to holders at par in pro- 
Portion of one for each ordinary held. 
The free issue will involve the capitali- 
sation of £900,000 of the reserve which 
Stands at £1,200,000. Bank overdraft 
of about £960,000 is to be repaid. 


Brooklands (Selangor) Rubber.— 
€ directors propose to distribute one 
new share for every 20 units held. 


ann Coope and Allsopp, Ltd.— 
ae bonus to ordinary stock- 
oe _ fon of one £1 share 

ry stock held, by capitalisin 
£392,782 of reserve fund.) . 


ctewarts _and Lloyds of South 
Cmania 1S proposed to capitalise 
a 1000 of reserve and to issue to 
eh nary shareholders bonus ordinary 
ares in the ratio of one for one. 
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| Tate and Lyle.—Bonus distribu- 
tion to ordinary shareholders of two 
£1 _Shares for every five held, by 
capitalising £1,904,000. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 
Bournemouth Gas and Water.— 
This company has placed privately 
£50,000 perpetual 4 per cent. debenture 
stock, which raises the amount of this 
class in issue to £362,025. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Burt Boulton and Haywood.— 
This company will redeem £121,880 
6 per cent. debenture stock on July 1, 
1939. To provide for this, £150,000 
4 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock is to be issued. Holders of 6 per 
cent. stock can exchange into the new 
issue at 974 as from January 1, 1939, 
and will receive 1 per cent. additional 

interest as well as interest due. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Breweries continue to show moderate reduc- 
tions in profit. JOSHUA TETLEY & 
SON, for instance, have earned £235,990 
against £247,663, but are maintaining their 
14 per cent. dividend. Complete rigidity of 
profits is shown by STRAND HOTEL, 
whose net earnings of £123,000 are identical 
with those of the previous year. Two South 
African companies of some importance have 
issued reports this week. STEWARTS AND 
LLOYDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, who 
have had a successful trading year both in 
general merchant business and in the 
products of the Vereeniging Tube Works, 
have earned as much as 124 per cent. more 
at £318,700, and are also distributing a 100 

er cent. capital bonus. The first accounts 
of HILLMAN BROS. since their shares 
were introduced to the British public, show 
net profits of £147,787. There has been a 
fall in INVESTORS’ MORTGAGE SE- 
CURITY net revenue from £127,734 to 
£115,246; the 8°67 per cent. depreciation 
on the investments is amply covered by the 
reserve fund. BIRMID INDUSTRIES 
have made satisfactory progress, a decline 
in the group’s output for the motor car 
trade being more than offset by a substantial 
increase in the aircraft business) FOSTER 
YATES & THOM, whose shares are com- 
paratively new to the Stock Exchange, show 
for the year to September 30th a balance of 
profit available which, at £26,753, is a trifle 
more than for the previous 18-month period. 
Thanks to a rise in net earnings from £63,663 
to £81,427, ENFIELD ROLLING MILLS 
have wiped out the debit balance brought in, 
and are carrying forward a credit of £14,776. 
A severe setback has been experienced by 
FREDERICK SAGE & CO., whose net 
profits have fallen from £39,814 to £15,522 
(after crediting an undisclosed amount from 
taxation balances not now _ required). 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S’ LTD., also 
have suffered from the general recession, 
and are paying 5 per cent. less at 20 percent., 
as a result of a decline in profits from £42,477 
to £28,411. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Enfield Rolling Mills.—Trading profit 
year to September 30, 1938, £93,853, 
against £76,086. To depreciation, £23,511 
(£22,398). To obsolescence, £12,250. No 
ordinary dividend has been paid since the 
company became public in 1932. Carry 
forward £14,776 against debit balance of 
£30,889. 

Fremlins, Ltd.—Trading profit year to 
September 30, 1938, £97,584, compared 
with £106,758. Tax and N.D.C., £18,000 
(£18,000). Written off buildings and good- 
will, £22,000 (£27,000). Ordinary dividend 


reduced from 10 to 9 per cent. Carry forward 
raised from £35,623 to £36,197. 

Foster Yates and Thom, Ltd.—For 
year to September 30, 1938, profits were 
£33,557, compared with £40,564 for initial 
period of 18} months. 
6 against 6} per cent. 


Ordinary dividend, 
To renewals, £4,000. 
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To general reserve, £2,000. 
£2,313. — 

Joshua Tetley and Son.— Trading profit 
for year to September 30, 1938, £306,465, 
against £348,091. Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 14 per cent. To general reserve, 
£50,000, as before. The balance sheet 
shows a rise in properties of £124,372 to 
£2,155,120. 

Mann Crossman and Paulin.—Profits 
for year to September 30, 1938, £257,870, 
against £326,363. To general reserve, 
£14,594 (£11,242). To improvement re- 
serve, £25,124 (£100,435). To loan and 
property reserve, {22,216 (Nil). Ordinary 
dividend reduced trom 20 to 18 per cent. 
Carry forward £178,640. 

Wankie Colliery.—Sales of coal for year 
to August 31, 1938, £533,891, against 
£511,486 for previous year. Other income, 
£17,236 (£14,169). Transfer from reserve, 
£12,326. Working expenses rose from 
£229,752 to £261,928. Ordinary dividend 
18 per cent., absorbing £261,928, against 
20 per cent., absorbing £199,500. Carry 
forward raised from £16,146 to £45,129. 


Illingworth Morris and Company.— 
For year to September 30, 1938, dividends 
from Subsidiaries totalled £55,736, against 
£119,243. Preference dividend for six 
months to September 30, 1935, has been 
paid. Carry forward reduced from £72,478 
to £61,590. 

Harrods (Buenos Aires).—For year to 
August 31, 1938, profit was £147,675, 
against £136,308. For British income tax, 


Carry forward, 


£15,000 (£10,267); N.D.C., £5,000 
(£4,000). Ordinary dividend maintained at 
1} per cent. 


Crittall Manufacturing Company.— 
A record profit at £304,970 (against 
£287,995). To general reserve, £10,681 
(£70,000). To special contingency against 
foreign investments, £50,000 (Nil). Ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 25 per cent., but 
absorbs £78,125, (against £62,500. Carry 
forward raised from £24,199 to £40,863. 

Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf.—Net 
profit year to June 30, 1938, £139,836, 
against £175,201, which included £30,565 
reserve for foreign debt now liquidated. 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 10 to 5 per 
cent. Carry forward raised from £94,337 
to £94,773. A steady improvement in 
conditions since January is being maintained, 

Cable and Wireless Traffic Index 


(1929=100).—Traffic index for October, 
1938, at 68°7 was the lowest for any 
corresponding month since compilation 


began in 1930. The September, 1938, index 
was 71:3 and the October, 1937, index 76°5. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce.—Net 
profits, eleven months to October 31, 1938, 
$2,648,975, against $2,934,117 for year to 
November 30, 1937. Dividend 8 per cent. 
for eleven months, $2,200,000. To pension 
fund, $237,218. Written off bank premises, 
$200,000. Carry forward, $751,082 
($739,325). Total deposits rose $17,337,000 
to $578,013,000. Total assets, $665,233,291, 
an increase of over $14,000,000. 

Ind Coope and Allsopp, Ltd.—The 
ordinary dividend is maintained at 274 per 
cent. for year to September 30, 1938. To 
im>rovement reserve, £61,884, making it 
£250,000. To general reserve, £60,994, 
making it £1,492,782. Bonus distribution of 
£392,782, i.e., 20 per cent. from general re- 
serve. To writing down certain wasting assets, 
£100,000, leaving general reserve, £/1,000,000. 
Carry forward, £404,775. 

Central Uruguay Railway Company 
of Monte Video.—Gross receipts for year 
to June 30, 1938, £975,871 (£942,107). 
Net receipts, £177,271 (£143,843). Govern- 
ment guarantee, £18,174. Transfer fees, 
£304. Total, £195,749. Debenture in- 
terest, £51,750. Interest paid less received, 
£1,852. Exchange differences, £6,117. To 
renewals, £114,726. Provision for income 
tax, £8,000. Carry forward, £13,304. 

Birmid Industries, Ltd. — Net profit, 
year to October 31, 1938, £77,974 (£71,601). 
Ordinary dividend and bonus 12} per cent., 
as before, but on £100,000 more capital. 
Carry forward increased from £14,340 to 
£30,236. 

(Continued on page 464) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
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calculati ields of fixed interest stocks allowance ts 
= are definetly redeemable at a certain date the ne — _ 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a a cs 
calculated by reference to the div" shares. account g 
calculeting the yield on “ cum div. shares. 
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915g | B84l, 8 2 69 l 49 6) 16} 4 || i 
Mou | sat} se | Se ‘Began Lo 1970 | 33 |. | Tat om 27 | 208 || 96 | 40 | AnglorAmer gee | a 1374 
8934 37. 37in | 13 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... |! Late | a sa Ov'!  65le 4512 || 3¢ | 3lec Brit Asset Trust's | ae | 3 : : 
955 | Sate | oe | 39 | les “a9ty 2. | 4012]... | 1019 9 Bs | 208° a) as Debenture Corp. Stk. | 2151p | 413 0 
9554 | 54 l2 of rat i 35 |—itel 91 For. A &c., Def. || 5910 711 4 
10173 | 59 || 732 | 40 Do, 5% (1913) ...... |) 33. | . 6f, 75 5512 || 36 liga For. Amer. ae 
1085, | W012 || 10554 | 20 | Czechoslovakia 8%... 3812) a | = © oi 13712 | 1191) || 4125) lz 2a Ind and Gen Orke a 2 3 | : ; ; 
100: | oe | ee + l Bene United 452 os } 93 -"| 46 0| aa ot I so | 5a@_| Invest, Trust Def. ... || 220 eee 5 13 2 
Mele nM | 43 Q9ig | French 4% (British) || Allg oo | 2 : . sane } 13/1010, 2loa 6106 Lake View Inv. 10/- ! - ove 6 10 0 
66 5234 || 60 20° |, Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% = an | 11 16 9 252l9 | 215 || 8126 3loa paeaeaae IX. Oa. ire eee : ‘3 
mins t2.| 2 inne ap’ | 31 5 ES Ow is | ie) 925 | 3S lineentTe  hane) | $33 
40, | 30 | i a | Hungary sce. n {| 4g] <i | 10 16 10h SShtg | 22i% | ce | 40 | Scotties Inv. Sla.sue |] 4/-] . | 5 0 0 
minmia'ia  eneny % 1936-65 | 53 | —3 10 7 of ais | 1681o°| 66 |  3ipall Scottish Mott, &¢..; | 16812 42 
| anime stiles | Bo. 8% (24) sed . no 30 |. | 8 0 Of! 22 ee oe oo i GeedtuaeBah 1 intl <i | 513 4 
83° | 50° |) 72 | 34 | Poland 3% ee at ieee ‘Financial Trusts, Ge.) | 489 
2010 13 | 1534 10 | Roum. 4% Con. 1922 |, 12! 3 . 15 6 11/9 6/3 4c 4c | ArgentineLand,&c.10/ || = 617 0 
9633 881, | 92 75 U.K. & Arg. C. 3%... |, ae | 35/— | 21/9 10¢ 13} c) Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. |) 12 6x4 én 416 0 
| " | Corporation Stocks | 8 2) 23/9 | 10/- 10c 3¢ ‘|| Charterhouse Inv. Al )its | 516 0 
.F 118 | Lille || 1153g | 101 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | lille}... 3 8 2 vero ‘eo || 26 2a | Gof Lond. R. Pty. 1) 13/9 “6a 516 0 
‘on | al onl ae ltee ee | "atn| | 312 9 || 33/9 | 246 tea t3ig 5) Dally Oak || 5% | 544 
95l4 | 8215 it 87ig 75 fj AeshoRe F 70 wvereens sree “ eee i} 7 55 } a | Dalgety | pes ‘ 5 ( 
: 101 | 93 | 9712 | lz | | Liverpool 3% Pane kJ a 35 ei 23/6 | 16/3 3a | 66 || Forestal ee x ii | tle “a 5 2 0 
| 1045, | 10053 || 10534 | 945g || Middx. 312% 1957-6 \ 2] - | 25/1010! 18/- Nil ¢ | z 4 (c)} Hudson’s Bay Co laqzdl —1d| 8 4 0 
4 | “30/— 13/9 55 2a | Java Invest. £1 ...... xd) Nil 
Prices, 1 a ae | s | 533 134 ey -— Prinitive Fold £1. 24 ob .. 
; ; . I . c Lo c!| Primiti lo coe |] - : 
= — | Last two ij | Rice ~ Eo Yield | -~ tie Tioc) Nile || Senay Trust £1... || 15/- " - ‘ 
Nov. 23, Dividends =] Name of Securty |} 23. | 32a) Nov. 23, |! 34/j012! 23/9 || 12ipc! 10¢ || Sudan Plant. £1...... |) 31/3 
c inclusive | _| | 1938 3 1938 | Breweries, &e. \ 64 6 5 8 O 
Ti: Low- | (a) @) oO 77/6 | 61/3 5a 1212 6) Ansell’s Brewery £1 i | Sq 68 0 
High- | ae | % oy i § _| 32/ 21/9 5126 = 2\0a'' Barclay Perkins £ } se, ax d+ 16 4 9 Of 
_est_ es .%. / ieee ene £s. d. 131/- 103/9 a 5t f 20t | Bass Ratcliff Ord. £l 60/- 5 00 
i : i} C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 |) 11012 317 6] 67/- 5ij- || 126 3a | Charrington & Co. £1 | | 517 0 
11512 | 97 | 22 212 | ome Treeneport | | 8216 | 66/- || 146 6a Courage Ord. Al oe |] a | : | 419 6 
i ty later o “A” 1985-2023 | 110lox'd—34 | 4 0 0] 107/9 | 82/- 72a) 156 | Distillers Ord.  sogie| 6d | 5 8 6 
09 21 2 2° 106 6 
| aoe 17 } 254 212 | | 3% “A” 1985-2023 | 118lox d— i : : 9 \ 125/- | 100/- ao | of a Ord. i a | w- | 512 0 
E . of, «ER» lox! / ! oa ) in | | im 5 0 
. mi ts ON hte «atta aes. 1956 or after ‘Tg | 44 $i 3) ae | see | 7ig6 312a) Meux’s Ord. tess fae | =H] $15 0 
i} “B’ 3% |i 1 ose 3 9 4/| 93/- | 71/9 8a | Mitchells & Butlers ae | ll 0 
| 92l4 | 78's || Me | ie ge Phang 3% lane 4s 10 10 || 75/- | 62/6 | 5a | 12126) Ohlsson’s Ca | 64/6 i bus 
Ta ) ee ‘ae Soo | w- | ers || 145 | de | Simonds (HERGS Zi 4 63/- | 4 1 24 2. 
ritis a | 6\|- 
| | Ege see etera | B)+ gag of tiie Be |ellgy ot EAB ge) Sl dS 
a | 2° | wut’) No “| CaN | aul +i ad | 26/3 | i9/4t9|| Sig) 2a | Walker CP. mca 20/3 | —3d | : 
eet 3? Sil Na al Do. 3: 30? Pref 15 | aie] “1 oN ofl Fo | HS) 824 138 | Watney CombeDef.£1) 59/6 |... | 6 } 
ae Ee ed o. 46 | io] 2 | 1710 0} , | Iron, Coal and Steel | |. 11013 4 
| gate a | 36 i 2412 ea : 4 10 | 24/6 | 16/3 Se $6 | | Babcock Wilcox ££ | 37/6 |... SF. 
1 | 22lo} + 0} 44/- 32/6 a | coc cox £l... , = d 6 19 
30g | ML || Mec | 261 71 0 | 9/412} 4/6 || 10¢ | 10¢ | Baldwins 4/- ......... 5/9 | —6 615 0 
; mote 31 | +4 47\5 =t 7 : 6 463° 31/- oe nae Bolsover Col. Grd fi | 3 Ne | 5 6 of 
; § 131 lg} 11 2 | 33/1012) 24/9 a rown = 5 9 
: = a’ | < | 58 , t2 , 8 2 3 | ine 23/9 as 66 i 2, C are Ee Tied 4 16 : 
9412} 6 | 5 5 10 |) 11/334) 6/3 hc a ae 7 6 6 
; 11512 83 22a 2 25/715| 16/3 2° af | cals Ot an, i -1)3| 7 12 . 
; i 9 ats Nil 11/10l9! 6/6 2c c nsett Iron Or , 17 
| Mair | asl Na ao] | Na | 876] ore |) 5a] ise | come amon Ord. 6 1 tote ea | 712 5 
| ist 30 oa Ills! +1 Nil 34/3 | 16/3 10¢ | 10¢ || Dorman Long Ord. a aeoae) -2d| 8 48 
ae | 5 | Na Sia) +1 | Na | 55/3 | 30> || ise | Ise | Do.PrefOrd. £1.» |43/9x4 -24) 3 $f 
, , co | a. on / 10) + 2] Nil | 73/112! 60/- || 11126) t6a || Firth Brown £i...... He Te] 6 3 oF 
; 3X a Nil 612] — ig] Nil 31/ll2| 20/- t426) t2!2a) GuestKeen&c. Ord.£1), 22, =1/3| 710 0 
ont oe yi "24 - | 8 6 8} 33/9 | 22/6 15 712 @| Hadfields 10/- ...... ‘| ate | 712 5 
43/9 | 31/3, || Nal || Nitrate Riys. £10... | 35/-| 3 | 514 6 | 31/412] 21/6 21a} 7126 | Horden Collieries £1 | Y~ | —1/3| 10 0 0 
>| au) e | MMS sara a os || oi | 2D Bg" BS | $e) gb ceased 38 |i) fs 
j I (Ox i J / = 
16/3 11/034 le le Pan Ord. £5" 12/3 7/3 36 ee pemciseames 10/- | -34 | 8 6 A 
a 1 mande Lpd.}) 60/-| .. | 516 8 || 23/9 | 12/6 a 26! Powe i. .s 
75/6 Bi 108 ra Ale dere ha, ad ci | 30.- -- | 3 6 Bei) 48/40 34/412 || #5a | t7i2) ‘Shipley Ca oad 41/3 | Ted 9 7 8 
21o | 315 6a | Bi ot England cooccs } 390lg] ... 312 7 || 35/412| 23/9 3l2a 8126) Shi I loxd 11/4126 0 9 
: Tete 61/- 76 | Barclay B. £1 ........ | Tale | —6d | 314 6} 40/- | 27/6 || 13¢ | 10¢ urham sx At 33/Moxd + 1/ 6 1 3 
| mel ate] BSH Bea aera a | Se) oo) gag Be ES | 2s | ke ete iets ES ay 
: 41 a. ° eves - j = ae on 
; past’ | cot | 82] 82) Be or Mone, $1007” + | £45) a | 311 Oe) 58 | 3716 | 430 | t85 | Stuur Slay 46/3 | 6 5 0 
. 5 261g | 22le 6c ‘3 me. of N . £20... oe | 4.0 Oe) 40/101» 30/3 712 ¢ ia Stowers & Liorst s 6 +64 7 ; 
t 55/- 22/6 6c Nil c || Brit. Overseas A A £3 | 40 oe ets is te | * os ot Se | Thom s(Rich.) 6/8... ! 3/9! ... | fe” 3/9 | — 
ae 13lg | 9 76 5a || Chtd. of India £ 2 {1019' 2 oma (f) Flat yi a 
. ~ b) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (4) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for exchange Id on 15/8% basis 
; (g) ad eden lt hace, ; (A) Yield on 412% basis. (mm) Based on See of 212% - (n) To a at par, in y oe eee. or of coupon 
(s) Yield worked on a 512% basis. (w) ee of coupo or tee of Income 1% al av a es oan 
(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. (t) leld wosked on a 14% basis. (z) 
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d offered prices are free 
bonus of 5% free of tax. 


November 26, 1938 
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of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
(p) Annas per share. 
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{| { — _ 
ge Prices, ie yo ae 
| Price, es .| ead: 9 = 1938 I i e 
, : | Nov. ¢o® telc an. 1 to -ast two = 
Name of Security | 23, azo Nov. 23 Nov. 23, Dividends Hi} Pr Ce} e | 
1933 Ox) 1933 inclusive | Name ot Security 7 go Yield 
$$$... = High- Low- ~~ (a) ; (b) ( ) i} 193 LAD = a: 3, 
f Sf ae %  % | 7 » 
| lron, Coal, &c.—cont. 2810! 17/- 7 $1215 5 
Fhornycroft, John £1 | 339) ... £ 4 d. 56 9 45/- ¥ e wage acta Aviation 1U/-.. | 28/6 + 6d : 13 < 
Nile || U. States Steel $100.. $7012) ~ $3 Nil 10 62132; 5516} 20 6 Jing Gal. Jas.)&Co.f1 476). . 2 2 
7b || Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1} 25/6 | —1/3 | i : 7/~ 3/ll2' Nil ¢} Nil c Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 64 48 0 
| Vickers 10/=.........--. | 236] -og| 4 °S 21) 206 | 7/3 || 16 co Nil a) Qeumont-Brit. 10/-.. || 4/6 Nil 
1219 ¢| Ward(Thos. W.)£1.. | 25/-| |. | 10 : 0 35/3 | 226 15 a 25 ; Gen. Retract’s 10/-... | 12/6 | —6d) 12 16 , 
1719¢ | Weardale S. etc. Di £1 39/41) xd 9g +: a 0 | 90/715) 68/9 5 a 20 5 Hestetmer (D) (5 -)... | 27/6 c 765 : 
1213 a'| Whitehead I. & S. Li | 4exd, — lg 7 0 76 6 55/- 131 6, a Ha sons&Cros.Di. £1 87,6 ?— ; 3 
Yarrow & Co. i nc 2 gel - | 613 ; | 18/- 15a 27156 leather the oan po26 | | 518 4 
i| extiles / 0/- 9 - Siddeley (5/-), 25 6xd ~5q' 2 
|, Bleachers £1 ......... | 3/6 | +-7iodl N 35/3 | 27/- 5125 5 Imp. Airways £1... 289 ect 17 6 
|| Bradford Dyers i... 3,6 | +64, = 13/9 | 6/3 a a tks imp. Chem. Ord. £1 31/6 4! 5 g oO 
' Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/~... 3/6 ae Nil 74 | | 573 | 417126 $712 @ Ime Smelting £1... 126 | —7iod Nil 
| Calico Printers £1... | 4/410! 43a) = Ni $605 | $3872 | c$2-25 ¢$2-00 Inte Tobacco £1... 0 6| 315 St 
|| Coats, J. & P. £1 ...36 /10lexd +241.) 5 12/9 |  8/- So 5 } imemmnenete- | 22 |-92! 310 2 
11) @| Courtaulds £1... 29/3 | 13] 2 & ${| A203, | 276 | 6b 4 o Lenamional Tea S/- 10/9 | —3d| 413 0 
2ip ai English Swg.Ctn. Li | 299 | +34) G18 9 i102 189 | 10 © Nila Lon & TH ONT St FO1Wioxd... | 5 8 4 
Fine Cotton Spin fi 2/1012) +64 | Nil 0 60/~ | 43/9 2212¢ 20 ¢ mS Th. OUWhgt = 25:7!2 —1/101127 16 0 
3 a) Linen Thread Stk. £1 289) +904) 5 18 3 S136 5 14° 6 8 g qcanee Brick £1... 30.-xd —3d “8 0 0 
Le Patons & Baldwins {1 48/9 | +7lod 4 2 OF 60/719 42.6 IS a 27106 M mo J.) Ord. £1 st 53e 439 
Nil 5| Whitworth & Mit. {1 7,9 64 | Na . Allis 33 Moa 12155 a s & Spen. A’5/- 55 /- 1/3 450 
| Electrical Manufactg. | | 37/< 30/- 93gb 2a Phillie 3 ee 4 ‘a a 
c Associated Elec. £1... | 39/- | 5 33/6 | 21/3 || 10 & Tina Pincha tee A! | 32/- |+4led} 8 1 -0 
5 a) British Insulated £1. | 889 | [| O | 42/9 | 26/3 || I212@ 37126 Prices omen O/- | 26/3) ... | 613 3 
5 a Callenders £1...... 839) 7 4 2 6) 58/9 | 42/6 1l7g6 = 3lga aw Trust Ord. 5/- | 36/3| ... | 618 0 
6 a Crompton Park. A5/-| 276| “| $12 § | 1934 163 3a 14 B) Ranuttion Ord. £1... | 52/6) ... | 514 3 
¢|| English Electric £1... || 33/- | 417-| 2 & 2) , 21882 478 | 22lec 22t06, Reckitt Moon Onis 17/6 ... | 416 0 
c, General Electric £1... |) 78/- | ' 5 9 0; 14/3 9/- 1836 5 a Ses tt S&SonsOrd.f1 546)... 48 0 
5 a|Henleys(W.T.)5/-..  20/-| 7. | 2 26 146 8/- Joe 4c Sana; Ord. S/-... | 106) ... | 8 0 6 
5 a| Johnson & Phillips £i | 36/3| ‘| 249 9) 90/6 | 51/6 || 12126 2124 Spillers Ord ee, gt t43) 8 4 0 
712 ¢ Siemens A siieeesie 24/410\ +7iod) 63 2 | asin z - Nil Nil | Swed, Meech C-s ae Tid 5 4 4 
ectric Light, &c. ; ~ 4lg4a 14 8 Tate and Lyle £1 ya es Nil 
| Brazil Trac., no par... $11) ai 48 3 366 5 b 5 a Til an Lyle £1... 82 6xd + 1 4); 490 
6 a Bournemouth & Pic. | 67/6). | a3 0] sxe? 24 a7 tae tee fi ‘3 ae a 
2 a) British Pow.&Lt. £1 286) * | - | a cd cl tuces. oS 2 4 6 
3loa City of London £i ' 316] 7" | : a. : ore ie = ; 13546 Sebauon as 326 “i : a. 
3 a Clyde Valley Elec. £1 363) : - 614 3°4a Turner & Newall £ 78 a 
County of Londo £l 47 - oe | 4 8 3 57 4 9 46 3 5 a To b U & Newa £1. 18 ) Ss 2 «4 
a on ere "ps ' £*2 nited Dairies £1 53 11 7 
217q¢ Edmundsons £1 ...... 26/- 124.9) oa ee 15 6 7124 United Molasses6/8.. | 239° a 7124) 2 12 10 
219 q_ Lancashire Elec. £1..) 31/3 | ° | 412 Of 814 30/- 5 a 7126 Wllpapr Mirs.D Za) seemoi toe £ & © 
Lond. Ass. Elec. /1... | if tet | 416 0) 39/3 | 31/3 7G 3 6 Gee telat tie) 2 8 6 
Metro. Blectrie 1 fi . + oe | 411 0) 20/— | 45/- a 45 6 Woes oa r7d) 510 0 
21>q| Midland Counties £1 363°) | 419 0 89/91 aa en oo 1 SD 
215 q| North-East. Elec. £1 | 31/-| °" | 4,8 32 | S#i2la! 52/6 95 ¢ 95 c¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/-| 82 + 2/— | 
4-4 North Metro. £1... se | 410 0 | 12/1012 8/- | 6 a p4 6 BurmaC 9 lade te S 
a : 46/3 | °.. | 466 3/6 13 : . urma Corp. Rs.9... © 9 4p —4lod 
2loa Scottish Power £1... |i 36/3 813 Nil c Nil Commnwlth. Mng.5/- 110 4 . is Ot 
3 q) Yorkshire Electric ... || 40/- | °° : : 18 Th 95 *¢ _* 6 Cons.Glds.of S. At. £1 67 6xd " 7 5 - 6 
4 , ac ; 10/- a 
2: & Gas L. ae gi 22/6 | —3d | a 6. 30 a Nil db ap ey Ay 1 2 i 
4 a| Imp. Cont. Stk. “----. || iodig} 3° | 3 2 9 |) SB/S'2| 4u/tole) 20 © 15 ¢ Joburg. Cons. ft. | 5i%| 2 | $48 3 
212q Newe.-on-Tyne Li... 226 | 4138 0 131 '2, 11146) = 111ga@ Randfontein ME dncsns 40,7 S 1] i : 
21 S. Metroooli i = 9 25 a@ 37126 Rhokana Co tds - 
2a opolitan Stk. | 10419 | a6 3 19 10 7 + rp. £1... 121 8 5 0 
Motors and Cycle ‘ee 21 7 13 71> Nil Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... 14° Nil , 
1219 ¢ Albion Motors Ord. £1 463-13, 5 8 0 saa? rh 17 10 @ 10 6 RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 17/9 011 512 6 
b Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 36/1012. —16, 4 1 4 Qls 7 75 a 75 6 Sub Nigel 10-...... 1232 +38 | 6 O 
Cit AEE Slo cecscscoses 24 4! ; e 3 y 925.5 4B oa b 26 a Union Cp. 12 6 fy pd. 81ly¢ . | 4 18 ; 
e Birm. Sml. Arms £i.. 259 | —3a| 915 6 19/9 5 a4 fey be Ww. itwatersrand 10/- 67, —lg | Nil 
66; 6 er a Zi evees «+ |189xd +8d) 511 O ¢ Nil ¢ WilunaGold £1..... 14/415 ~ 1/41 Nil 
c| Ford Motors £1...... | 17/6]... 514 0 || ' - 
1212 | Lucas, J. (£1)......... 563 | —1/3! W 
¢ Leyland Motors £1... 9319 4 ; ; ; : : i” NE ISSUE PRICES 
| Aerea ie One| 238 8 | aaae [tga Nez, le 
15 b Ral. Cvcle Hold. £1... | 43.9 4 Issue [ OV. 23, “Cin / N Change 
1612 6, Rolls-Royce £1 ...... NON 4 ie ; ; 19 — 1938 Nov. 16 ae aoe a since 
2219 ¢ | Stand Neves 5/- ... || 16/6 | +6d| 616 411 : . Nov.16 
hipoing | Bnmth. 314% | 9819} 7—Il¢ ’ Pr 
a] Gian Line Steam. £1|/ 412) ... | 4 9 0 /BuElec. Re2/-|... | 36-319 | x. |[SconPrany pil ane | aaade [led 
eeereseeee ee | 3 ‘ °o. j j . . . o ° ~ 4 
¢ Furness, Withy £1... | 186 |) *" 5 = 0 wanaaaie 315% oe etna ve | |Stoke 314%... | 981;! 3 dis 1 
bP. & O. Def. £1... | 23/-xd) 4a 7 0 O |Price’s 414° ° 8 | 33, is) . Wolrhptn314%| 9815! 214-154 dis | 
¢ Royal Mail Lines £1 18/6 520) 4% 4-214 dis... | Woolworth 5/- | 58/-| 3d pm — 4lod 
Nil ¢, Union Castle Ord. {1 | 15/- | *” | Ni |i | | i ‘ig 
aan and Rubber | — Aiasaies 
c ied Sumatra £1... 15/3 | —9d! 916 O| 
6 Anglo-Dutch £1 ... |) 27/3 | —9d/ 
$) aobtaeer | ge | "| 38'2 Sh UNIT TRUST PRICES 
b'| hanzie Tea £1.” 20/- tie! 8 0 0] as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
. seman Tea £1...... i... | a9 7 1—————— (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
okai (Assam) £1 ... , 30/- | — | - Change - 
¢ Linggi Plant. Zi... | 163 | —9d| & $ 9 | Name and Group —- ag | Geenp| Nev.23, fiauer 
726! London Asiatic 2/-.. | 372 ... | 615 0 Nov. 16 | 1938 Nov. 16 
a Rubber Trust (1... 293 | —9d| 616 3 Municpl & Gen.) Gold 3rd Se 
424) United Serdang 2/- | 3 119) —3d | 6 14 6 For. Govt. Bond 13/--14/- —3d er mais Bs ao | fw 
Oil Limited Invest. 18 9-19 6 —3d Keystone 2nd. | 11/4isbid |: 
5 a Anglo-Iranian £1 coe 98/- | +3/- | 5 20 Mid. & Sthn. 18 6-193 j een Keystone Flex. 3,10 -14 10 xd 5 
1212 6) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 27/6 | +6d| 8 2 0 Scot. & Northn. 17/3-18/- |... Keystone Cons 139-14 9xd° 
CRIT vnersenecsss 459 —9d | Nil Bank-Insurance KeystoneGld Cts 12/9-13 >| j 
5 a Burmah Oil £1 ...... 476] ... | 410 6k Bank & Insur. 18/--19/- | —3d Te Te 
lld psc Mexican Eagle M.$4 5/- nace i Insurance*... 20/--21/- —3d || Amer. Indus. 19/9-20/9 | ...0d 
5 Royal Dutch f1.100... || £38 i" 419 Oce|| Bank® ............ 17/--18/- —3d || Brit. Ind. Ist ... 16 9-17 9 | 
$1212 Shell Transport £1... “4732 | —izp | 4.15 Ot Invest Trust*” /12/10%)-13/9xd)—.. Do. 2nd | 15/-16- | 7” 
1712 6| Trinidad Lease. £1... 46) +13} 6 O O| Scot. BII.T.* | 146-156 Do. 3rd 14/9-16/- | 43d 
Miscellaneous | Cornhill deb.* 20/1012-219 |... Do. 4th 15 6-16/6 
¢| Aerated Bread £1 ... || 18/9 |—7lod) 5 6 9 Cornhill def.*... 13/--14/-- | —3d | Elec. Inds... Mitt tlt 
c| Allied News. £1 :.. | 19/3 | -3d| 8 6 0 National Metals & Mins. | 14/3-15/3xd | 
¢' Amal. Metal £1 ...... || 23/9 | ee | 5 17 11 || National C....... 17/~18/- |... Cum. Invest. ... 16/9-17/9 j 
a| Amal. Press 10/- ... || 13/- | ... | 414 0 National D. 16 3-173. | —3d Other Groups 
6 Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- | 12/3 aie 8 4 0. Nat. Invest. 13/--14/- | ... Brit.Emp. Istunit 16'9-17/9 | 4 plod 
¢' Assoc. News. Df, 5/- 10/9 | —3d | 11 12 O Amalgamated 176-206 |... Brit. Gen. “C” 14/6-15/6 | 3d 
7i2a Assoc. P. Cement £1 82/6 | ... | 5 8 O |i Century ......... 16,3-17;3 | +1lied Rubber & Tin VWllo-1/3 | 
5 @ Barker(John) £1...... 56/3 | ... | 5 6 6. Gilt-edged ...... 17/--176 | —3d_ Brit. & Amer. 15/3-16/3 | —3d 
1712a Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6 8/3 | —3d | ? Scottish: <.sceceee 153-16 3xd |... Producers 8/--8'6 
$32:3¢ Boots Pure Drug 5/- 40/- a 4 8 9 | Universal ...... | 16,9-17.9 —lloed | Domestic da 6/6-7/- oe 
J ¢ Borax Deferred £1... | 28/9 w» | 619 2. Protected Ist ... |16/1012-17/ 1019! Do. 2nd Ser. 6/9-7/3 
Nil ¢) Bow. Paper Mills £l 0/3 | ... | Nil Do. 2nd 15/--16/- | Do. Priority 9/--9/6 
712 a) Bristol Aero. 10/-... | 55/-xd —3/-| 410 9 Do. 3rd 10,3-11,3xd | —Lled | Ist Prov. “A” 19/6-20/6 
4 a Brit. Aluminium £1.. 55/- .. | 411 OO} “15 Moorgate” | ~~ “3* 14/--15/-xd 
234a) British Match £1... || 33/9| ... | 412 0. Inv. Flexible ... 12/3-13/3 a Do. Reserves 14/9-15/9 | 
114 c) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 5 | —1g| 4 5 Of, Inv. Gas & El. 12j112-13/112g | ... || Selective “A” 14/9-15/9 
@ British Oxygen £1... 72/6)... 415 O°) Inv. General ... 15/7!2-16/7loxd . -_ -s- 15/3-163 
712 a) Brockhouse (J.) £1... | 49/4!p), —7lod 10 3 0 | Inv. Inc. & Res. 20/3-21 3 coe Gold Share Tst. 5/--5/3 
¢, Cable & Wir. Hdg.... 40 —2!2; 10 O O, Inv. 2nd General}  13,3-14/3 —Llod | 
a een A Sve. 51... 8 + 3g 4 7 7 Inv. Gold } 18 1!o-19/11o | +11lod | Brit. Trans. ... 12/6-13,6 Sas 
¢| Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- | 15/- oe | O9 1 9 | Hundred ...... 16,9-17/9xd |... Bank, Ins. & Fin. 14:9-159 | —3d 
1212 ¢|) De Havilland Air. £1 | 50/- .- | 5 O O |! Provident ...... 2/10!2-13/1012) —112d | Brit. Bank Shrs. 20/--21/- iis 
9 ¢ a Kebenebasice | 24/--| —3d| 710 O | Savings Unit ... 8/6-9/bl2 |... Do. Ins. Shrs. 16/--17/- |... 
712 6! Eastwoods Ord. £1... S216 i... 714 O |} Security First 13/1)9-14/112 | —3d__ Brit Dom. In.... 15/--16/- | —3d 
c. Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 11/9 | —3d 45 0} Keystone | Four Square ... 19/9-209 | ‘ 
WS ai Ever Ready Co. 5/~... |) 21/- — 6d | 8 6 7 | Gold 2nd Ser. 17/6 bid +3d | Brewery 13/3-14/3 = 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 


(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 


Latest annual dividend equal to about 6-945 % tax free. 


(e )Allowing for rate of exchange. 


(s) 813% paid free of income tax. 
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Industry and Trade 


Our Changing Industries.—The annual exchange of 
unemployment books, which takes place at the beginnir g 
of July, provides accurate information of changes in the 
geographical and industrial distribution of insured persons. 
The results of last July’s census of insured persons are 
analysed in the November issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. The number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 
in the United Kingdom increased by 158,730 or 1.1 per 
cent. between July, 1937, and July, 1938. There was an 
increase in all administrative divisions. The highest 
increase was recorded in the South Western division, 
where the number of insured persons last July was 2.3 
per cent. larger than a year earlier. But in contrast to the 
rapid growth in preceding years, the increase in London 
was only 1.1 per cent. The heavy influx of labour to 
London, therefore, has been arrested. So far as individual 
branches of activity are concerned, the increase in insured 
persons was most marked in explosives (+ 33.7 per cent.), 
constructional engineering (+15.9 per cent.), railway 
carriage and wagons (+15.3 per cent.), public works 
contracting (+ 11.6 per cent.), and motor vehicles, cycles, 
and aircraft (+9.9 per cent.). The majority of the 
expanding industries are those which have benefited from 
re-armament orders. The principal industries showing a 
decline in the number of insured persons are the cotton 
and wool textile, coal mining and railway industries. These 
statistics, however, relate to the total number of insured 
persons, and make no allowance for changes in unemploy- 
ment. The analysis of changes in the number of insured 
persons actually employed, to be published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette, will therefore 
throw further light on Britain’s industrial changes during 
the past year. 


* * * 


Increase in Coal Output Quota.—The domestic 
demand for coal has shown an increase in recent weeks— 
a reflection of the improvement in industrial activity, 
especially in the iron and steel industry. In the second and 
third quarters of this year both domestic consumption and 
exports were substantially lower than in the corresponding 
quarters a year ago, and the quotas fixed for these quarters 
by the Central Council exceeded sales. The inland quota 
for the current quarter was originally fixed at 88 per 
cent. of the allocation made for October-December, 1937; 
this represented a cut from 46.7 million tons to 41.1 mil- 
lions. Under the present system of output regulation the 
initial allocations are subject to modification if the Central 
Council can be satisfied of its justification. In view of the 
recent improvement in home consumption, the Central 
Council of Coal Owners decided last week to increase the 
inland quotas of all coal fields for the current quarter by 
10 per cent. The export supply allocation, however, was 
left unchanged. As a result, the output quota for October- 
December has been increased from 56.5 million tons to 
just over 61 million tons. The pressure on the home 
market of excess production in the exporting districts was 
somewhat relieved in October, when exports were higher 
than in any other month this year. If the improvement in 
foreign trade continues, the export supply quota may also 
have to be increased. 
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Tin in Short Supply.—At its meeting on Tuesday 
the International Tin Committee decided to maintain the 
export quota for the first quarter of 1939 at its present 
level of 35 per cent. for the free market, plus 10 per cent. 
for the buffer pool. This decision seems to suggest that 
the I.T.C. is aiming at still higher prices, although the 
present level of nearly £215 per ton compares very favour- 
ably with the low price of £153 5s. per ton early in May, 
1938. The maintenance of the 35 per cent. quota will keep 
the supplies of tin very low in the first few months of 1939, 
It allows exports from the seven restricting countries at 
an annual rate of 77,388 tons, to which about 25,000 tons 
must be added as the supply of non-restricting countries, 
According to the International Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, the world’s apparent tin consumption 
reached 115,300 tons in the first nine months of 1938, 
which is equivalent to a yearly total of about 153,600 tons. 
In the first three months of next year, consumption will 
reach a seasonal maximum; as a fall in demand is unlikely, 
the free market will be short of supplies. The maintenance 
of the quota for the buffer pool means an increase in 
reserves from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. A pool of this 
size is certainly an important factor on the supply side of 
the market, although it is most unlikely that it will start 
to sell below £230 per ton. The continuation of the present 
low quota, therefore, indicates that the tin market is likely 
to return to those artificial conditions which prevailed 
between 1933 and 1935. 


* * * 


Revival of Copper Restriction.—The situation on 
the copper market is the reverse of that on the tin market. 
Since the reopening last month of a number of mines in the 
United States, and the lifting of copper restriction in the 
rest of the world on October 15th, the output of copper has 
been rising rapidly. The world’s mining output reached 
185,077 short tons in October, an increase of no less than 
37,621 short tons on the month. Both in and outside the 
United States production last month was the highest lor 
exactly one year. Under the influence of these develop- 
ments, the standard cash quotation of copper in London 
fell on Tuesday afternoon to £43 15s. per ton, a reduc- 
tion of £5 per ton from the recent high level. The co- 
operating producers, however, have taken swift action to 
stem the decline. On Wednesday it was officially announced 
that output restriction will be reimposed on January Ist, 
with a quota of 110 per cent. of the standard tonnages. 
The size of the standard tonnages has never been published, 
but it is believed to be 750,000 short tons. Hence, the 
output of the restricting producers under the new quota 
should be at an annual rate of 825,000 tons, a level only 
slightly, if at all, below last month’s output. Nevertheless, 
the decision to reimpose restriction is of decisive influence, 
since it indicates that the co-operating producers are trying 
to keep prices as nearly as possible to £45 per ton. Should 
the high quota fail to have the desired effect—the first 
reaction to its announcement was very favourable—it may 
be reduced before long. 


* * * 


Mechanical Beet Lifting.—The cultivation of sugar 
beet, like that of other root crops, employs more labour 
than almost any other form of arable farming. The rise 10 
agricultural wages since the war and the actual shortage 
of agricultural labour in some districts during the last few 
years have been one reason for the steady decline in the 
area under roots and for the growing interest in the use 
of machinery in the cultivation of beet. The use of tractors 
is now general in the beet-growing areas, and every effort 
has been made to reduce as far as possible the labour 
required in singling and hoeing the young plants. But the 
peak of labour requirements comes in the beet-lifting 
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season, which lasts from the end of October to the early 
days of January, and has been met by the employment of 
special gangs, organised and paid by their own contractors. 
In the last ten years, much attention has been given, both 
here and abroad, to the problems of mechanical lifting, 
but it has been found extremely difficult to design a 
machine which will lift from ground of varying degrees 
of hardness sugar beet of varying sizes, clean them of 
earth and “ top ” them—separate the beet from its leaves, 
which provide, after treatment, a valuable source of cattle 
fodder. During the present season, however, an improved 
lifting machine has been working, which seems to have met 
with considerable success. It is possible, therefore, that 
the next few years may see a further stage in the applica- 
tion of machinery to the arable farm and a further re- 
duction in the demand for seasonal labour. As the cost 
of this very complicated machine is likely to be large, 
and its use is limited to a few weeks in the year, sales must 
necessarily be limited to the larger growers of beet; a 
certain number of such machines could find employment 
by being let on hire to the numerous small growers in the 
sugar beet districts. 


* * on 


Recovery in Hide Prices.—From July, 1937, until 
June, 1938, the price of hides, and of the immediate de- 
rivatives, pelts and leather, fell continuously. The inter- 
national market, supplied mainly from South America and 
South Africa, was affected by a cessation of American 
buying, and the consequent fall in prices was later accen- 
tuated by the decline in business activity in the United 
States and Great Britain. The boot and shoe industry 
normally absorbs some two-thirds of the total supply of 
leather in this country; between June, 1937, and June, 
1938, unemployment in this trade increased from 9.0 
per cent. to 17.7 per cent. of the total number of persons 
insured. During the last few months, however, prices both 
in the international and in the English market have been 
fairly stable. The table here given shows the index of pelt 
prices compiled by the United Tanners’ Federation, which 
is corrected for seasonal variations, and the separate indices 
for the two most important of its seven components : — 


PELT PRICE INDEX 
(Monthly average, 1923= 100) 


Pelts from 
English South Pelt 
Hides American Price 
all wet-salted Index 

classes hides 
Average 1929...... died 105 107 106 
ie. A iain d 52 55 56 
sy. Miliiiiiieemesicinciae 60 63 66 
._ : 74 80 79 
ies. 92 98 99 
July i 98 107 105 
October 1937.........008 87 88 92 
January 1938............ 70 70 76 
April 1938............ 64 70 69 
July a 57 69 65 
October 1938............ 69 86 74 


The international crisis at the end of September led to a 
certain amount of precautionary buying by merchants, but 
the better conditions in the boot and shoe trade, which have 
already induced an improved demand for “ upper ” leather, 
indicate that industrial demand is likely to expand in the 
immediate future. The rise in prices in October, therefore, 
1s regarded as a hopeful sign, not only for the leather 
trade, but also for farmers in many countries, since the 
Price they receive for their livestock is appreciably in- 
fluenced by the value of the hide. 


* * * 


_ East African Sisal Co-operation.—Early this week 
it was learned that the East African sisal producers, 
mostly plantation companies of a considerable size, have 
Ormed an association to improve their position. As far 
as can be ascertained, no definite plan has yet been drawn 
up for immediate action, but there is no doubt that steps 
Will soon be taken to improve the price of the product. 
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The price of East African No. 1 is now £16 15s. per 
ton, compared with £20 5s. per ton at the end of last 
year, £43 per ton in 1926, and an average of £29 per ton 
in the five immediate pre-war years. Sisal is used chiefly 
as binder twine for grain crops and in ropes, cordage, 
bags and mats, and the demand for it is on the increase. 
An exceptionally good market might have been expected 
in the current year, with a world wheat crop of record size, 
but the expansion in production has exceeded any likely 
increase in consumption. The output of the four largest 
producing countries—Mexico, Kenya, Tanganyika and 
the Dutch East Indies—is now in excess of 350,000 tons 
per annum, compared with less than 215,000 tons ten 
years ago. Sisal is now the most important commodity 
in Tanganyika’s export trade and the second largest item 
in that of Kenya, where coffee holds the first place. The 
conclusion of an agreement between the East Affican 
producers is therefore of considerable importance to these 
two territories, though the control which the association 
can exercise over prices is limited. 


* * * 


Declining Cocoa Consumption.—The publications 
of the Imperial Economic Committee have won a high 
reputation for their comprehensive and accurate informa- 
tion. Its latest volume—“ Plantation Crops ”*—main- 
tains the high standard set up by its predecessors. Statis- 
tics of production, exports, consumption and prices are 
here collected for seven commodities, sugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, spices, tobacco and rubber. A few of these commo- 
dities are still plantation crops in the old sense of the 
phrase, but the cultivation of most of them is no longer 
limited to large estates; in some cases, notably cocoa in 
West Africa and rubber in the East Indies, the produce 
of small holdings farmed by native growers is now an 


* “ Plantation Crops.” Imperial Economic Committee. Stationery 
Office. 2s. 6d. 
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important factor ia the trade. The statistics given for cocoa 
confirm the statements made by the Gold Coast Commis- 
sion that the fall in the price of cocoa during 1937 was 
caused by a check to the steady increase in consumption 
which had taken place since the war. Apparent consump- 
tion in the United States is estimated to have fallen from 
298.000 tons in 1936 to 229,000 tons in 1937; in the 
United Kingdom consumption fell from about 102,000 
tons to 94,000 tons. World exports of cocoa, derived 
mainly from the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Brazil, fell from 
712,000 tons in 1936 to 645,000 tons in 1937, largely 
owing to the hold-up of supplies in the Gold Coast, which 
resulted in an abnormally large proportion of the 1937 crop 
being marketed in the summer of 1938. The existence of 
these large stocks prevented the shortage of immediate 
supplies from exerting a favourable effect on prices, which 
declined continuously until June of this year. By that time 
the bulk of the Gold Coast supplies had been marketed 
and the price of Accra cocoa recovered to close the 1937-38 
cocoa season on September 30th at 25s. per cwt. Since then 
demand has continued dull, and with the prospect of a 
large crop in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, prices have 
again declined to nearly 22s. per cwt. 


* * * 


British Tobacco Imports.—Imports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco into this country have shown a steady 
upward trend during the last decade, with only a very 
slight break during the years of the depression, and again 
in 1937. For that year, however, as the table shows, the 
reduction in re-exports more than compensated for the 
decline in imports. During the first six months of the 
current year, imports were almost double those in the 
corresponding period of 1937, and though the excess was 
considerably smaller in the third quarter of the year, 
imports were still larger than in 1937. The increase in gross 
imports during the first nine months of 1938 of about 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO 














(Million Ibs.) 
January-Sept. 
| 1929 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1937 ; 1938 
EORPOEIS cecdsbesersovccs 240-0 | 251-6 | 270-°9 | 268-9 139-4 | 210-6 
Re-CZpogts 22.00.0020. 9°4 11-3 11-7 6-1 4:1 6-9 
Net imports........... 230°6 | 240°4 | 259-2 | 262-6 | 135-3 | 203-8 




















70 million Ibs. was supplied mainly by the United States, 
but Empire countries, principally India, sent 23 million 
lbs. more in 1938 than in 1937. According to the figures 
published by the Imperial Economic Committee in 
Tobacco Intelligence, stocks of unmanufactured tobacco in 
bonded warehouses have been consistently higher than in 
i937, but withdrawals from bond, which reflect more 
accurately than the level of imports the rate of consump- 
tion, were 3 per cent. larger in the first nine months of 
1938 than in the corresponding months of 1937. There is 
evidence, however, that this rate of increase is tending to 
slow down, and it is not likely that the statistics for the 
completed year will show as large an increase in consump- 
tion as that which took place in the past two years. 


Downward Turn in Prices.—The past fortnight 
has witnessed a set-back in both British and American 
wholesale prices. In England, both the complete Economist 
index number and the primary products index number 
have fallen by 0.4 per cent., and they are now at their 
lowest point for the year. In the United States, the com- 
plete Irving Fisher index number is fractionally lower, 
while The Economist primary products index number has 
decreased by 0.9 per cent. The Irving Fisher index num- 
ber is still just above its low point for the year, while the 
primary products figure still has a fair margin in hand. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


| The Economist Indices 








‘ anne Italy, | Ger- 
| Gad | U-S-A» Stans Milan} many, 
Date | British Primary Products ae Irving | tique Y~ m-' Statis- 
; | (ster- | Fisher | Gen. | b¢t Of | tisches 
Complete ling) | Com- |Reichs- 
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| Index | British a merce! amt 
7 (sterling) (dollar) 
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1936 } j 
Dec. 30 | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187°3 | 166-7 128°8 | 113-0 1136-3 95-4 
1937 
Jan. 27) 134:2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 131-0/ 115-9] ... | 95-7 
Feb. 24 | 136:3 | 168:2 | 185-5 | 167-4/| 131-8 | 116-8 1243 96.2 
Mar. 31 | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 126-2 97.5 
April 28 | 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 | 135-6 | 120-5 128-7 | 97.0 
une 2| 142:7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 (133-2 97-5 
une 30 | 139-5 | 165-9 | 176°8 | 165-7 | 134-1)... (134-2 | 97-5 
uly 28 | 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 97.9 
Aug. 25 | 137-9 | 164-4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133-0 | 133-3 {137-1 98-1 
Sept. 22 | 136-0 | 164-0 | 166-3 | 165-1 | 133-7 | 139-4 137'7 97-6 
Oct. 20 | 133-6 | 156-2 | 152-3 | 165-4 | 129-5 | 138-8 [141-6 | 97-3 
Dec. 1 | 127°5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1 | 134-0 |143-3 | 97-0 
Dec. 29 | 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2} 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 | 97-0 
1938 | 
Feb. 2] 126°6 | 144-4 | 135-4 | 164:5 | 119-8 | 137-9 142-9 97-9 
Mar. 2} 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120-3 | 138-1 142:5 | 97-2 
Mar. 30 | 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 | 97-1 
April 27 | 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 | 164-3 | 116-9 | 139-9 142-8 97.0 
ay 25 | 119-6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 963 
June 22 | 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 |143°8 90.9 
July 6 | 120-8 | 135-7 | 129-7 | 165-9 | 117-7 | 148-7 [143-5 | 97-0 
July 20) 119-5 | 137-4 | 128-6 | 166-5 | 118-2 | 147-8 142-7 | 97-1 
Aug. 3 | 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 142-4 97-5 
Aug. 17/| 118-3 | 136-1 | 124-7 | 167-6 | 115-9 | 145-5 /142°8 | 97-5 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 |143-6 | 97.3 
Sept. 14 | 115-2 | 133-0 | 126-9 | 170-6 | 117-0 | 145-8 143-9 | 97-0 
Sept. 28 | 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0} 116-6 | 146-0 (144-2 | 97-0 
Oct. 12 | 116-8 | 135-9 | 126-8 | 172-3 | 116-7 | 147-3 144-6 | 96-9 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 | 134-9 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 145-1 | 97.3 
Nov. 9 | 114-8 | 133-1 | 127-2 | 172-2 | 116-7 | 147-6 144-7 97-4 
Nov. 23! 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7! 116-6* 147-6 97:4 


} 
i 


* These figures relate to November 16th. { Monthly average. 


The Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 


Sept. 18, Nov.17, Nov.9, Nov. 23, 
1 


1931 937 1938 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64°5 89:8 67°3 66°8 
Other foods ....... « 62-2 65:5 58-5 57:6 
ED uiinenenwen ee ns | 60:6 53-6 53 6 
BARMOOIES o.cccccccce - 67-4 96:4 96:0 95 5 
Miscellaneous ..... . 65:8 80-6 75:4 75°5 
Complete index 60-4 78-4 69:3 69-0 
1913 = 100........ . 83-1 107:8 95-4 95:0 
1924 = 100........ ., aa 67:7 60-0 59-7 


Wheat and maize prices were steadier during the past 
fortnight, but there was a further fall in bacon. Butter was 
higher in price, but there were declines in tea and cocoa. 
Cotton and flax were firmer and wool unchanged, but 
hemp and jute were cheaper. Tin was dearer, but copper 
and spelter cheaper. In the miscellaneous group, rubber 
reacted while linseed oil advanced in price. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE improvement in the domestic de- 
mand for coal has been maintained; 
the Central Council has therefore de- 
cided to increase the inland supply 
quota for the last quarter of the year by 
10 per cent. Business in iron and steel 
is being held up by the uncertainty con- 
cerning prices after the end of this 
year. Meanwhile, the position of the in- 
dustry is much healthier as a result of 
the liquidation of surplus stocks. Busi- 
ness in cotton goods has been patchy, 
but improvement in the activity of the 


Economist. 


cotton and wool textile trades has been 
maintained. The general trade outlook, 
as well as the position of individual in- 
dustries, is discussed in the Trade 
Supplement accompanying this week’s 


to electricity generating plants, but with 
this exception trade in small coal 1s 
relatively slow. More business 1s neede 
in doubles and singles. South York- 
shire and Derbyshire hards are quoted 
at 18s.-19s. per ton at pits. The mar ket 


in gas coal is fairly active, but there 1s 
Coal 


less business than usual in household 
fuel for the time of year. Demand !or 


Sheffield.—There is a distinct im- coke is disappointing, and large stocks 
provement in the demand for industrial 
coal, large screened being chiefly in re- 
quest. Heavy deliveries are being made 


are available. - 
Export trade continues dull, and . : 
improvement is expected until t 
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scheme for co-ordinating district prices 
comes into operation. All supplies are 
ample, except of cobbles and trebles. 
Bunkers continue very quiet. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Apart from 
the usual foreign inquiries, the North- 
East coal market is featureless. The 
Norwegian State Railways are in the 
market for 85,000 tons of steam coals 
and it is expected that this district will 
obtain a good share of the order. 
Northumberland steam collieries con- 
tinue to work regularly; the market in 
screened steam coal is firm, but it is 
difficult to clear smalls. The market in 
Durham manufacturing coal is steady, 
but gas coals are easy Owing to the mild 
weather. 


* 


Workington.—More wintry condi- 
tions have brought a quickening in the 
coal trade. Supplies of house coal are 
promptly absorbed. The Irish trade is 
steady; the weekly shipments from 
Workington, the only port in use while 
repairs are being carried out at White- 
haven and Maryport, average nearly 
10,000 tons. Industrial fuel is a poor 
trade because of the short-time employ- 
ment of the coking plants which supply 
the furnaces on hematite pig iron. 


* 


Cardiff.—Under last week’s de- 
cision of the Central Council to in- 
crease the original allocation for inland 
supply during the December quarter by 
10 per cent., the South Wales coalfield 
received a supplementary inland quota 
of 376,609 tons and an additional out- 
put quota of 420,016 tons. But although 
the local volume of trade is better than 
a few months ago, it is doubtful if busi- 
ness will expand sufficiently to absorb 
these larger quotas. 

Shipments in the foreign and coast- 
wise trades last week totalled 350,100 
tons, compared with 368,900 tons in 
the previous week and 422,958 tons in 
the corresponding week last year. Ex- 
ports to Italy continue moderately 
active, but to France they are down 
heavily compared with last year under 
the import restrictions, and German 
competition in the Mediterranean mar- 
ket is becoming more active. Best large 
Steam and sized coals, as well as duffs 
among smalls, are well placed, but for 
other classes there are still large stocks. 
Prices are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


London. —Some irregularity has 
developed in the iron and steel markets, 
but most branches of the industry are 
moderately busy, says the official re- 
Port of the London Iron and Steel Ex- 
change. There seems to be a general 
expectation that the volume of business 
will expand in the New Year. Most 
Consumers persist in their attitude of 
buying limited quantities for near de- 
livery only, until the prices which will 
rule after December 31st are known. 

It is understood that pig iron con- 
Sumers have allowed their stocks to fall 
to low levels in anticipation of a re- 
duction in quotations, and it is sug- 
Bested that when the new rates are 


pa known there will be a consider- 
¢ expansion in the demand. Most of 
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the business now passing in this de- 
Partment is limited to small supple- 
mentary tonnages for delivery over the 
next few weeks. 

Business in the semi-finished steel 

branch of the industry is increasing as 
the stocks in consumers’ hands decline. 
The production of this class of steel 
appears to be growing and _larger 
quantities of British material are pass- 
ing into Consumption. 
; The home demand for finished steel 
1S Maintained at recent levels; but the 
producers are able to give early delivery 
and would welcome a more regular 
flow of orders. The export side of the 
market is rather more active than for 
Some time, but most overseas buyers 
continue to pursue a cautious policy. 


* 


Sheffield.—The iron and steel mar- 
ket shows a slow but steady improve- 
ment; consumers are taking up slightly 
larger parcels for immediate delivery, 
indicating that stocks are falling. Not 
until an official intimation of next 
year’s prices is made, however, is for- 
ward business likely to show expansion. 
Good parcels of foundry iron are being 
taken up, and forge is also beginning 
to show improvement. Basic pig is a 
good feature, and some readiness to 
enter into new business in hematites is 
noted. Business in finished iron con- 
tinues dull, except in common and 
marked bars. 

There is more interest in basic and 
acid steel billets, as well as in stainless 
steel sheets, wire rods and bright drawn 
steel. 

Local industry is more active than at 
any time in the past two months, and 
some important orders are coming into 
this area from both home and overseas 
sources. The pressure of armament 
work is increasing, and the call for high 
class steels is bringing more furnaces 
into operation. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Transactions in 
pig iron cover only prompt require- 
ments; forward business is held up 
pending some official announcement re- 
garding prices next year. Local 
foundries have consumed the bulk of 
the stocks of foreign iron and deliveries 
of foundry pig iron and hematite from 
local producers are steady. 

Semi-finished steel is in rather better 
demand and more orders are being 
placed; the output of finished steel 
continues to increase. Specifications for 
heavy material are satisfactory, with one 
or two departments producing lighter 
steel rather better occupied. There is 
still room, however, for considerable 
improvement, and orders for shipbuild- 
ing material are desired. 

Imports of foreign ore during the 
present month amounted to 63,270 tons, 
compared with 54,700 tons up to Octo- 
ber 22nd. Blast furnace coke is in good 
supply with demand tending to expand. 


* 


Workington.—The North-West 
Coast hematite pig iron trade has 
undergone no change. It is not expected 
to improve until prices are revised, and 
it may be the turn of the year before 
demand expands. The present restricted 
make is adequate to satisfy needs, and 
as heavier deliveries to the motor and 
tinplate industries in Birmingham and 
South Wales, respectively, are offset by 
the smaller local consumption, stocks 
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are not being substantially reduced. 
Prices are at the fixed minimum. 

There is hardly any demand for re- 
fined or malleable iron at £8 Ss. per 
ton delivered at Birmingham, or for 
ferro-manganese at £18 15s. per ton 
home. A furnace at Workington on the 
last-named alloy has changed to hema- 
tite iron. Orders are few in the steel 
trade, while those on the books do not 
necessitate full-time working at the 
rolling mills at Workington and 
Barrow. Native ore, at 24s. 6d. per ton 
f.0.t., is in only fair local request. 


* 


Glasgow.—Conditions show little 
change. Steelmakers are moderately 
busy and bookings include practically 
every section. Orders for somewhat 
heavier tonnage of shipbuilding 
material have been placed than for some 
time past. Sheet makers in Glasgow are 
busy and a considerable proportion of 
the rolling and galvanising plant is 
steadily employed. Sheet metal workers 
in this district are also maintaining a 
high rate of output and many of them 
have sufficient work already on books to 
ensure regular employment for plant 
and men for some months to come. 


* 


Cardiff.—On the Swansea Metal 
Exchange on Tuesday business was 
quiet, As shipments from Swansea 
dropped to 2,085 tons last week, 
stocks in vans and warehouses were 
higher than at any other time since 
last July. Prices are steady at the basic 
figures of 21s. 6d. per box for regulated 
markets and 20s. 3d. per box for other 
destinations. Increasing anxiety is being 
shown over the repercussions of the 
Ebbw Vale works on the factories 
situated in West Wales. There is under 
consideration a scheme for the merging 
of five steel and tinplate plants at 
Lianelly, and of the installation of im- 
proved and more competitive processes 
of manufacture. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Spinners 
and manufacturers have been fairly 
busy dealing with inquiries, but sales 
have shown no expansion, Merchants 
have not been in the mood to anticipate 
future requirements. Speculative in- 
terest in raw cotton futures is dormant 
and prices again moved within narrow 
limits. 

A miscellaneous business has been 
done in cloth, but no foreign outlet has 
been really active. A few more offers 
have been received for India, whilst 
there has been some improvement in 
demand for Egypt. Operations for 
South America have been irregular, but 
some useful sales have taken place for 
South Africa and Australia. Turnover 
for the home trade has been slightly 
better. 

Spinners have had another poor 
week. Producers of American descrip- 
tions are in more urgent need of de- 
livery instructions. In the Egyptian 
branch production is about 75 per cent. 
of capacity, but there is much difficulty 
in selling and clearing current output. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—The opening of 
the final series of London Colonial 
wool sales for the current year has 
focussed interest on the Coleman Street 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





Nov. 16, Nov. 23, Nov. 16, oe. = 
1938 §=-_:1938 -_ a ” a 
CEREALS AND MEAT Pe, at 9 21 
GRAIN, etc.— 19 9 #W 7p 
Wheat— s. d. s. d. Granulated ......00ceceseeeee) 29 6 20 6 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 lb, .....000. 27 6 27 6 3 19 6 19 6 
ues. a av., 2 Der cut. aati: | we : : ; Home Grown.......0.000-+0 19 9 19 Tie 
Liv. Dec., per cental .......0000: a * Ib. d. d. 
Flour, per 280 lb.— -_ A ipetion Avena Cone b - 13:28 12:84 
Straights, d/d London _ ....... — 23 $ ee 13°15 13-06 
Manitoba, ex store .. a 34 ° 24 0 NEE, cccenvessecamagnnses 14:44 14°35 
i - 9 ET csantenietdniieiiear tent 12°43 12-03 
Barley, Eng. Gaz.av percwt. ... 8 1 7 NII siesahdetismiaiomess 11:27 11°42 
ats, ” »” » w (6 1 6 1 Ee comme. -le.. ee 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 45" Ib... 25 0 25 9 SUIT cceeensscinainingsemanes 13-58 13-23 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt.....+. a 7 12 | PoBacco (per ib.) — s. d. s. d. 
MEAT— | Virginia stemmed and un- { 08 0O8 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— al stemmed, common to fine ...\ 2 6 2 ; 
ace ‘ vat Rhodesian stemmed and un-f[ 0 9 0 
English long sides....sssssseeees 4 s es | ~~ oy naa Ee { 110 1 10 
4 Nyasaland stemmed and un-f[ 0 7 0 
Acqentine chilled binds {41 48 stemmed omen anaes 14 14 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— ‘ ; 0 4 0 4 
English wethers  ..........002¢- ‘ ; ‘ > | Settee Stemmed .....++.+ 1 0 : : 
- 2 10 2 10 Unstemmed.... . 2 1 6 
N.Z. trozen wethers —......... 3 6 3 6 1 6 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 
DE SOGRRD  .cenvcncuscenconsnnete : ; ; TEXTILES 
: 6 4 COTTON (per ib.)— d d. 
Pork, English, per 31D. .......+. : ;: 7 4 Raw, Mid-American seeanaeabendl 5:07 5:21 
BACON (per cwt.)— » Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 8-22 8°35 
English 90 0 88 O Gian. BAG. acovccccescessn «6° 02 8-3. 
Danish 90 0 86 0 Yarns, ae $ rm wist eaceeonbih selon =. or 
oF ° Pa Wellt......cccccccocees 8 
Dutch 87 0 83 0 » 00's Twist (Egyptian) .. 1754 1754 
Irish 80 0 80 0 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., s. d. s. d. 
TSE .ccceccecccccceseeseesecsencenses 90 0 87 0 16x 16, 32’s & io 16 5 16 5 
BEAMS = 
ee cies en % 0 94 0 7 19x 1%, 32's & 40's 31281 
U: : 90 0 89 O 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
NORE GaMesS  wcovnesnes-oe00 92 0 9 0 18 x 16, 10 Ib. ......... 9 8 9 8 
i 39 in. ditto, oT yds., 
OTHER FOODS 16x 15, 81g ID. ....00-+0 89 89 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— FLAX (per ton)— & 10 of 10 
PIRIIAR, u.-0rcnnanseneessenrensenees 102 0 100 ; Livonian ZK ws.ccsccsossessoeeseess 6610 67 0 
New Zealand  ....sscssscsssees » 107 Of 198 9 cama 6 Ol 66 0 
Danish 136 0 142 0 os 
ccceescveseceosescocecceces 137 0 143 0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ 93 0 93 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— HEMP (per ton)— 
“saadion -— @ ve © Italian P’ memesscnreramangonge eoceses 70 0 70 O 
Cana eevcccccececcecscococcocces 730 72 0, . Manilla, Nov. -Jan. “ j2 20 10 20 10 
— ‘ UTE (per ton)— 
New Zealand sssssssseesewnenre{ 68 2 bes 0 Native ist mka., c.f. HARB, 
Nov.-Dec,  ..cccccccvceeseeseves 19/2;}6 18/15/0 
English Cheddars sss 85 9 88 8 Daisee 23 cif "Dundee, 
64 0 63 6 ee neeneneneaaans aif ¥ i" 
Dutch — .....sesserseeresrensenserene 73 0 20 SISAL, (per ton)— 140 140 
COCOA (per cw. Ses African, Nov.-Jan. -srseeseeeee 17 0 1615 
23 6 22 6 Ib. s. d. s. d. 
Accra, g.f. as 24 0 22 9 =e ow a vot Sec? 7 3 7 3 
a 0 
Trinidad SOe eer eeeeeeeeeeereesoeses 32 6 32 6 Japan seeeeccesseeneeseeeeeseeressenees its : 3 . 2 
- 35 . 0 
Grenada .......2.. sbidabaibieettl seu ao = seeneenneee 7 S22 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— per d. P 
Santos supr. c. & f. ............... 34 6 34 0 English, Southdown, greasy ; . 4 
Lincoln hog, washed... 12! 1219 
Costa Rica, medium to good wt 60 0 60 0 Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 23 
78 0 #7890 N.S.W. greasy, Inbeed combg... 13 13 
Kenya, medium  .....0..ecescesees = : =. ; N.Z., vam — ed 50-56 . ai a 
EGGS (per 120)— Tops— 
English (15-1512 1b.) seed 35 9 30 8 Merinos 70's average oneesorv a 6g. 
» eereeeeee 
i ( 15 Crossbred 48” 3 eeeeeeraeeeeeereseess l6lo 1612 
na C1512 1D.) receenreerereeeree 15 : . g a ie 16 16 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... - : 7 : MINERALS 
= RiO....ccccscescee Peras . 6 29 
boxes 1117 0 15 0 Sesh qerey Pe #d 
Welsh, best Admiralty ..........+. 9 6 19 6 
Lemons, Naples _....... ee boxes { . ove = . = 6 
a — Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 19 3 9 
Sicilian . 10 0 14 6 = 2 
. BCU woccssses boxes ‘ 20 220 
20 6 25 0 Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 240 240 
Appies, Amer. (var.)...... barrels = 2 = . IRON AND STEEL ton}— 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian f 10 6 10 0 Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 90 
(var) Barrels 23 O 23 0 a ae eeeeceece eos = ° 265 O 
Grapes, Almeria .......barrels{ 10 9 10 0 Tagine be bes al 6 aS 
Grapefruit, S. African....... and jae NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
« Jamaica, Seeded...4 55 3 48 9 a 45/16/3 44/18/9 
6 9 SHEER ER EHC eee ee 45/18/9 45/0 0 
x Jaffa, Seediess ...f 9 § ,° 0 7" 46/0/0 45/2/6 
LARD (per cwt.)— Ty SPECS ORE EEOC EHC Es 46, 2/6 45/3/9 
Irish, finest bladders 1.4.......4 50 9 32 0 3 215/5/0 215/15/0 
56 0 56 0 Standard cash Se eerereerecereeres 215 10, 0 216, 0/0 
U.S. .cccocccsceee sannnsnssssseonseee' = : = : Three Months ....ccressorsesees see ae) is 
PEPPER, per ib.— cm pe foreign— 15/18/9 tos 
Biack Lampong (in Bond)... 9 2 0 2g mealies arcvecntnecnesenst LIU MONS 
Duty paid 33g 0 333 an Ge wscosconpesenscecinnce SEAS > BE/ED 
White Muntock (in Bond) ......4 9% 354 Q 3i2 ae poe 
© 3% 0 334 a 14/7/6 14/26 
(Du id 0 458 0 334 Spot Ooeceeseereeccessceseesessesses ‘Qh "2h 
° typaid)..4 9 48 9 31 7 14/89 14/3/9 
POTATOES (per ewt.)— ee pae ingots a bars “Toa Jono 
English, King Edward, Siltand { 3 $ 3 ¢ Nickel, home and export swsnse.{ 1900/0 180/0/0 
Gent (per See, ata, Antimony, Chinese .......0..0002. 60, 0/0 6010/0 
Come, mutium ¢ @ 6am se 2 6 
Yellow Crymals Crystals CeCe eRe eGeerece s ; 3 
NE | Platinum, reseseeesDOP 0%. 7/10/0 7/10/0 
2420 490 Quicksilver ............per 76 Ib. 14/10/0 14/19/6 


® Weeks ended Nov. 10th and 17th. 


t These prices ere for fue! oi] for inland consumption—otber in Di ; yehicles—and do 008 
prices Fe o than for use in Diesel-engined road 
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Nov. 16, Nov. 23, 
1938 


s. 

GOLD, per fine ounce ..cccsccsseoees 148 

SILVER oe ounce)— 
Cash 


MISCELLANEOUS 


d. 
l 


1 715g 


1938 
s. d, 
149 2 


) 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London arog 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 


42s. per ton 


4-ton loads and upwards ...... 
CHEMICALS— s 4, 
: 1 0 
Acid, citric, per ib., less 5% ... 1 Oly 
o: Shhllt wna ; H 
ali 0 5 
6 “GR OM. ccdcensnotonses 0 6 
»» Tartaric, English, less 5% ; i. 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl _............ 12 0 . 
Ammonia, carb. coosceene COR { = ; 
wi teins, sibnencessasces 7/8/0 
Asvenic, lamp .ccccccccces perton 35/0/0 
s &. 
Borax, gran. ........... percwt. 13 6 
e powder . eaneeen neenabeensnain 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt. 0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ..........+. ‘ s 
» Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 0 
Soda Bicarb, ............ per cwt. TY . 
RIES cniccscscense coves PCY Cwt. : : 
0 


Sulphate of Copper.... 


COPRA (per ton)— 
$.D. Straits, c.i.f. 


HIDES (per lb.) — 
Wet salted, Australian ............ { 


PEED ‘Scnieinsmstanienktiinsecss 


Cape 2... sosnnsnscnssnnsnnsnnsaneee 


Dry and Drysalted Cape _...... 


Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 


ONE Ci cinitisiatinetonnerictininetss 


INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine 


LEATHER (per |b.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 lb, 


Qaum cocececocococo ccs, 


{ 
{ 
t 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
vee 
{ 


Bark Tanned Sole 
Shoulders trom DS Hides ...... 
= Eng. or WS do. ...... 
Bellies trom DS do, .......s0se0e0. 
vo «Eng. OF WS dor ccccecees 


Dressing Hides 


seeneerereee ee 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per os /- 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London .., 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. coe 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts 

ex. instal. Thames— 
Furnace ........ eosccccsecoccces 0 
BRUNET enssceccecensies 0 


ROSIN (per ton)— 
American ,,... 


5 

9 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— » 

0 


eat * aWee COSCO HO COUN ee 


St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 
Fine hard Para ........ eosccccccccs ° 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TN Orange ....... eecessnesecceuece 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 

London town ....64. ecscsnccconnee 86 AT 
TIMBER— 

Swedish u/s 3x8 _ ......perstd. 21/0 

™ Z1oX7T see e 20,1 

” BXG sercee - 18/1 


sn 
wm 
No 


2 
ves.eper load 1 
Rio Deals — ...ecsccecesere perstd, 3 
evcecgtesecoos +++-+-per load 2 
0 
0 
0, 


English Oak Planks ... » 
English Ash Planks ... ” 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)>— 
Coconut, CTUGE — ..ececseceeeereee 

Palm CCRC eee eee eee steeteerere 

Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ...... 8/ 17, 

Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata, Nov. ....cccosecessses 10/1 
Calcutta 


Turpentine ............ percwt. 33 


+ perton 20/0/ 


secseeseseeees, 10/5 


15/10 
SCS CECH OE ROSE R eT ee l 0 0 


J ww ne oe 
@ ee eS ew ~ 


CO VW OSI BS WY UBD SO 


~ 


BACK ON AViugn OF OS =~ 


6 
2/6 


11;18/9 
s. 
6 


- 


ni~KKOOCCOF,Fes 
- 


~ 


20/0 
21/0 

7380 
35,00 


CoO eK OVUWwNOC< 


21 o'0 
20,109 
18 100 
2300 
13,100 
35.00 
2500 
0 12,0 
060 

0,7/0) 


22/126 
3250 
17 150 
15.00 
14,126 
6/i7/6 


10/176 
12/2/6 

s. d. 
32 3 


PP en SIDS. Se APO SEAT 21 iE CE IR ih Hsatagh 





- 


~ 


ee a ee a ee a ae 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


COAL OvuTPUT (000 tons) | 


—— 





! Week ended 


District Nov Nov 


5, 3. 
1938 | 1938 | 


} 
} 


| 
Northumberld.| 297°3 
Durham ...... 665 667 : 3: 27,644 6 
Lancs,Cheshire| 
and N. Wales.' 338: 


Derby, Notts & 


8 

Yorkshire ... 877:0 895 9 37,364 4 35,241 -2 
1 
4 


|? ke 662: 


[ Jan.-October 





| 1937 1938 


209-2) 11,867°3) 11,0844 


26,231°4 


346-8 14,637:2) 14,115-2 
645-3) 27,789 5) 26,447°8 


| 

Staffs, Worcs, | 

aaa ery J 

eee 392-1; 397 6 16.666 6, 16,201 :°0 
South Wales & { 4 | 
Monmouth.. 785°7, 776 4 31,685: 7 30,166:°8 
Other English | 

districts* .., 122:5, 121-6) 4,578 8 4,547°5 
Scotland ...... 625-8 628°6 26,606:2 25,056 6 


Total . » {4 76:7. 4,778-7 198840: 318 091 9 


| 





° Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 


and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 


(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety hi Ame eo ie oh 
ug. L Aug. 1, 
—_ | et Ng woes 
‘ ov. 19, - 18 
American ...... 379 323 
Brazilian ......... 116 67 
Peruvian, etc... 47 26 
Egyptian ...... 96 81 
Sudan Sakel . 56 56 
East Indian...... 93 124 
Other countries 69 | 43 
en ee 856 | 720 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


—__.__ 


Week ending 











| From Jan. 





_ See a 1 to Nov. 
Nov. 16, | Nov. 23, | 23, 1938 
1938 1938 | 
Tons Tons Tons 
Copper ...... 8,350 11,200 431,825 
prea. 2,585 2,475 82,865 
Mme cissccss 8,000 6,800 342,950 
Spelter......... 3,050 3,200 269,050 
U.K. Stocxs 
Nov. 12, | Nov. 19, 
1938 | 1938 
Seees (Br. oreneere w’ houses) : Tons| Tons 
ae cevees tocecccvesee eee 4,167) 3,858 
Ty; IID -sinitethnicnig taeda ne cede a 24,950; 24,952 
in (London and Liverpool) abe 9,745 


a 


METALS—{cont,) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Nov. 13, Nov. 5, Nov. 12, 
1937 1938 1938 


78:59 50-09 50-50 
Week ended 


Nov. 18, Nov. 10, Nov. 17, 
1937 1938 1938 


Production—per cent. of 
I kcinencietsinns 


Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments ............... 8,408 7,154 2,085 
Stocks (warehouse and 

Pe iccccinsasicncens 3,885 2,339 6,318 


Forty-six Weeks ended 
Nov. 18, 1937 Nov. 17, 1938 


L Tons Tons 
Shipments ......secceeee. 372,751 219,193 
Foods 
Wortp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) __ 





Week ended | 


Nov. | a Nov. | Nov. 
12, | 19, 20, | 19, 


Season to 

















dade 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
From— r 
N. America......... 811, 789) 7,232) 10,348 
Argentina and i | 
Uruguay 113 89) 1,466 2,029 
Australia ...... 71 73 2,502) 3,040 
are ‘ 119 28 3,088, 3,919 
Danube and dist. . 237 264 3,189 2,621 
| eee aan coe || OTB 424 
Other Countries .. 80 51 327 234 
PO Sricupssnneis 1,431 1,494 18,542) 22,615 
To— | 
a 423 394 5,420) 4,009 


“Orders” seneseses 172 332! 2,920) 5,667 

















ee 19} 21 226 484 
Belgium ... 214 65) 2,137) 2,005 
Holland .... ° 115 101, 1,245) 1,445 
ae 22 47, 342) 563 
oe ee ooee 37 29| 422 416 
Scandinavia ........ 51 52) 549, 712 
Other European 

Countries ........ |} 197) 217; 1,706; 2,412 
Ex-European | 

Countries 22.22.00 181 236 3,575, 4,002 

BO icxcisiaeincs | 1,431 


1,494 18,542 22,615 
| j 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
( “000 quarters) 


| W eck ended From ee. 1 to 





From Sica Nov. | Nov. Nov. 

(42, | 19, | 20, | 19, 

| 1938 | 1938 | 1937, 1938 
Argentina .......0006 | 354 263 28,380, 9,613 
Atlantic America ... 77 49 15) 11,327 
Danube Region ...... 15 18 2,439) 2,341 
S. & E. Africa......... 104 19 4,255) 1,056 
Indo-China, etc. 41 48 1,161; 1,324 

















ED saancmneces 591 397 36,250) 25,661 
OTHER Foops 
| Week ended 
| Nov. 12,| Nov. 19. 
| 1938 | 1938 
a : a 
Bacon 
aaateato’ in nents (bales) : 
Danish ....ccccccccccccccccseee 14,081 | 13,925 
Canadian sigccacdeanneceeousene 7,507 7,721 
Dutch ....cccccccccccoesescees 1,944 | 1,859 
Lithuanian ...ccccecerererees 1,670 | 1,679 
Polish  ...ccceee sneicewnensien 3,103 | 3,050 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : | 
Landed ....cccccccccccccevesees 89 601 
D/d for home consumption 5,380 4,980 
Exports —...seseeceesenseerees | 366 599 
Stocks, end of week ...... 170,094 165,116 _ 


OTHER Foops—(cont.) 


Week ended 


Nov. 12. Nov. 19, 


1938 1938 
Corre : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ......... a 161 
» D/d tor home consn. | 119 159 
wo BIE a cenicsaxiacacs 12 119 


» Stocks, end of week.. 


3,460 3, 3: 
Central and S. American: = 


a sinkk cc eiacaads 150 | 
D/d for home consumption | 1,629 2.065 
ae 1,012 | 663 
tocks, end of week....... 72,727 | 69,999 
Other kinds—Landed...... i 248 2.445 
» D/dforhomeconsn.| 2,544 2,701 
i SE ciconceaneed | 631 | 291 
» Stocks end of week. 42,235 | 41,688 
Marat: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : | 
WOE ccesceneasen cavdacekeade i 9,072 9,113 
Beet and veal .........sssee: | 4,532} 4,567 
Mutton and lamb ......... | 2,516 2,796 
Pork and bacon ..........+5 | 4,218 | 914 
I, Gi vskisiceiccesenisi | 806 836 
SvuGar: 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons) 
ROI i cincecdssdkntnnsbaste |} 5,101 | 18,096 
PID Ss ca sccccseceunes | 15,043 | 13,517 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 235,862 240,441 
TEA:* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
ae MND “si asunictadansanantes } 48,661 | 47,215 
iu siaatainenaianiiaens | _5,970 6,439 
2 ER . | 24,392 | 21,133 
ee easecesecesces ccose | =: 1,608 1,346 
SIN cacsccusinccencen a 243 444 
PE aerakanecincieutineeces 452 667 
I iintivecninakataenn 81,326 | 77,244 


——— 


® Weeks ended November 10th and 17th 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


| 
i 
mk Jov. 12, Nov 19, 


1938 | 1938 
ROE: \cncessscoesensisenses tons 1 124 | 703 
Delivered .......sssssseeseeees tons | 1,630 2,155 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 91,652 | 90,200 


WORLD SHIPMENTS ¢ OF "LINSEED 
(7000 tons) | 





| Week ended From Jan. I to 











| 
| 
| } 
— | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
3 [| if | oe 12 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
as | pe 
rgentune to-— ad I, 
Arge K. and Orders 8-0 2 '430°7 \249°4 
Continent ......... | 11-7 | 10-6 519-8 (563-8 
U.S.A. and Canada} 5°4 | 16°5 696:2 318-8 
lia, Brazil, | 
—. aimee 0:8 0:5 | 20:7 | 18-5 
Calcutta to— | | 
UK. and Orders... | 0-3 | 1:8 118-1 | 92-7 
Continent .....++6 | - 0:2 | O 9Q 
Bombay to— | 
U.K. and Orders... oe | 8-9 | 70-9 [142-2 
Continent .....+06« ‘een 3°0 11°8 | 10 
Madras to U.K.... -- Daas 
India to— | 
Australia, etc....... 0:5 0°5 | 25:0 | 17-6 
U.S.A... .ccccccee cE cae wae ae aed | oe 
Sundries .......0++¢ ae os 
TO citar | 50-0 |1894-°7)1414°7 





reer en 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 16, Nov. 23, 


1938 1938 

GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 

Wheat, Chicago, Dee. Se 6334 6212 

Winnipe siehieaen 1 12 

Maize, Chicago, Bee . oneal a7 a7 7 

Dats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 255g 255g 

Rye Chicago, Dec. |..." 4134 4053 

arley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......._. 345 3554 
METALS ( > Oe Ib.) — 

Y., Domestic spot., 10-7212 10°45 

Producers’ export 11-00 10-7212 


Nov. 16, Nov. 23, 


1938 1938 

METALS (per !b.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, * f Straits spot ...... wee «46°55 46°10 
Lead, N.Y., SPOt.......eeeeseeee - 5-10 5-10 


Spelter, pet St. Louis, spot ... 5°05 4°75 
MISCELLANEOUS oe r lb.)— 


Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec. ...... 4°75 4°75 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
WIG BOs. F cecctecescece fe 534 534 
Santos, No. 4... ..+00e 8 8lg 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 9°27 9-06 


Nov. 16, Nov. 23, 


1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
ISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 

a Am. Mid., Dec........-. 8-57 8-66 
Lard, Chicago, Dec. .........++: 7:15 6-921 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 

33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
per barrel ...........c0eeeeeee 96 96 
Rubber, N.Y., ne. sheet spot 16! 16 151316 
Do. oa 16°16 1513; ¢ 
ban ent., 
Sugar, "N.Y. Cu aa ‘ie 


96 deg., SPOT .creessereereerees 
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Wool Exchange. At the initial sales 
prices were well maintained, and the 
growing demand for the raw material 
can be taken as evidence of expanding 
consumption. The fact that merino and 
crossbred wool is now judged to be 
reasonably priced is helping to promote 
inquiry and stimulate the placing of 
new orders for fabrics. Competition on 
the part of both the home and Contin- 
ental trade is keen, and this is likely to 
continue to the end of the series. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire as 
well as other manufacturing centres re- 
ceived the news of the American trade 
Agreement last week-end with much 
satisfaction. While the reduction in the 
import duties is not great, it should 
help to promote a bigger trade between 
the two countries. It will certainly en- 
able Yorkshire and Scottish manufac- 
turers to export their specialities on a 
larger scale than for a good many years. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE movement of the prices of pri- 
mary products has shown no definite 
tendency during the past week, despite 
the further depreciation of the £ in 
terms of the dollar. The advance in 
wheat prices has been arrested, but that 
in raw sugar has continued. American 
raw cotton was also firmer, but rubber 
was marked down slightly in price. The 
International Tin Committee’s decision 
not to increase the production quotas 
for the first quarter of next year and 
that of the co-operating copper pro- 
ducers to re-impose restriction at the 
beginning of next year, caused a sharp 
rise in the prices of the two metals. 
Lead was also marked up, but spelter 
was slightly cheaper. 

In the United States the general price 
trend was slightly downwards. Moody’s 
index of the prices of staple commodi- 
ties (December 31, 1931=100) declined 
from 144.7 to 142.1 during the week 
ended last Wednesday. A month ago 
the index stood at 145.2 and a year 
ago at 145.0. 


Metals 


Copper.—After falling by £2 to 
£43 16s. 3d. per ton, the standard cash 
price of copper rallied sharply on Wed- 
nesday and closed at £44 18s. 9d. per 
ton, a net loss of only 17s. 6d. on the 
week. The earlier decline was due to the 
unfavourable effects of the Wall Street 
movements and the growing political 
tension in Europe, accentuated by fears 
that production might soon outpace 
consumption. In order to remove these 
fears the co-operating international 
copper producers decided on Wednes- 
day to re-impose restriction with the 
beginning of the New Year. The quota 
is to be 110 per cent., ie. 15 per cent. 
more than the operative quota imme- 
diately preceding the lifting of restric- 
tion on October 15th and at the same 
time the highest quota so far imposed 
under the present copper scheme. The 
swift re-imposition of restriction must 
be regarded as a sign that the co-operat- 
ing producers are willing to keep the 
price of the metal at about £45 per ton. 


Tins. —After falling sharply to £212 
per ton, tin rallied rapidly on Wednes- 
day and closed at £215 15s. per ton, a 
net gain of only 5s. on last week’s close. 
The market was listless during the 
greater part of the period under review, 
but Tuesday’s decision of the Inter- 
national Tin Committee to maintain 
the quotas for the first quarter of 1939 
at their present low levels proved a 
great stimulus and led to a rush of 
buying orders. The effects and reasons 
for this decision are discussed in an 
Industrial Note on page 446. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead and 
spelter benefited from the movements 
of the other metal markets. The price 
of lead gained 7s. 6d. to close on Wed- 
nesday at £16 6s. 3d. per ton, while the 
price of spelter recovered to close at 
£14 2s. 6d., only 5s. down on the week. 
The daily rate of production of both 
metals remained very high in Septem- 
ber, indicating that world production is 
still in excess of consumption. The 
British Metal Corporation’s quarterly 
statistics showed the British spelter 
consumption in the September quarter 
at 44,000 tons, the same level as in 
the preceding quarter. On the other 
hand, Britain’s lead consumption rose 
from 83,000 tons in the June quarter 
to 85,000 tons in the September 
quarter, but as no details of the con- 
sumption by individual industries have 
been given by the Corporation, it is 
difficult to trace the exact causes of 
the improvement. 


Grains 


DEMAND has been very slow for wheat, 
and prices have tended to sink to lower 
levels. The abolition as from January 
Ist of the import duty of 2s. per 
quarter on foreign wheat is not likely 
to have much effect on the wheat trade 
to this country; with a large world 
surplus, competition among suppliers 
has not been influenced by this rela- 
tively small duty. Its removal will, 
however, again permit the winter ship- 
ment of Canadian wheat from Ameri- 
can ports, which, since the imposition 
of the duty, has been classified by the 
Customs as foreign wheat. There has 
been a moderate business in maize with 
a slightly rising price; exports from the 
Danube region are now increasing in 
volume. The steadiness of maize prices 
has given a firmer tone to the market 
for barley, where, however, there is little 
demand. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon prices were 
further reduced at the end of last week, 
since when the market has been steadier. 
Dominion butters were again cheaper, 
but the price of Danish was higher on 
the week. There has been a fair trade in 
chilled meat, but demand for fresh has 
been slow. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The market 
for raw sugar has been quiet but firm 
and prices for refined are unchanged. 
Accra cocoa has tended to fall in price, 
but demand at the tea auctions, after 





a slow period at the end of last week, 
revived later and prices improved for 
all varieties. 

* 


Vegetables and Fruit.—Supplies of 
potatoes continue large in most dis- 
tricts, but prices are well maintained. 
Green vegetables have suffered from a 
poor demand and heavy supplies; only 
the best qualities have been cleared in 
London. There has been a moderate 
but steady trade in apples and pears, 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The decision 
of the Argentine Government to fix 
minimum prices for linseed brought a 
firmer tone into the market, and Plate 
linseed is a little dearer than last week. 
A fair demand is reported from the 
Continent, but business in England is 
limited to the Indian crop. The price of 
linseed oil has again advanced in sym- 
pathy with that of linseed and is now 
about 25s. per ton higher than at the 
beginning of the month. The markets 
for other vegetable oils are steady with- 
out much fluctuation in prices. Trade in 
oilcakes has been below normal, owing 
to the long spell of warm weather. 


* 


Rubber.—The market was weak 
after the announcement of the decision 
of the Regulation Committee, and 
prices fell considerably below 8d. per 
Ib. A firmer tone was apparent on 
Tuesday and the market closed on 
Wednesday at 8d. per lb. for standard 
smoked sheet on the spot, a decline of 
only 4d. per lb. on the week. 


* 


Furs.—During the current week 
the first silver fox sale of the new season 
was held in London, comprising only 
about 12,000 skins. There was a good 
demand both from home and Con- 
tinental (chiefly Paris) sources and the 
greater part of the supply was sold. 
Prices showed a slight improvement of 
about 10 per cent. compared with the 
September sales, but were 10 per cent. 
lower than the prices paid at the open- 
ing sale of last season. In the free fur 
market a quiet and uninteresting ten- 
dency prevails at present and no change 
is expected until the New Year. 


* 


Milk.—The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board: — 


| 5 a a 
Oct., | Aug., | Sept., Oct. 
1937 | 1958 | 1938 | 1938 









same ||) el 
AY, po eine | Teo [its [tle | 14-0 
Uiauid i taintiaiis 52'3 S11 50° |52'8 
Total contract... |67-6 |83-2 |74-8 | 73:5 





Compared with October, 1937, total 
contract sales rose by 5.9 million 
gallons, of which only 600,000 gallons 
were by an expansion in liquid 
milk sales 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ENORMOUS ORDER BOOK 
MR T. O. M. SOPWITH’S REVIEW 


The third ordinary general meeting of the Hawker Siddeley Air- 
craft Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr T. O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said:—Ladies and Gentlemen,—You will 
notice that the accounts contain a consolidated statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the group. I do not think we should regard 
this as an established precedent, as under some circumstances pub- 
lication might be contrary to the shareholders’ interests. 

The particular item in this consolidated statement to which I 
would direct your attention is stock and work in progress, which on 
July 31st last amounted to £6,397,875, which figure compares with 
that of £4,287,843 on the similar day last year, and the volume 
of work is, of course, now being increased from week to week and 
should continue to be so. 

The accounts show that, after providing for the necessary reserves 
for depreciation, etc., we have brought in sufficient revenue from the 
operating accounts to provide the same dividend as last year and 
to increase our carry-forward by £45,400. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


Dealing with the accounts in detail, you will see that the revenue 
for the year amounts to £821,953 13s. 6d., from which have been 
deducted income tax amounting to £219,491 2s. 9d., directors’ fees 
amounting to £1,400, administration and other charges amounting 
to £6,869 10s. 1ld., leaving a balance of £656,982 14s. 8d. available 
for payment of dividends on the preference and ordinary share 
capital. Out of this there has been paid or provided for dividends, 
less tax, on the 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares amount- 
ing to £57,236 3s. 7d., on the 5 per cent. redeemable cumulative pre- 
ference shares £43,053 1s. 8d., and an interim dividend of 15 per 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares amounting to £158,295 
2s. 10d., leaving a balance, including the amount brought forward, 
of £398,398 6s. 7d. 

Out of this the directors recommend payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 174 per cent., together with a cash bonus 
of 10 per cent., both less tax, making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total dividend on the ordinary shares for the year to 
July 31st, 1938, of 324 per cent., together with a cash bonus of 
10 per cent., both less tax. This will absorb £290,207 15s. 2d., leav- 
ing a balance to be carried forward to next year of £108,190 11s. Sd., 
representing an increase of £45,400 over the previous year. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The year under review has in many respects been difficult for 
everybody. Although results are satisfactory, we have been called 
upon because of the political situation to concentrate to the utmost 
on the production of military aircraft, and this has been a con- 
tributing factory to the loss which has been sustained by one of our 
subsidiary companies in connection with a civil contract entered 
into with Imperial Airways prior to this company’s existence. As 
this matter is still the subject of negotiation, it would be inadvis- 
able to discuss it in detail. 

The automobile section, in common with the motor trade gener- 
ally, was affected by the prevalent depression, but the new models 
shown this year are, in our opinion, in advance of anything we have 
yet produced, and indications are that they will find an increasing 
market. We refer particularly to the new 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. types, 
Which we are confident will become very popular both at home and 
abroad. We intend to develop a type embodying the benefit of the 
latest aeronautical research work, more of which may be said at a 
later date. The automobile market is admittedly subject to the 
Cffects of trade cycles, but I believe we have attained a standard 
Which must be of value. 

Our export trade, which we regard as of paramount importance, 
has been an appreciable asset, and, although liable to restriction 
dependent on the requirements of the Government, is a market 
Which we shall continue to develop wherever possible. I am sure 


ed Will realise the great value to this country of a healthy overseas 
Siness, 


T 
atrangeme 
Other 


ae 
"e research departments have been extended, and we have made 
nts resulting in a friendly interchange of information with 
“rganisations which have proved mutually beneficial. 


GOVERNMENT TRIBUTE TO THE GROUP 


During this financial year the Government decided to increase 
ally the strength of the Royal Air Force. All our operating 
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companies have grown, and are still growing, so 
share of providing the necessary equipment. 

Without divulging any secrets, I would like to say that we are 
very proud of the way in which they have gone to work, and of 
the satisfactory Proportion of aircraft which they have produced. 

The Secretary of State for Air recenily announced that orders 
have been given on behalf of the Government for the erection 
and equipment of two factories—one at Manchester and the other 
at Gloucester—at a cost of over two million pounds. These fac- 
tories will be operated by two of your subsidiary companies, and 
this is the first occasion on which Government factories have been 
entrusted to the professional aircraft industry. It is a tribute, of 
which we may well be proud, to the proved productive ability of 
A. V. Roe and Company and the Gloster Aircraft Company that 
they _have been selected to initiate and control these new 
organisations. 


as to do their 


MEETING NATIONAL NEEDS 


The programme for the immediate future is one of the utmost 
importance for the country. No stronger incentive than that 
indicated by the recent political crisis for the speeding up of our . 
aircraft production programme need be advanced, and I feel that 
now is a suitable opportunity for me to express publicly your direc- 
tors’ conviction that an organisation, such as has been built up 
by your company, is not only at present rendering service of 
inestimable value to the country, but—as you will hear later—we 
are proposing to raise further capital so that, whatever the demands 
of the Government may be, private enterprise will be in a position 
to meet these demands in the most economical, speedy and efficient 
manner. 

The essence of successful aircraft production is long-range plan- 
ning based on a limited number of types, and to supply the numbers 
of aircraft required to-day will call for a greater and more sustained 
effort on the part of the industry. 

In view, therefore, of the immediate and progressive expansion 
in the activities of the operating companies and the knowledge that 
this must continue, your directors have given very careful con- 
sideration to the question of finance. The order book is of very 
considerable magnitude. You will appreciate that to clarify “ very 
considerable magnitude” is not permissible, but the phrase is 
accurate. The extra manufacturing capacity, plant and equipment 
are being provided by the Government, and your company will 
occupy these factories on a mutually agreed rental basis by arrange- 
ment with the Air Ministry. 

ISSUE OF SHORT-TERM DEBENTURES 

Your directors feel that it is imperative that the group should 
be adequately provided with funds to finance the acttal work in 
progress, not only in the new factories but also the additional out- 
put in those existing. Your directors, having very carefully con- 
sidered the matter and having consulted other authorities, are to-day 
asking you for permission to create £5,000,000 of short-term first 
debenture stock, of which, if sanctioned, it is proposed to issue 
£3,500,000 now and the balance as and when required. The advan- 
tages of this method lie in the fact that when the need for the 
finance is ended the debentures will be repaid and the company will 
not be left with capital which it no longer requires. 

I must emphasise the fact that the moncy raised by these deben- 
tures will be used to finance the rapid and progressive increase 
in the company’s aircraft business. No question of amortisation 
of the debentures arises, as they will be repaid when the contracts 
existing and envisaged have been completed and paid for. 

COMPANY’S PROSPECTS 


In view of the unsettled world political situation, it is difficult, 
and in any case probably unwise, to attempt to make any forecast 
as to the future. But it does seem reasonable to anticipate for this 
company a fair commercial return for the work and responsibility 
they are undertaking. 

In conclusion, I am sure you will like me to convey to the 
officials and staff of the operating companies your thanks and 
appreciation of the work they have carried out during the past year. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr Philip E. Hill seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The proposed dividends and cash bonus were approved; the 
retiring director, Mr Philip E. Hill, was re-elected; the auditors, 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company, were re-appointed. 

After discussion, a resolution extending the directors’ borrowing 
powers was carried with only two dissentients. vf 

At separate meetings of the holders of the 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares and of the holders of the 5 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative preference shares resolutions authorising the creation 
of £5,000,000 debenture stock were unanimously approved. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


SIR R. KOTZE ON LABOUR SUPPLY AND WORKING 
COSTS 


The Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 
announces the receipt from Johannesburg of the following summary 
of the chairman’s speech at the annual meeting of shareholders held 
on the 22nd instant. 

Sir Robert N. Kotze, who presided, said: The permanent chair- 
man of the company has asked me to convey to you his hearty 
greetings and to express his regret that he is unable to be present 
to-day. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled conditions prevailing during the 
year under review, the company had a successful year and main- 
tained its strong financial position. The net profit for the year was 
£720,380 which, with balance of £168,753 brought forward, made a 
total of £889,133 available for distribution. £100,000 was trans- 
ferred to reserve, which stands at the record figure of £3,050,000. 
A dividend of 3s. absorbed £592,500, leaving a balance of £196,633 
to be carried forward. 

Continuing, the chairman said: Expansion, which has been the 
main feature of the industry since the Union left the gold standard, 
continued during the year under review and more than 51,500,000 
tons of ore were crushed. There was a further fall in the gold re- 
covered per ton crushed and the yield fell to 4.414 dwts. for the first 
half of this calendar year. The working cost per ton crushed in terms 
of gold was 2.75 dwts. Working costs show a tendency to increase; 
the average cost per ton for 1935-36-37 was 18s. 10d. and for 
the first six months of this year 19s. 2d. The cost per ton crushed 
expressed in terms of gold is governed firstly by the sterling price 
of gold, over which the industry has no control and, secondly, by 
working costs in sterling. 

The latter figure can be and is influenced by many factors; some 
of them which, like the sterling price of gold, are outside the 
control of the industry. The influence of indirect taxation is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, and in this respect railway rates may be 
mentioned, as they are heavily weighted against the industry. One 
instance only need be quoted and that is the large profits made 
by the South African Railways from the coal traffic to the mines 
and power stations. 

Organisation, under the group control system, which is the par- 
ticular concern of the industry itself, continues to show further 
improvement, both in matters affecting the industry as a whole which 
are co-ordinated by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, and in such 
organisation which is particularly the concern of mine managements. 


A VITAL CONSIDERATION 


It is fully realised that the trend of working costs is a vital con- 
sideration. The main reason for the present tendency for costs to 
rise is apparent. The prosperity of the industry made it possible 
to improve the remuneration of labour by means of extra leave, 
holiday and medical benefit allowances, savings fund and provident 
fund payments, which, in the aggregate, amount to 9d. per ton 
crushed. Recent Miners’ Phthisis Amendment Acts added a further 
charge of over £200,000 per annum to the industry. These items 
represent an addition of approximately 5 per cent. to the working 
costs per ton. 

A shortage of native labour seems to be inevitable in spite of great 
efforts of the native labour organisations, efforts which have met 
with deserved success, for during the first half of this calendar year 
the average number of natives employed was greater than in 1937 
by over 14,000. 

The mining industry can offset the effects of a labour shortage 
to some extent by improved organisation and methods, and efforts 
in this direction have not been relaxed; rather have they been 
intensified recently. 

The effect of the better utilisation of labour is illustrated by the 
following figures: During the period 1928-30, the average number 
of natives employed on producing mines was approximately 192,000. 
Output in tons milled per annum per native employed was 159. 
In 1937, the average number of natives employed on producing 
mines was approximately 285,000, and the output in tons milled 
per annum per native was 178. The importance of this improve- 
ment can be gauged by the fact that had it not been brought about 
the number of natives required to produce the tons milled in 1937 
would have been 319,000, an increase of 34,000 natives. It is 
certain that this number of natives was not available; in fact, every 
available native was employed by 1937. Therefore, had the output 
per native employed remained at 159 tons crushed, the total tonnage 


crushed would have been less by more than five and a quarter 
million tons, equal to a reduction of 10 per cent. in the Output, 
and the country would have had to be content with a proportionately 
smaller economic activity. 

The maximum in the efficient usage of labour has not been 
reached, and further improvement will be obtained by more inten. 
sive mechanisation. 

Mechanisation, which is now in an advanced stage, is expensive 
in first cost and in certain mining operations is not cheaper than 
manual labour. It is certain, however, that if the industry is not 
fully mechanised, it will be seriously affected in times of labour 
scarcity; the output will be below its capacity, and for that reason 
costs per ton will increase. Each mine has a duty to its neighbours 
in this respect, for if it operates wastefully it accentuates the general 
shortage. 

It was emphasised at our last annual meeting that the employ. 
ment of fewer natives on other work throughout the country would 
be the means of increasing the native labour supply to the mines. 
Expansion in secondary industries necessarily followed expansion in 
the gold mining industry, and their expansion requires more labour, 
but it is by mo means a necessary corollary that Governmental 
schemes of expansion should be timed to synchronise with the 
expansion of industry. That they are so timed has the far-reaching 
effect that labour is diverted from the very industry whose expan- 
sion has permitted and encouraged such Governmental schemes. 


RETURN TO THE STATE 


It is generally appreciated that the foundation of the industry 
is native labour; that without labour of this class it could not exist, 
That this labour is well paid, fed, housed and cared for is acknow- 
leged, but, perhaps, the value to the State of its employment by the 
gold-mining industry is not fully realised. The average number of 
natives employed by the industry in the year 1937 on producing 
mines was 285,000. The heavy income-tax of the mines produced 
£9,456,000, equal to £33.17 per native employed; Government share 
of profits from leases was estimated at £4,200,000, equal to £14.73 
per native; in all, a direct revenue of £48 per native per year. The 
report of the Low Grade Ore Commission, which sat in 1930, stated 
that in the opinion of certain authorities the indirect revenue to the 
State amounted to 6s. 8d. per ton crushed, equal to £16,900,000 
for the year 1937, or approximately £59 per native employed on pro- 
ducing mines. Direct and indirect revenue, therefore, amounts to 
approximately £107 per annum per native employed on producing 
mines, and in addition the country derives great benefit from the 
capital expenditure on new non-producing mines. These figures 
make it clear that the reaction should be fully appreciated by the 
Government before the native labour supply is unduly tapped for 
non-revenue producing schemes or for those industries producing 
less revenue. 


GROUP MINING COMPANIES OF THE GROUP 


A table is given in the directors’ report summarising the principal 
details of the operations of the gold mining companies of the group 
for the year ended December 31, 1937, and the following are the 
aggregate results for the six months ended June 30, 1938: tons 
milled 6,156,000, yield (ozs.) 1,230,280, yield per ton (dwts.) 3,997, 
working costs £5,561,610, gross profit including sundry revenue 
£3,098,088. 

The diamond trade was depressed during the year under review. 
It is well known that it is largely dependent on the business position 
in America, which was poor and uncertain. However, improvement 
is evident in the second half of the current calendar year, and sales 
are already substantially greater than in the first half. 


COPPER 


The annual reports of the three companies in which your com- 
pany is interested all show a very satisfactory position. The 
Rhokana Corporation declared a final dividend of 374 per cent» 
making a total of 624 per cent. for the year ended June 30, 1938. 
Its total profit for the year amounted to £2,166,692, which included 
a dividend of £217,149 from the Mufulira Copper Mines. The 
Rhokana company spent considerable sums on development and 
equipment and is in a position to respond at once to a call for m- 
creased output. The company has subscribed large amounts of 
capital for the Mufulira and Nchanga properties; the former 8 
already paying dividends and the latter promises to be 4 very 
profitable producer. Rhokana Corporation would appear to have & 
great future. ae 

The enlarged reduction plant at Rustenburg to deal with sulphidic 
ore was brought into full production during the year. There 's an 
unlimited supply of sulphidic ore, and it may be stated that from the 
technical view the future of the mine has been permanently secured) 
from the financial aspect prospects have improved. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR S. M. WARD’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at 
5 Gracechurch Street, London. 

Mr S. M. Ward (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —When I last had the pleasure of addressing you, a year ago, 
the Commonwealth of Australia was passing through a period of 
great prosperity. With one exception all the classified lists of exports 
showed an increase over the preceding year, the total value of exports 
being higher by about £18,000,000. During the year now under 
review, notwithstanding many adverse factors, it is satisfactory to 
see that Australia has been able to maintain her high level of 
economic life. Employment was even better than the year before, 
the average trade union unemployment percentage being 8.5, com- 
pared with 10.6 in 1936-37. In like manner there was a noticeable 
increase in building activity, the value of building permits issued 
in Australia in 1937-38 being £56,000,000, compared with 
£48,000,000 in the preceding year. 


WOOL AND WHEAT 


When reviewing the wool position at this time last year it was 
evident that the 1936-37 level of prices would not be maintained, 
and the figures we have before us show that the average market 
value for greasy wool for the 1937-38 period was 12.5d. per pound, 
as against an average price of 16.4d. per pound for 1936-37. It is 
of interest to note, however, that the net production of the Common- 
wealth for the 1937-38 season amounted to the record figure of 
3,338,038 bales, compared with 3,246,276 bales for the correspond- 
ing period in 1936-37, Wool exported during the year under review 
produced £A47,044,000, representing a  falling-off of over 
£A15,000,000. It is believed in wool trading circles that the set- 
back in prices is due more to political than to fundamental economic 
factors, and with a lessening of international tension it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that such a movement should aid the wool 
market. 

At the opening of the 1937-38 season wheat was attracting excel- 
lent prices, but as the season progressed the price became lower 
and lower, while to-day we find the markets for this commodity at 
low ebb. On account of the lack of good rains in part of the 
wheat-growing area in Australia the harvest for 1938-39 is estimated 
at 127,000,000 bushels, of which 72,000,000 bushels should be 
available for export. It will be seen from these estimates, coupled 
with the present low market price for wheat, that the prospects 
for the coming season are not bright. The production of Austra- 
lian butter during the twelve months has shown considerable im- 
provement, and the prices obtained have been satisfactory. 

While the exports from the Dominion were slightly less than 
last year, the imports rose from £92,640,000 sterling to £113,648,000, 
an increase of £21,008,000, thus reducing the excess of exports over 
Imports from £36,369,000 in 1936-37 to £11,848,000 in 1937-38. 
The estimated surplus required annually to meet the Federal Govern- 
ment’s requirements for the sterling debt services may be put at 
about £24,000,000, but it will be seen the deficiency on this year’s 
figures is More than met by the surplus of the previous year. This 
large increase in imports may be looked upon merely as a passing 
Phase, resulting from the high prices realised on primary products 
in the preceding year. 

BANKING POSITION 


The banking position is thoroughly sound, and the facilities 
afforded by the banks have proved adequate to the needs of the 
community, Trade has been active during the past year, and the 
banks have been able to meet all legitimate demands for accommoda- 
tion without unduly straining their resources. The changes in the 
figures of our own balance sheet, particularly the increase in 
advances, are symptomatic of this movement. 

As regards the future, recent advices from our general manager 
Australia indicate that the outlook is not altogether satisfactory. 
am — have adversely affected pastoral and agricultural areas, 
On the recent heavy fall in the price of wheat will be severely felt. 
ee hand, the price of wool, though low, shows signs of 
canna - and a hardening tendency has been noticeable in the 
Present 7 sales, Metals have fluctuated considerably, but the 
sithen aoe is steady, and building activity continues in the 
dectery ne In short, general trading conditions are satis- 
taxation terape. but the future prospects are uncertain. Higher 
year is likely to be faced, and the business turnover for the current 
ment ¢ ¥ to be lower than the last few years. Increased Govern- 

Xpenditure for defence purposes, however, for which a sum 
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A snnasenstsstteensierninieene aes 
of £16,700,000 has been provided 
assist In counteracting the effect of shrinkage in other directions 
That the Government and the Commonwealth Bank are alive 0 
the possibility of some setback in business activity is evident f 
the Budget speech of the Federal treasurer in September last. 

Last January the then governor of the Commonwealth Bank, Sir 
Ernest Riddle, was compelled to retire on account of ill-health, and 
Sir Harry Sheehan, the former Secretary of the Federal Treasury, 
has been appointed governor of the bank in his place. The selection 
of Sir Harry to fill this important post was welcomed in banking 
circles, and will, 1 am convinced, go far to strengthen and maintain 
the spirit of mutual co-operation between the central institution and 
the trading banks, which is essential to the sound working of the 
system. 


in the Budget, will doubtless 


rom 


THE ACCOUNTS 

; Turning now to the balance sheet, the reserve fund has been 
increased by £15,000 and now stands at £1,710,000. Special 
reserve is unchanged at £1,585,000 and covers the depreciation in 
Australian currency, for which purpose it was set aside in 1931. 
Deposits at interest show a decrease of £384,000 and current 
accounts an increase of £290,000. Deposits and current accounts 
together at £35,188,000 show a small decrease of about £94,000. 
Our cash item at £8,40,000 shows a decrease compared with last 
year of £2,923,000, while investments have increased by £932,000. 
Advances and other assets are higher by £2,300,000. 

The gross profit stands at £1,268,612, an increase over last 
year’s figure of £87,132. The greater part of this increase, how- 
ever, is absorbed by increases in the expenses of management 
£51,317, and in income and other taxes £31,347. Deducting the 
expenses from gross profit leaves us with a net profit for the year 
of £280,593, from which has been carried to reserve fund £15,000 
and payment made of an interim dividend of 34 per cent., sub- 
ject to United Kingdom income tax, which absorbed £82,687. This 
leaves £182,906, which, with the amount of £305,978 brought 
into the account from last year, makes an available balance of 
£488,884, which it is proposed to deal with as follows: To officers’ 
provident fund, £10,000; to a further dividend of 34 per cent, 
less United Kingdom income tax, making 7 per cent. for the year, 
£86,187; to contingencies reserves, £50 ; to bank premises, 
£35,000; leaving a balance to be carried forward of £307,697. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





PRICES, TAILORS, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT 


The tenth annual meeting of Prices, Tailors, Limited, was held, 
on the 18th instant, in London. 

Sir Henry Price (chairman and managing director) said that the 
trading profit amounted to £572,576, compared with £521,788 for 
the previous year. They had transferred by way of dividend upon 
their ordinary shares £200,000 to Prices Trust Company, Limited, 
and it was proposed to carry forward £257,831, compared with 
£226,415 brought in. 

Their subsidiary company, Prices Tailors Properties, Limited, 
had now made a further issue of capital in order to take over 
additional properties. The additional ordinary shares would be 
taken up by Prices, Tailors, Limited, so that they would retain the 
whole of the equity. As the income of the Property Company was 
based upon rentals paid by Prices, Tailors, Limited, its debentures 
and preference shares constituted an mvestment of the first order. 

The number of depots at 340 showed a net increase of 27. Efforts 
had been concentrated on improving products and giving better 
service so as to meet the most exacting individual requirements 
within the standard prices of 50s., 63s. and 75s. The business was 
now becoming established as a national institution with an ever- 
increasing goodwill. 

Last year he stated that with the increased spending power of the 
public, consequent upon better employment returns, the outlook 
for the retail trade in this country would be good for some time to 
come. During the past year, however, events had happened in the 
political and international world which had given cause for reflec- 
tion. However, the general outlook was, if anything, brighter, and 
if they could only steer clear of trouble he was sure that the retail 
trade of the country would be good. They were looking well 
ahead. Their stocks were in a very clean and healthy condition, 
and given reasonably settled conditions they should certainly move 
forward and make progress as in previous years. 

The report was adopted. et 

At the fourth annual meeting of Prices Trust Company, Limited, 
held subsequently, Sir Henry Price said that the Tevenue of 
£200,193 compared with £192,579, and the total dividend of 50 
per cent. with 45 per cent. for the previous year. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 


LIMITED 
38th ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


held in Birmingham on Wednesday, Nov. 23, 1938 





EE... csstrcsuienasibeiasuibebbisaaiaaebenth £580,911 2 1 

(12 months ended 30th Sept., 1938), after 
deducting all charges and expenses for man- 
agement (including Directors’ Fees) and 
making provision for interest on Debentures 
and Debenture Stock, Income Tax 

National Defence Contribution, depreciation, 
bad and doubtful debts, and other contingen- 


cies. 
BROUGHT FORWARD.............00008+ seesovesses 




















































DIVIDENDS ON PREFER- 
ENCE AND ORDINARY 
SHARES (paid and to be 

a ier £367,500 0 0 


| £50,000 0 0 
TO RESERVE ACCOUNT ... £150,000 0 0 






£567,500 0 0 
£240,248 14 6 





TO BE CARRIED FORWARD ............ 





Points from the Chairman’s Speech 
VERY CREDITABLE COMPARISON 


It must be borne in mind that in last year’s profits £5,000 
refund from Income Tax was included, which was not actually 
earned in that year, so that if allowances are made for these 
matters a comparison with last year is very creditable. 


IMPROVING DRAUGHT BEER 

The largest increase has been in our bottled ales, which is 
the most expensive way of buying beer for our customers, 
because of the expensive bottling processes which are en- 
tailed. To cater for the public requirements in this direction, 
we have practically completed our new Bottling Stores and 
equipped it with the most up-to-date machinery in the 
country. Also, with the idea of countering this tendency to- 


wards bottled beers we are leaving no stone unturned to 
improve the manner in which our draught beer is served, by 
providing convenient insulated cellars which can be main- 


tained at a constant temperature in our licensed premises. 


THE COMPANY’S PRESENTS TO EMPLOYEES 
Your directors have decided again to make a present, 
equivalent to one week's wages to each of the work people at 
the Brewery who has been with us for 12 months or more, 
and whose attendances have, in the opinion of the Manage- 
ment, been satisfactory, in addition to usual holiday pay. 


NEW FINANCIAL YEAR BEGINS WELL 


It has been announced by the Government that they intend 
to prosecute their armament programme without interfering 
with ordinary trade; if they attain this it will be to our 
advantage, and I am pleased to say that our output for the 
first six weeks of the new financial year compares favourably 
with the corresponding period last year, which was a good 
period. 


INCREASED ASSESSMENTS 
As far as the increased expenditure is concerned, on account 
of the House of Lords judgment in the Robinson case, I am 
afraid that we shall be fa@ed with increased assessments for 
rating of some of our licensed houses, and, unfortunately, when 
this takes place Schedule A assessments are also increased, 
so automatically costing us more in licence duties. 


£2,522,000 PAID IN TAXES 
This Company and its subsidiaries have directly contributed 
to the Revenue in the current year by means of Beer Duty, 
Licence Duties, Wine and Spirit Duties, Income Tax and 
National Defence Contribution, the colossal sum of over 
£2,522,000, which does not include the Income Tax and 
Sur-tax paid by you as shareholders. 


£558,000 CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
During the year the Company and its Subsidiaries have 
spent over £558,000 acquiring new houses, improving existing 
licensed properties, converting leasehold licensed properties 
into freeholds, and also in making additions to Brewery 
Bottling Stores, and Office Buildings, and adding to fixed 
and loose plant. 


ENHANCING REPUTATION 
I hope you will form the opinion that in the absence of any 
drastic additional Local or National Taxation, with the ad- 
vantage of our conservative policy and capable management, 
we shall be able in the future to maintain and possibly en- 
hance our reputation as being a sound and progressive 
undertaking. 
















Copies of the Chairman’s Speech may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Park Road, Aston, Birmingham. 
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ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


PROFITS AFFECTED BY THE CONDITIONS 


The seventh ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr Alfred Clark (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
To those who follow the trend of trade, particularly in the Radio, 
the Household Appliance and the Bicycle Industries, the announce- 
ment to shareholders of a decreased profit for the year must have 
come as no surprise. This decrease is directly traceable to a drop 
in sales which has been general in the three industries concerned. 


RADIO SALES 


At our last meeting I was able to report to you that sales in 
the then new trading year were greater than for the same period of 
the previous year. There was a feeling of hope that, as far as the 
radio portion of our business was concerned, a period of sanity 
was at hand when we could expect that exceptional price-cutting 
would be a thing of the past. Very shoftly after our meeting, 
however, figures began to arrive showing a beginning of diminishing 
sales. This was not, in any sense, confined to our own products, 
but was keenly felt throughout the industry. Reduced business, as 
we know, leads to forced selling, and as it was natural to expect, 
selling prices eventually were cut. The result has been a disap- 
pointing trading year, with a substantial reduction in our net profits 
because, as you know, this is the principal branch of our business. 

Many people during this last anxious year, who otherwise would 
willingly have bought a new and more attractive model by hire 
purchase, have hesitated to commit themselves to a long-time 
obligation to pay instalments. 

What has happened in the radio business has, to a lesser degree, 
happened in both household appliances and cycles. The decrease 
has been general throughout the trades, and here again the business 
depends very much upon hire purchase agreements. Our refrigera- 
tors retain their high standard of design and construction which 
has already put them amongst the leaders of the market, while the 
smaller articles such as the iron and the heater continue to be 
popular, and varied types of these are being added to our line. 

That the gramophone record portion of the business has held its 
own is further evidence that it is still alive, in spite of the competi- 
tion of broadcasting, and I might mention here that this is the only 
important feature of our business which does not depend largely 
upon the hire purchase system. 

We are, in order to stimulate interest in records, offering to the 
public a record player, at a low price, which can be plugged in 
to almost any all-mains radio set and which will enable records to be 
played with a first-class quality of reproduction. Thg sales of this 
attachment are exceeding our expectations. 


TELEVISION 


Once more the progress made in television during the twelve 
months has been quite remarkable. At Olympia this year the 
Radio Show devoted its major effort to television, and the response 
of the public was considered highly satisfactory. We have now 
placed on sale improved television receivers, some of them at prices 
as low as 29 guineas. A great deal of time has been devoted to the 
consideration of systems which would enable the whole country to 
receive television programmes. 

We believe that our work has resulted in a solution of the 
problem which, while permitting an immediate start for relaying 
television to the provinces is, at the same time, economical and will 
not stand in the way of future progress. It can be incorporated, 
and may become part of any relay system embodying future develop- 
ments. A scheme embodying the results of our work has been 
submitted to the Television Advisory Committee and the Post 
Office, and we have every reason to believe it is being sympatheti- 
cally considered by them at the present moment. 


RE-ARMAMENT WORK 


We have been asked to take our full share in the re-armament 
plans of the Government. Articles which we manufactured success 
fully in 1914-18 have, of course, been the first to be taken Up; 
and, in addition, the company’s new position in the electrical field 
has been recognised by the placing of important orders which are 
now in hand. These orders, we believe, will fill in many 8@P% 
caused by the recent diminished sales in our regular products. 

The company’s outlook for this year is that we are in a transt- 
tory period, but see no reason why in the following year we may no 
be expected to resume our former earning power. We therclore 
look forward to the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 
DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT, 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London, Sir Edmund 
Davis, J.P. (deputy-chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, after dealing with the 
balance sheet, said: — 

The balance of profit for the year—namely, £826,401—is £9,124 
more than the corresponding figure for the previous year. The allo- 
cation of this profit, after bringing in the balance unappropriated at 
June 30, 1937, is clearly set out in the appropriation account, and 
I need not go over it in detail. You will, however, possibly be 
interested to learn the reason for the reduction in the provision for 
income tax, which this year is £102,177, compared with £172,580 
last year, although our revenue this year is higher. 


DOMINION INCOME-TAX RELIEF INCREASED 


In the first place, I should explain that this charge for income tax 
in our accounts does not represent tax paid directly by this com- 
pany. It represents income tax deducted from the dividends received 
from Rhokana Corporation and other investments, less deductions of 
tax made on payments of interest by our own company and a 
recovery of tax in respect of our administration expenses. The 
reason for the decrease of about £70,000 in the charge for income 
tax this year is that Rhokana Corporation have been able to pass on 
a larger amount of dominion income-tax relief, the rate of relief 
received from that source being 2s. 63d. in the £ compared with 74d. 
last year. 

The advances we received from the Anglo American Corporation 
of South Africa, Limited, were repaid during the year under review. 
In this connection perhaps I might mention that we all regret that 
the market price of our shares during the period of the option the 
Anglo American Corporation were given was not sufficiently high to 
warrant their calling the 150,000 reserve shares of the company at 
£2 per share, a regret, I am sure, you will all share with the members 
of your board. 


RHOKANA AND NCHANGA HOLDINGS 


Coming now to Rhokana Corporation, Limited, you will have 

gathered that our interest in that Corporation remains intact, and 
owing to the very large amount of capital it represents—at yesterday’s 
price, a matter of 1,340,288 shares at £12 11s. 3d. per share, 
£16,837,368—that the future of the said Corporation is of very great 
interest to the members of this company. You will have learnt, from 
its report, of the decisions, firstly to increase production from 95 per 
cent. to 105 per cent. of the quota basis, and secondly to authorise 
unrestricted production, which is the present position. We can only 
hope that the consumption of copper will be such that this un- 
restricted production will last for some time to come and greatly 
benefit Rhokana Corporation. 
f Our present holding of 1,000,000 shares in Nchanga Consolidated 
Copper Mines, Limited, was, at yesterday's market price of 
£1 12s. 6d. per share, valued at £1,625,000, and it is sufficient for 
me now to say that progress in the development and equipment of 
the Nchanga Company’s property is proceeding very satisfactory. 
The aggregate value of our holding of Rhokana and Nchanga at 
yesterday’s date was £18,410,500. 


RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 


Some of you may not have seen the interim progress report 
recently issued by the Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Company, 
amited, and so it will interest you to know that the Davis shaft, 
a 18 to be used exclusively for pumping, has reached its final 
ans on that the pumping plant is being installed; a site for the 
tested ie shaft has been provisionally selected and is being 
lation A drilling. Additional power is being provided by the instal- 
more ts 4 steam power plant with a capacity of 5,000 kws. Even 
2 Whe Pom are the recorded results of drilling, which show that 
ame opje there is an ore-body of 1,200 ft. in length with both 
at rer Finally, a rough calculation shows probable ore reserves 
235 per 200,000 tons sulphide ore averaging 35.5 per cent. zinc, 
ten ee cent. lead and 17.5 per cent. sulphur, and also 2,200,000 
lead end ; ore averaging approximately 23 per cent. zinc, 7 per cent. 

The Per cent. vanadium oxide. 
divi wah pry and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
# per cent., less income tax, making with the intenm 


dividend, alread . ) 
Was approved, Y paid, 15 per cent., less income tax, for the year, 
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GOODE DURRANT AND MURRAY, 
LIMITED 
EFFECT OF FALL IN MARKET VALUES 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of this company was held 
on the 18th instant, in London. 

In the absence of the chairman (Mr W. E. Pennick) the chair 
was taken by Mr W. S. Rose, who said: —I regret that we have not 
a better result to lay before you, but in common with most firms 
dealing in textiles we have experienced an unfortunate and unfore- 
Seen setback. In the first part of the year under review we enjoyed 
an encouraging increase in sales and the profit was sufficient, in 
the opinion of the board, to justify the payment of one half-year’s 
arrears of preference dividend, but in the latter part of the year 
there was a serious fall in the market values, which made it im. 
possible to sell our stocks at a fair margin of profit. 

I want now briefly to refer to the reasons for Mr Pennick’s visit 
to South Africa. Through our subsidiary company, Ochberg 
Robinson (Proprietary), Limited, we have been and are still doing a 
considerable business with C.T.C. Bazaars (S.A.), Limited, which 
has large stores in the principal cities of the Union of South Africa. 
This concern has made great strides during the past few years, and 
the directors launched out on an ambitious building scheme which 
left them short of liquid capital. Eventually it became necessary 
for us, as the largest creditors, to apply to the Court for judicial 
management of that company, in order to safeguard the assets. The 
application was granted on March 4th last, and my colleague Mr 
Kemp sailed at once for South Africa to investigate the position on 
our behalf. I am glad to tell you that the judicial managers report 
that the business is solvent and that there is actually a substantial 
surplus of assets over liabilities. Mr Pennick is in South Africa 
watching our interests. 

The total profit for the year amounts to £19,644 17s. 9d., and 
the balance amounts to £10,018 19s. Sd. In April last one half- 
year’s arrears of dividend on the preference shares was paid, which 
absorbs practically the whole of this profit. 

The prosperity of South and Western Australia depends upon the 
yield and ruling price of wheat and wool. Given fair prices for 
these products, the outlook of this company would be considerably 
brighter than the present prospects indicate. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH RAYON, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of North British Rayon, 
Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London, Mr Ernest 
Walls (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the course 
of events during the financial year could be divided into two phases. 
During the first period the company was working at full output and 
sales were large, but prices were at a low and unsatisfactory level. 
At the end of 1937 there was an advance in prices, but this was 
followed early in the year by a fall in demand, which gradually 
developed into what could only be described as a slump. The un- 
satisfactory state of all textile trades during 1938 was common know- 
ledge and rayon had not escaped. As a result, the company had 
worked at about two-thirds capacity on average during the latter 
half of the financial year. This was the first me in their history 
that they had shut down a machine or laid off a worker for lack 
of orders. 

The slump continued without any improvement during July- 
September, and output had to be reduced still further. Since 
October Ist, however, it had been possible for the works to increase 
output, and the increased production had been sold and Stocks 
brought down to normal. The United Kingdom consumption of 
rayon during the six months April-September showed a decline 
of 30 per cent., compared with the previous year. This was a 
very serious decline. The situation which gradually developed 
during 1938 had been a real shock to the industry. 

In his (the chairman’s) opinion a further rise of rayon prices 
was needed, so as to give producers a margin sufficient to enable 
the contingencies inevitable in the industry to be provided for. He 
considered there was reasonable ground for ex.pecting that the 
tide of demand would turn in their favour after Christmas. Custo- 
mers’ stocks of finished goods were getting low; confidence, which 
had been badly shaken, was slowly returning. 

He expressed his appreciation of the spirit of co-operation and 
friendly goodwill now existing amongst th: viscose rayon pro- 
ducers. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
MR A. V. SUGDEN’S SPEECH 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of The Wall Paper 
Manufacturers, Limited, was held on the 24th instant, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, London. 

After commenting on the accounts, the chairman (Mr Alan V. 
Sugden, J.P.) said: In recommending the dividends the board had 
the following considerations before it: (1) adequate reserves had 
been made for every reasonable contingency; (2) £79,000 was left 
in the business by the reduction of goodwill; (3) the carry-forward 
would be more than sufficient to pay debenture interest and a full 
year’s dividend on the preference and ordinary stock. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The most notable feature of the year is the falling off in trading 
profit, a common experience of both parent company and most 
subsidiaries. 

The international situation has had its effect on sales during the 
second half of the year. There has also been a reduction in building 
activity, which must have some reaction on wallpaper. 

Unavoidable increases in costs (including N.D.C.) offset by no 
equal advance in selling prices has also diminished margin. 

There may be people who will say it is possible for a powerful 
company to advance prices. This is only superficially true, for if 
customers think wallpaper prices are too high, they may postpone 
decorating or substitute some other article. 

The decline in margin has been equally noticeable in export 
business accompanied by a considerable loss in volume. 

It is the common experience of all trades which are not necessi- 
ties, to find that the better quality range has suffered most in the 
past year, due to the fact that people who purchase such articles 
have been anxious about the future and the trend of local and 
national taxation. 

The retail trade in shops on the other hand has been well main- 
tained, though again domestic economy has played its part in the 
price paid. 

As to wallpaper itself, I am sanguine that it possesses the quali- 
ties which will enable it to surmount all temporary recessions. 

More thought, more artistic taste, more study of the needs of 
the consuming public, is devoted every year to the preparation of 
our varied range of productions, whilst at the same time wallpaper 
makes an appeal of comfort and beauty in the home which is surely 
without a rival. 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY, LIMITED 


This subsidiary has again increased its turnover. The most widely 
used of its large range of products, Walpamur Water Paint, Duradio 
Enamel Paint and Muromatte Flat Oil Paint, have eclipsed all pre- 
vious records. This justifies our belief that the vast number of 
customers of The Walpamur Company have every confidence in 
the quality of its goods. 


A. SANDERSON AND SONS LIMITED 


The added interest of the more discriminating in favour of wall- 
paper has increased the activities of this house, whose large show- 
rooms in Berners Street constitute one of the finest wallpaper dis- 
plays in the world. 

Sanderson Fabrics, in common with other concerns printing on 
fabrics or textiles, have found the profit margin to be small, but 
to offset this they have increased turnover in the home trade and 
abroad, where they deal with nearly every country in the world. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


I conclude by endorsing the value of the various pensions schemes 


and our appreciation of the loyal and devoted services of all mem- 
bers of our staff. 


The report was adopted. 
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AUSTRALIAN, MERCANTILE, LAND 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 24th instant, in London. 

Sir John Sanderson, K.B.E. (the chairman), said that last year 
he had stated that unless there was an improvement in the woo! 
market, the company’s returns for the current year would be 
adversely affected. In addition, shareholders were advised of the 
difficult seasonal conditions which obtained over wide areas of New 
South Wales and Queensland. Unfortunately, their anxieties with 
regard to both wool market and seasonal conditions had proved to 
be well-founded, as was shown by the company’s profits for the 
twelve months ended June 30th last having sharply declined as 
compared with the previous year. 

Dealing first with the wool market, the 1937-38 selling season in 
Australia, which had ended in June last, proved to be one of the 
most difficult experienced for many years, and competition from 
.ountries which in previous years had been much in evidence was 
either absent or greatly lessened. That applies particularly to Japan 
and the United States of America, the latter country being prac- 
tically out of the market and Japan buying but sparingly. 

Lower prices, together with quantities of wool unsold, had in- 
evitably affected the company’s commission-earning accounts. It 
was some satisfaction, however, to be able to say that when the 
1938-39 selling season opened in Australia in August of the current 
year prices for the better classes of wool were rather firmer than in 
June, but, while the market had since shown an all-round improve- 
ment, prices were still about 30 per cent. below those ruling at the 
end of June, 1937. 

Because of the drought and the lower wool prices now obtaining, 
the prospects for the current station year, which ended December 31, 
1938, were not encouraging. In Argentina their business had been 
satisfactorily maintained but showed no expansion, 

As to prospects generally, the market and seasonal conditions must 
affect all engaged in the wool-growing industry and, unless there 
was a much greater improvement than at present appeared likely, 
they must be prepared for a further decline in their profits for the 
current year ending June 30th next. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


SUMATRA PARA RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


The thirty-first annual ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr H. A. Barrett (chairman) said: Considering the adverse 
factors, the results of the past year are not unsatisfactory. The 
net balance of £12,802 represents a profit of 24d. per pound of 
rubber, as compared with the 1936-37 figure of 33d. per lb. This 
shrinkage is in no way due to higher production costs which, in 
fact, were rather less last year than for 1937, owing to the larger 
quantity of rubber handled and to the more favourable rate of 
exchange. The dividend recommendation is 44 per cent.—that 15, 
10d. per £1 of stock—as compared with 7} per cent. for 1936-37. 

The balance sheet shows in detail the appropriation of the sum 
received for the sale of the subsidiary company’s land, by the help 
of which the reserves for special cultivation and replacement of old 
areas are placed in credit to the substantial extent of £3,579 and 
£5,177 respectively. ; 

No change was made in our investments during the year. Their 
value at the close of the financial period was £22,250, and, in addi- 
tion, we had as at the same date cash to a total of £10,530. While 
this is a satisfactory position, I would emphasise that we have 4 
programme of reclamation work ahead of us. 

The International Rubber Regulation Committee has fixed the 
exportable allowance for the January-March quarter of 1939 at 
50 per cent. I think this decision is to be regretted, coming at 4 
time when an over-abundant world stock is being only very gradually 
reduced. Doubtless, the Committee was influenced by the prospect 
of trade improvement in America and anticipates that there will 
be a much larger consumption of rubber in the future. I can only 
trust this assumption will prove correct. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





Slaters and Bodega, Ltd.—Total in- 
come for year ended September 30, 1938, 
£84,758, against £106,118. To tax and 
N.D.C., £10,908 (£11,381). No ordinary 
dividend, against 5 per cent. To pro 
and general reserve, £8,000 (same). Balance 
oe forward is raised from £6,237 to 


United Railways of the Havana.— 
Total receipts for year to June 30, 1938, 
£1,266,553, against £1,407,041. 
are reduced from £1,426,391 to £1,405,648, 
leaving a debit for year of £139,095, com- 
pared with £19,350. Profit from warehouses, 
etc., worked out lower at 
£32,093, making debit £112,407. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of South Africe 
—Trading profit year to June 50: I ng 
£330,155, against 253,410. To une 
tion, £49,133 (£38,487). Ordinary ~ 000 
again 10 per cent. To writing £1? of 
off investments and placing 4 total. oF 
£189,871 to reserves. Carry forward ral 


Expenses 


26,688, against 


from £53,693 to £62,389. 
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Shifts in Industry, 1937-38 


The following charts are based on the annual census of persons insured against unemployment taken in July and published in the 
November issue of the Mimistry of Labour Gazette. Chart I refers to all persons insured in the United Kingdom and Chart II to men 
aged 16-64 in Great Britain. Chart III excludes agriculture and children under 16. Chart IV refers to Great Britain. The normal 
wastage from insurance consists, in the case of men, mainly of deaths and persons reaching the age of 65. 


INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS Z.INDUSTRIES RECORDING MOST 
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THE ECONOMIST 





GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 19, 1938> 
total ordinary revenue was £15,471,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £13,059,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £195,827,000, against a deficit of 
£ 123,042,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
Revenue | Esti- |1937, t0)1938, to, ended] ended 
| mate, | Nov. ,% } Now. Nov. a 
| 
Vo 
| 


1938-39 20, 20, 
1937 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


“ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax '$341150 81,307) 89, 369| 2,081) 2,353 


i 
j 
| 
| 















































Sur-tax...... | 62,000, 8,090 9, -— 180; 220 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties ... | 88,000' 57,660: 48, 330 1,310, 1,260 
Stamps ... | 24,000 12,940, 12,130 100° 340 
Li teckbaee | 20,000 2) 10,380 2) 520 
Other In. | 40 
Rev. Duties 1,250 300 740 a 10 
Total L. Rev. | 536, 400 160,299 170,919 3,713, 4,703 
i 
Customs ... 227, 950 143,860 144,968 3, 875! 4,064 
ae nd 75,700 75,800 6,300, 6,100 
Total Cust. | | 
and Excise | 3H, sal 219, 560 220,768 10,175) 10,164 
Motor Duties! 36,000 11,252 11,209 600 
P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) | | 8,670 11,280, 10,780 400, ... 
P.O. Fund.. 2,400, ete. eae oe 
CrownLands' 1,330 900 ee eee 
Rec. from | | | 
Sun. Loans 5,250; 3,634; 4,139... eee 
Misc. Rec. .. | 10,500' 8,708 7,625 248. 4 
—_——_- —_—_——— 
Total Ordin- | | 
ary Revenue 944, 650 415, 658, 426, 300 14 536) 15,471 
SELF-Bat. | | 
REVENUE 
Post Office 
and Broad- | 
Casting* ... 80,442 44,470’ 45,520 1,400, 1,250 





_ OC 





___ Total... '1025092) 460,128 471,820: 15,936! 16,721 


leone © out of the Buchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousands) 





Expenditure | April 1,; April 1, Week ; Week 
Esti- 1937, to, 1938, to ended | ended 
mate, Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
1938-39, 20, 19, 20, 19, 

—_——) ! 1937 | 1938 | 1937} 1938 

ORDINARY 

aiXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 

of Nat. Dt. one 146,13 | 
Payments to 

N. Ireland 4,274 wa 
Other Cons. 


Fund Serv. 5, 236 _uaa 


Total... = 152,381| aa 549, 415 
Supply Serv. 't702409) 385, 319, 468,578, 11,400 


Total Ordy. | 
Expend. ... |$946548) 537,700 622,127) 11,815, 13,059 


Sevr-Ba. 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 








59 
12,700 


| 














60, 442) 44,470) 45,5 1,400; 1,250 


___ Total.. . 1026990! 582,170, 667,647 13,215) 14,309 


~* Reven —Sorceenpenee required to meet expenditure. 
Excl Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act 


+ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 


After adding N entary 
mat “Consol. Fund” increase eg Ae 
ct 
ai nee. y revise Estimate (net increase, 
After reducing Exchequer balances 
£487,140 to £2,424,021, the other aa 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £255,000 issued to sinking funds), 
reduced the gross National Debt by 
£2,644,000 to about £8,341 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
thousands) 





Net eet IN a REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ...... 1,436 om Bees, Adv..... — 
Nat. Sav. Certs. .... 
P.O. —) 
(Money) Acts.... 300 
N. Atl. -- 30 
1,436 4,080 






Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to November 19, 1938, are 
shown below — 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 622,127 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 426,300 
Increase in bals. 60 | Eire receipts* .... 10,000 
Eire issues* ...... 3,758 | Gross borr. 195,861 


Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 6,216 
Net borrowing ... 189,645 





625,945 625,945 


* Receipts and issues under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire 
Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


& millions) 











Treasury | ee | 

Bills Advances | Total | Float 
eager | Float.) — 
aa Bank | ing | qtees 

Ten- 5 | Public) of Debt | 

| der | Depts.| Eng- | | 

1937 | | land | 
Nov. 20° | 612- of = 233-9; — 9361 | 324°1 

Dec. 31 | 889 | 39°4 | 55+7 984-9 ‘a 

1938 | 
an. | 560-0} 320-1 | 44-2 woe | 924-3) 364-3 
13 | 555-0 303-4 44-1 woe =| 902°5| 347°5 
» 20 | 555-0) 296-2) 41-9 eee =| 893-1 | 338-1 
27 | 555°C 294-0) 45-7 - | 894-7) 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0, 316-9; 44-1 woe =| 911-0) 361-0 
a | 545-0 324-2/ 46-0 eo 915-1! 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 334- 3 | 48-2 ° 919-7} 382-7 
» 24 | 526-0 345- 5 | 49-8 921+3| 395-3 
» 30 883-4* | 49-2 | 933-6) wee 
Oct. 8 | 521-0 379- 1! 49-3 | 4:0 953-4) 428-4 
» 15 | 526-0) 383-6) 45-8] ... (955-4 | 429-0 
» 22 | 526-0 379-3 41-4 | 946-7! 420-7 
» 29 | 522-0 386-1 44-0 }952-1) 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405-3 46-1 3-0 | 971-3) 451-4 
» 12 |517-0 407-2) 45-4 | 969-7) 452-6 
» 19 | 522-0 403-7 | 41-7 | 967°4| 445-4 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
ay to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 

ate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


g millions) 











Amount Per 
1 | aiepslalnea 
| Rare otte: 
Duect | | 2 7 at 
ae 
- ~— opti bal % poem 
Rate 
ee 
1937} ~*'| i. d. 
Nov. 19 | 45-0 | 65-0 | 45-0 [11 1-15) 56 
Dec. 31 50-0 | 80°5 | 50-0 19 11-59) 47 
1938 
Aug. 5| 35-0 | 78-6 | 35-0 10 1-80) 40 
» 12| 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 10 1-50) 30 
» 19] 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 10 1-51) 32 
= 26 | 40-0 | 87-6 | 40:0 10 1-53 36 
Sept. 2| 45-0 | 74-6 | 45-0 10 5-87| 37 
» .9| 45°0 | 63-1 | 42-0 11 11-02) 60 
» 16| 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10.75 66 
» 23| 40-0 | 58-2 | 40:0 19 7-07) 62 
» 30| 45-0 | 68°8 | 45-0 25 1-42) 48 
Oct. 7] 5U-0 | 71-6 | 50-0 14 3-44 60 
» 14] 50°0 | 72-6 | 45-0 [15 5-57, 69 
» 21! 40-0 | 77-3 | 38-0 13 8-91) 44 
» 28/| 35-0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4| 35-0 | 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87, 44 
» IL! 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 10 6:16 52 
_» 18 | 35-0 | 62.6 | 35-0 1411-37 38 __ 





Bills are paid Li during | following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
69-day bi Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, hae those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
&8-day b 

On November 18th applications at £99 16s. 2d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 38 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 

ications for bills to be _ for on Saturday at 

16s. 3d. per cent. and ve were allotted in full. 

35-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on November 25th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





Sales in | Number | 





44 to :— 
Bee. 6, 1937 ...... 


27,189,241 20,391,931 

lov. 5, 1938 ...... | 27,313,758 | 20,485,319 
Nov 6, 1937 

ov. ebpeee « 514,161 

Oct. 29, 1938 ...... 574,001 A5050n 

Nov. 5, 1938 ...... 702,722 527,042 


~ N.B.—At the end of September, 1938, the balance 

, i. £735 0430 “Saving 
was i 
Certificates ho 


Savings was £517,100,000. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 23, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : vt. Debt. 11,045,109 
Incircultn. 476,058,188 | | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 188,196,235 
partment., 50,356,238 | Other Secs... 654,527 
| Silver Coin... 134,138 
| Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 


| Bullion...... 326,414,426 


526,414,426 | 526,414,426 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
caplet chacuaie 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 91,801,164 
dinciesnn 3,234,089 | Other Secs.: — 

Pethic Deps.* 31,730,486 Disc., etc.... 12,184,249 
_———— Securities... 21,128,235 
Bankers ... 92,248,660 —--—-- 
CORP ccten - 34,969, 998 | 93,312,534 
ne | NCS. ........ 50, 356,233 

127,218, 658 | Gold. & Silver 
a 1,266,297 


176,736,233 | 176,736,233 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, C /mmise 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accoun 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) — 











| Compared with 
; Amt. | __ L a 
Both Departments Nov. 23, 

1938 | Last Last 

| Week Year 
Comstnep LIABILITIES | , 
Note circulation .,..... +» | 476,058 — 2,530 4,315 
Deposits : Public ...... | 31,731/— 3,317 ~ 3,628 
Bankers’....... 92,249. + 2,763 8,650 
Others..... ecoe 34,970 — 67 1,378 
Total outside liabilities | 635,007 — 3,151 —- 67! 
Capital and rest ....... ee | 17,787 + 43 — 13 





COMBINED Assets | — —— 
Govt. debt and securities| 291,012 — 4,030 — ve 
d 





Discounts and advances 12,184 — 221 + 3,58 
Other securities ....... e+ | 21,783/+ 1,116 - 323 
Silver coin in issue dept. 134 + 21'+ 12 
Gold coin and bullion.... 327,681, + 6—- 180 

RESERVES —_—_— 





Res, of notes & coin in 
banking department... 
Proportion of reserve to 

outside en , 
(a) Bankg. dept. only ad 
“ proportion”) | 32°4%)}+1°7% +11°1% 

(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 

(“reserve ratio”) | 51°6%' + 0°3°%' same 


51,623 + 2,536 — 15,864 
| 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 




















(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
—— 
J . | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
_ 7 a oy 
ee hee 
Issue Dept. : | | os 
Notes in circ. | 480-4 484°0 ~~ 478-6) 47 
ym aca 6-0 42°5 lt 47°8| 50°4 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... set ~~ ws as 193 
Gold 2. | 326-4) 326-4| 326-4) 326-4 326-4 
—_ 14: ws 35 o 37 
—- a ° 5) 35 0 35:0 
Total wreseseeee 9) 159-5) 1589 
Bkg. Dept. rad a8 
scounts. “1 12-4 12 
2 pt 0} 20°6) a 
Total .....00000 | 105-6) 135-0) 133°7 128-2 12 
TeserVesscce. | 67-5} 43-8) 45-0, 49:1) 516 
roporti s 5 40 7) 32-4 
oc - 2 . ‘7 


ts 
both d ents to depos 
and notes in coortaion. * At this date, Governese 
debt was £11,015, 100 ; silver coin in Issue Depehet 
£134,138 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,2 
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nT eEnn ES 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


_—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
NO Economist of May 28th last. The latest 
returns of the Banks of International Settlements 
and of Denmark appeared in The Economist of 
November 12th; U.S. Federal Reserve, New York 
Federal Reserve, Australia, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Greece, Iran, Jugoslavia, Latvia, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and Argentina of November 19th. 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 
= —T Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
3, | 19, | 26, | 2, 
ers wo bite Bad 
al 9,6 5) 8, ’ ’ 
ovement | 12,029 13,044 13,147 13,081 


ith Federal | 
el banks 5,325 7,152 7,200 7,116 
1,744 2,501) 2,495, 2,466 
| } 


— 


ASSETS 


Due from domestic bks. 
LIABILITIES | 
Deposits : demand (ad- 
justed) 
Time 
U.S. Government... 
- Inter-bank ..........++ 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


se = | Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. Nov. 

18, | 20, | 10, 37, 
1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
58,932 55,808 55,808 *87264 
| 9,881 17,351 14,239 13,498 
928 725 725 850 
3,815 3,848 4,005 3,971 
539 1,135, 2,271 2,051 


3,200 3,200 3,200 10,000 
26,918 48,134 48,134 $20627 


5,637, 5,570 5,570 5,570 
Other assets 4,344 4,366 4,873 4,258 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... | 83,989 110555 108771 107349 
Deposits: Public 2,691 4,006 3,548 6,181 

Private 7,894 22,478 23,322 31,492 
Other liabilities 3,620 3,097) 3,183 3,068 


Gold reserve to sight | 
liabilities 53°3% 40°7% 41°1% 60°1% 


* Based on franc with gold content of 27!2 (against 
43) milligrams. 

t Provisional advances without interest under 
Convention of November 12, 1938. 


REICHSBANK 
____ Million Reichsmarks 
| Nov. | Oct. | 
13, | 15, | 
1937 | 1938 | 
70:1, 70-8) 
Of which depstd. abroad 20:0; 10-6) 10°6 10°6 
Res. in foreign currencs.|  5°7 5:8) 58 6-0 


Bills of exchange and 

cheques ‘5005 -9 6986-4 7020-2 6775°7 

Silver and other coin... | 188-7, 137-7) 121-0, 170:3 

Advances 28:2) 19-8 32:9, 26°9 
397-4 847-7 845:°9 846-0 

820-1 1075-8 1307-4 1334°8 


| | | 
| 493-0 514-4 514-4 514-4 
4825 - 1 7203 -6:7423-4.7208-7 
| ' 


obligations 729-0. 901-1) 917-9) 948-7 
Other liabilities 319-2) 374:9| 398-1 408-7 
Cover of note circulatn, |1°57°.1°06% 1°03% 1°07% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 
“ae “| Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
20, | 3, 8, 17, 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
3,293) 3,370 3,397 3,439 
47) 48) 47 52 
900, 900! 900 
750, 721' «(683 
5852) 46 
4,565) 
114 


4,542, 4,481 
_360\ 373! 432 


j 


! | } 
14,610 15,755 15,993 15,766 
| 5,278 5,164 5,156 5,155 
447 559 546 540 
| 5,516 6,730 6,688 6,694 


Bills: Commercial 
Bought abroad 
Advances on securities 
pe advances ... 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general 
(6) provisional 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. 


Nov. | Nov. 
1» 15, 

1938 | 1938 
70:8 70:8 


Other assets 
LIABILITIES 

Reserves 

Notes in circulation ... 

Other daily maturing 


Silver and other coin... 


Foreign exc 
Bills and ae 0p 
Advances 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation eee 


Deposits: Govt. 115} 119 


Oct. Pe | Nov. 
16 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Roses, of which ...... | 207°6, 219-6) 2168 220°5 

ceiold coin and bullion | 180-0) 181-6 181-0) 181-5 

ies 7 213-1, 207:7, 206-5 


ce cacaen | 
¢ circulation 159-7) 181-5) 176-3) 176-4 
ts: Dom. Govt. | 25-9! 29-8! 25-1) 23-8 
--, 221-9) 220-0) 221-7 219-7 


hartered banks 
‘. See aeeee | 
— deposit liabilities +++ 50-8% 507% 510% 52°4% 


Reserves to notes and 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
-CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz, kr. 
~ Oct. | Nov. 
7, 7, 31, | T 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
2,567| $2,658 +2,690' +2,691 
2,344) 5,890 4,095 
2,012) ~... ¥ ' 
6,324} 7,779 7,130) 6,970 
423; 857/987; 808 
is te ener gold fake 000 transf erred to the item 


794 
4,345 
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BANK OF DANZIG 
_ Million Danzig guider 


| Nov. | Oct. | Oct. 


, , 
“ls. is Nov. 
| 

| 


31, | 15 


ASSETS 1938 | 1938 


Gold coin and bullion | 28-12 

Danzig subsid. coin ... | 4-26 
lances abroad and | 

foreign bills | 3-26) 

Discounts 13-88 
LIABILITIES | 

32-07 

15°50 


1937 | 1938 | 
3-42 
3-95 
19-56 


35-43 
23:86 


3:01; 3-28 


2:05! 4-70 
20-39; 22-65 
Notes in circulation ... | | 


-55 
Deposits on demand... | ie-al 


3 
16-82} 2 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 
; Oct. 
Banking Department : 31, 
_ LIABILITIES 1937 1938 1938 
Capital 92 2:92 2:92 2:92 
Reserves ‘92. 2:92 2:92 2:92 
Government deposits 
Other deposits 33 15-71 16-15 17-22 
Other accounts 23. 4°80 4:58 3-71 
ASSETS 


4°71 
“is 


Oct. 
30, 33. 


Aug. 
31, 
1938 


Sept. 


Cash: Notes | 1:42 1-28 1:91 2-00 | 


Gold, silver, etc. 66 O-83 O-78 O-71 
Money at call, etc 58 0-12 0-12 O-12 
Investments ‘23 23:05 17:03 14:72 

32 5°00 6°54 8:46 
‘98 0:69 O89 1:29 
‘21 2:48 2:75 3°18 


Note Issue Department : 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued 

Gold | 

Brit. Treas. bills & bonds 


British War Loan* 
Egyptian Govt. secs.* 


23:20: 19-30 2 


6°24 6:24 6: 
7:74 7:84 7:95 8-41 
7°72; 7:72 9- 

1: 


1:50 1:50 
* These are (and have been) valued at market price 
or under, and not as stated in previous issues. 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


Oct. Sept. Oct. ) 
30, 


31, 
; 1937 1938 


‘Oct. | 
31, 


ASSE1S 1938 


Gold coin & gold bullion! 34-21 34-29 
Net foreign exchange | 16:23 16-21 
Home bills discounted 13-32 10-11 

. 15°45 


12 
| 50:33 52-79 
| 34 


Loans and advances... | 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Sight dep. and current 
a-counts, of which... | 32-73! 27: 

(a) Government... | 22° 17°19 15°55 

(6) Bankers | 9 13-08 10°03 
Reserve to current | 
7 liabilities 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 
- | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 


15, | 15, a. | So 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Gold coin and bullion; 84: 84:1) 84:1; 84:1 

Foreign exchange... | 54°7 117°2 114-3, 110-9 
Res. of token money... | 6° 12 1:9) 5:0 
Ini. bills, wts., & secs. | 392-1 465-4 432°6 444:2 
Advances to Treasury | 114°4 193-0 190°1¢204°1 
2 
9 
0 


| 14-49 
54°22 


16°14 


5% 59°1% 59°8% 57°9% 


ASSETS 
Metal reserve : 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 399-1) 746:2 742°8 710°8 
Current accounts, de- | | 

SOIR: GIR: <cceccvesses | 231°3 164: 132-4 187-8 
Cash certificates......... | 89:2 66: 66:0 66:0 


+ Of which pengd 12,420,000 in connection with | 


exchange of Czechoslovakian currency formerly circu- 
lating in re-attached territory. 


BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 
ane | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
20, | 22, 12, ; 19, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold and silver 1133-12.137-82 137-86 138-07 
Discounts, advances & | | | 

other investments ... | 74°78) 76°32 77:08 73°04 
Foreign bills 3:16, 2°65 9-35) 8:98 
Other assets . | 85°56 68°81 67°10) 66°85 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... 188-10 189-86 191-95 188-74 
Deposits and bills | 94:26 82-13, 85-70) 84-42 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen _ 
we : { Oct. | Oct. ; Oct. l Oct. 
| 30 | 1, | 22, | 29, 
| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


ASSETS 


i bullion: 
ne Other) 59:7, 49°4 45-1 
Spec. fd. forfor.exch. |... | 300:0 300-0 300:0 
Discounts and advances 836°5 519-3 521-7, 541-6 
Government bonds ... | 664°2 1546-7 1346°1/1625°4 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 85:5) 122-0 142-0} 117-6 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ..........++ |1786 6 2066-3 1976 -0)2157-2 
Deposits : Government | 335°4 602:1) 489-9) 554:2 
Oth | 77-8 98:8, 155-9) 105-4 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _litas 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
| 15, | 15, | 31, | 15, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
76-70 71°02, 71-02) 71-02 
11-66) 16-21! 16-35) 16-23 
2-361 4:24) 3-80) 2-74 
95-45 92-72) 92:58 90-83 
16°58 21-27, 21:84 21-73 


Id 
Silver and other coins 
Foreign currency 
Discounts 
Advances 
LIABILITIES 


Bank notes in circulatn. |120-14 140-14 143-40 141-43 


SCOUNTS ....45 | 59-59) 48-23 44°37) 40-12 
a. | 25°03) 9°56) 10-65; 14°54 
i 


A 


31-23) 31-18} 28-23 | 


| Notes in circulation: 


| Gold and 


99 5-09 3-43 3-70 | 


00 24:30 | 
24 «6-24 | 


31 8:14 | 
50 1-50 | 


| 34-29 | 
| 15-79 | 
| 12-20 | 


| 32-23 | 
14-08 | 


| Treas. bills discounted 47 
| Securities 


|} Government loans 


| Deposits: Government 





| Notes in circulation ... 
| Other sight liabilities... 


sss 


——— 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


__ Million rupees 


Nov. | Oct. + Nov. 

R 4, ll, 

™ . 7 > 

Gold coin and bullion 444 444 oe? ee 

Rupee coin | 620 705 709 709 

Balances abroad......... | 88 24 25 22 

Sterling securities 622 622 622 

Indian Govt. - 
securities 324 324 324 

Investments } 57 57 58 

LIABILITIES 


Nov. 
12, 


ASSETS | 1937 


1,801, 1,710. 1,728 1,734 
42 68 68 68 
86 126 127 119 

256 164 159 


58-3% 50°9% 50-8% 50-8% 
NETHERLANDS BANK 


= Million florins 
| Nov. | Oct. 


India 


29 
“es 


- liabilities 


Nov. | Nov. 
| 22 24, 14, | 21, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
iendanadtatwatuanaks 1424-5 1481-0 1481-01481-0 
17-6 18-6 22:9| 24-4 
9-5 16:7) 15-8) 15:8 
5-1) 41 36 3-6 


| 
| 2983 307:9| 307°6 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... | 865-7 1014-2.1003-0 993-9 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 9:0 151°6 139-1 133-3 
(6) Other... | 787-6 673-6 709:°8 726-2 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Nov. Oct. 

10, 10, 

1 1937 1938 
433 437-3 
For. exch. and balances 36° 13-7 
Bills discounted 542 891-9 
Loan: against securities 24 117°6 
73-6 
7 

71 


Gold 
Silver 
Home bills, etc. ......... 
Foreign bills 

Loans and advances 


in current account... | 189-4 


Oct. | Nov. 
31, 10, 
1938 | 1938 
432-5) 432 
13-3; 13 
859-6 838 
91:0 74 
83:5, 53 
127-5) 127 


135-7; 127 


BNON 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Sight liabilities : 

(a) Government 
__(6) Others 


| 
1028 -6!1460 475-7 1379 
13 i 6°5 1:3 10 


260-3) 174:3 120-1, 152 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
: Million escudos 


Oct. | Sept.; Oct. 

13, 14, 4, 

1937 1938 1938 1938 

-5 917-6 917-9 917 

Balances abroad 0 590°8 604-7 604- 
Discounts 326:3 404°0 417°3 422 
5 
6 


leh A POUND 


Oct. 
12, 


Securities 124°4 120 119-9 120 
1042-2 1039 


COoemao 


1039-0 1039 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 2122-02120 
316°0 426°] 424:°9 435 
Bankers’ .... 732:7 589°2 536°9 560 
Other 88-3 87:6 72:4 70 


Foreign commitments 55-5 113-4 118-9 116 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


Nov. 
* 8, | 
ASSETS | 1937 } 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 16,299 17,999 
Clearing and other for. | 
exchange 
Commercial bills 
Agric. & urban advnes. 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst.losses on credits 
State debt and adv. to | 
I aa dacxccccnnece | 
Secs. and participatns. | 
LIABILITIES 


9 2222-02194 


Vie I ee 


Oct. | Nov. 
7 + Dp 
1938 | 1938 
18,078, 18,083 


1,301; 1,399 
11,340 11,083 
1,850 1,842 


4,900 


Oct. | 


3,052, 1,223 
6,238) 11,406 
2,024 1,864 


6,512] 4,805 
| 


5,619] 5,601 5,601 

956) 1,917) 2,086 
28,000/ 35,351 34,581| 34,374 
12,197| 11,179 12,063, 12,099 
3,718| 3,993 3,894 3,970 


4,899, 


5,601) 
1,916 


Long-term liabilities... 


| SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Gold | 801-0 501-3, 501-3, 501-3 | 
45-4 | Other assets 


Million £’s 

| Nov. Oct. 

| 19, 21, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 22:94 26°56 
Bills discounted : | i 
HOGG cccccccecccceccose | 0 0:02 
Foreign .. woh 7:25 
Investments .. : 3 1:72 
12°96 


Nov. 
18, 

1938 

26°57 


0:02 
8°83 
1-73 
13-47 


16°21 
2°49 
27°72 


| Nov. | 
ll, 
1938 
26°56 


0-02 
7°60 
1°72 
13-65 


16°76 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in a mea. * 7 
Deposits : Government | 

Bankers’ ... | 17° 27°75 
Cash reserves to liabili- | Mi 
ties to public . 569% 56°6% '52°9% 52°3% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. ; Nov. 
| 15, 15, 7, 15, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
2662°5 2873-4 2873°2 2872 8 
| 489°7 308-1 301-9) 300 
10°4 92:3 96:0 81 
| 26:8 22-9| 24-8} 23 
15-9 94:7 94-6 94 


Foreign exchange 
Discounts, etc. .....+06+ 
Advances 
— 

JABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... |1405-1 1733-8 1696-3 1662 
Deposits ... 11782°0 1635-9 1967-9 1687 3 
N.B.—Exchange ~ Equalisauon rund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 








‘* 


460 





GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 19, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was _£15,471,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £1 3,059,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last | 
is £195,827,000, against a deficit of | 
£122,042,000 a year ago. “ 

RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCIN 
OREVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 

| Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


} 

"April 1, April 1, Week | Week 

Revenue | pei. |1937, 101938, to ended| ended | 
mate, | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | 

1938-39 20, 19, 20, | 19, 

| 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938_ | 

“ORDINARY 
! 

| 


REVENUE | | 
Income Tax '$341150 81,307 89,369 2,081) 2,353 


Sur-tax...... | 62,000 8,090 9,970 180) 220 
Estate, etc., | | 

Duties wa. | 88,000 57,660) 48,330, 1,310, 1,260 
Stamps ... | 24,000 12,940, 12,130 100 340 | 
N.D.C....... | 20,000 2) 10,380 2 520 | 
Other In. | | 


Rev. Duties! 1,250 300 740 40 10 


i | 
—_—— 


Total I. Rev. | 536,400 160,299 170,919, 3,713) 4,703 | 


Customs ... | 227,950 143,860 144,968 3,875) 4,064 
a 116,150, 75,700 75,800, 6,300) 6,100 { 











Total Cust. | } 
and Excise | 344,100 219,560 220,768 10,175) 10,164 














Motor Duties, 36,000, 11,252 11,20% ... 600 
P.O. (Net | } } 

Receipt) | 8,670, 11,280, 10,780 400). 
P.O. Fund.. | 2,400 D heee eee 
Crown Lands 1,330 900 860... eco 
Rec. from i 
Sun. Loans | 5,250, 3,634 4,139 























Misc. Rec. ..| 10,500 8,708 7,625 248 4 
Total Ordin- | 
ary Revenue 944,650 415,658, 426,300 14,536) 15,471 
Sevr-Bat. 
REVENUE | | 
Post Office | 
and Broad- | | 
Casting* ... 80,442 44,470 45,520 1,400) 1,250 
___ Total... '1025092 460,128 471,820 15,936 16,721 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousands) 
Expenditure ~, April 1) April 1,, Week ; Week 


Esti- |1937, to,1938, to ended | ended 


mate, | Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 


1938-39) 20, 19, 20, 19, 

—_— kt |_ 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY at 

EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 

of Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 146,139! 147, 359 
Payments to | 

N. Ireland | 8,900 4,274 4,619 . 
Other Cons. 


a 


Fund Serv. 5,239, 1,968 1,722) 








Total... | 244,139, 152,381| 153,549, 4151 359 
Supply Serv. |{702409| 385,319) 468,578, 11,400 12,700 
Total Ordy. | 

Expend. ... /§946548/ 537,700 622,127) 11,815) 13,059 


—_— 














Sevr-Bat. 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 80,442) 44,470 45,520) 1,400, 1,250 
Total... '1026990| $82,170, 667,647 13,215 14,309 
. Rovense aint A meet expenditure. Ts 
uding Post ce and Broadcasti 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. roe wee 

+ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 


£2,150,000). 

After reducing Exchequer balances b 
£487,140 to £2,424,021, the other opesn- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £255,000 issued to sinking funds), 
reduced the gross National Debt by 
£2,644,000 to about £8,341 millions, 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
thousands) 








Treasury Bills ...... l, Pub. Dept. Adv..... 3,700 
Nat. Sav. anne 
~ Cilenay) fess 
N. Atl. Shipping -- 30 
1,436 4,080 
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——— 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to November 19, 1938, are 


shown below :— 
(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp..... 622,127 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 426,300 
Increase in oa. 60 | Rire receipts* .... 10,000 
Eire issues* ...... 3,758 | Gross borr. 195,861 
ess 
Sinkg. Fds. 6,216 
Net borrowing ... 189,645 
625,945 625,945 





* Receipts and issues under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 





T Waysand | 

reasury Seens 
Bills Advances | Total | nian, 
——$—————_—__| | Float-| ; 

—_ Bank | ing | Assets 
| Ten- | | Public) of | Debt | 
| der | Tap |Depts| Ene: | | 

1937 | | | land | | 


Nov. 20 | 612-0] 290°2 33-9 | — | 936- 
Dec. 31 889-7" | 39-4 55°7 984: 
1938 | 


| i 
j 


| 

| | 
Aug. 6 | 560-0) 320-1| 44-2| .. | 924-3) 364-3 
w 13 | 555-01 303-4 44-1| ... |902-5| 347-5 
» 20 | 555-0) 296-2| 41-9) 22. | 893-1) 338-1 
» 27 | 3555+C 294-0| 45-7 |... |894-7| 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0, 316-9) 44-1] ... |911-0) 361-0 


46-0} 1. |915- 
48-2] ... |919- 
49-8 | 1... | 921: 
49-2} 1... | 932: 


an 
» 10 | 545-0 324- 
» 17 | 537-0 334- 
» 24 | 526-0 345- 
30; 883-4* 


Oe IbAAWIRKOCURKAW of 
& Ww 
° ao 
© ° Nw 
° a 


’ 

Oct. 8 | 521-0 379-1' 49-3 | 4:0 953-4| 428-4 
» 15 | 526-0\ 383-6 45-8 | ... (955 
» 22 526-0 379-3. 41-4] 1... |946-7| 420-7 
» 29 522-0 386-1 44-0 | (952-1, 430-1 

Nov. 5 517-0 405-3 46-1) 3-0 971-3) 451-4 
y» 12 517-0 407-2 45-4 | 969°7! 452-6 


IVWWK BAH UNCON S= 


_» 19 522-0 403-7, 41-7) 1. 967-4) 445-4 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 


a ey ved to separate tender and tap issues or to cal 
ate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
L millions) 

















j 
Amount Per 
a —. 
| Average otte 
Date of | ! | Rene at 
! Applie % mini- 
Offered tor Allotted) nam 
| Rate 
{ 
1937 % d. 
Nov. 19 | 45-0 | 65-0 | 45-0 11 1-15 56 
Dec. 31 50:0 | 80-5 | 50-0 * 11-59) 47 
1938 
Aug. 35-0 | 78-6 | 35-0 10 1-80) 40 
» 12] 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 10 1-50! 30 
» 19! 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 110 1-51! 32 
» 26) 40°0 | 87-6 | 40:0 10 1-53 36 
Sept. 2) 45-0 | 74-6 | 45-0 10 5-87| 37 
» .9| 45-0 | 63-1 | 42-0 |11 11-02) 60 
» 16| 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10-75 66 
» 23/| 40-0 | 58-2 | 40:0 19 7-07) 62 
» 30!) 45-0 | 688 | 45-0 25 1-42) 48 
Oct. 7| 5U-0 | 71:6 | 50:0 14 3-44 60 
» 14] 50-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 [15 5-57) 69 
»» 21! 40-0 | 77-3 | 38-0 13 8-91! 44 
» 28) 35-0 | 72:5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4) 35-0 | 67:9 | 35°0 10 5-87 44 
» 11 | 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 10 6-16 52 


6. 
_62°6 | 35:0 14 11-37 38 

Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills gs for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities, When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day b Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, — those paid for each Tuesday, which are 


y bills. 

On November 18th applications at £99 16s. 2d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 38 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Sgstominns for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 16s. 3d. per cent. and ve were allotted in full. 
£35°0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on November 25th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


~ 
eo 
w 
wn 
°o 
a 
N 
Qo 


anal. 











CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | Svschase 
ba ay 

‘ov. 6, 1937 ...... 27,189,241 | 20,391,931 
Now. 5, 1938 ...... | 27,313,758 | 20,485,319 
Nov. 6, 1937 ...... 685,548 514,16 
Oct. 29, 1938 |... 574,001 43059 i 
Nov. 5, 1938 |..... 702,722 527,042 


rats ownsceesaesinatenaypeeein cahpesncuieenisiinsnpenicanat etsinsnehen naman 

N.B.—At the end of September 1938, the balance 
due to Post Office and to Trustee Savings Bank 
deposit of National 


ositors was £735,04 
Savings Certificates holdi was £517,100,000. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 23, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 11,085,109 


Govt. Debt. 
Incircultn. 476,058,188 


Other Govt. 





In Bnkg. De | Securities... 188,196,235 
partment.. 50,356,238 | Other Secs... 654,527 
| Silver Coin... 134,138 

Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue ...... 200,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 


| Bullion...... 326,414,426 


526,414,426 | 526,414,426 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 91,801,164 
SOE dhsenneee 3,234,089 | Other Secs.: — 
Public Deps.* 31,730,486 Disc., etc.... 12,184,249 
—_————_ Securities... 21,128,235 
Bankers ... 92,248,660 | ae 
Other ...006 34,969,998 | 93,312,534 
—— | Notes......... 50,356,233 
127,218,658 Gold & Silver 
F  PPEEBscscccces 1,266,297 
176,736,233 | 176,736,233 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


a innings 


Compared with 

















: Amt. Ba 
Both Departments Nov. 23, 

1938 | Last Last 

| Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES | : 
Note circulation ....... ee | 476,058) — 2,530 — 4,315 
Deposits : Public ..... e | 31,731'— 3,317,— 3,628 
Bankers’....... | 92,249 + 2,763 + 8,650 
Othe®s......00« 34,970 — 67 — 1,378 
Total outside liabilities (635,007 — 3,151 — 671 
Capital and rest ....... ee | 17,787 + 43 — 13 
COMBINED ASSETS — ———— 
Govt. debt and securities) 291,012 — 4,030 — 3,893 
Discounts and advances 12,184'— 221 + 3,583 
securities ......... | 21,783/+ 1,116 —- 323 
Silver coin in issue dept. 134 + 21+ = 125 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,681, + 6—- 180 
RESERVES } —e 





banking department... + 2,536 — 15,864 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 

(a) Bankg. dept. only 

- pepawes oy, 

(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes | 

(“reserve ratio”) | 51:6%'+ 0°3%' same_ 


Res. of notes & coin in | 


32+4%|4+1-°7% | +11:1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 


24 2 





— 


/ 





| l 
} = 
Notes in circ. | 480-4 484-0) 482-7) 473-6 476-1 
dept...... | 66:0} 42-5 43-7) 47-8) 50-4 
debt and | | 


securities ... | 218-7) 199-0] 1998 199 °8| 1995 
oan 1: ‘1 | 
poms 326-4, 326°4 * 326-4, 3264 
} 
DRIED ecesoesee So 14-1] 15-9} 35:0 1 
Bankers’... | 83:6) 109°5) 109°5, 89> 35.0 
Orthers .....c000 36:3 36°4 35°5) 35-0) 39 
Total w.csceeeee | 155+3, 160-0) 160-9) 159°5| 
} 

. . Secs.: ; 
“Ceverament.. | 76-41] 102-4) 101: 95:2 = 
Discounts, etc. 8-6 10°5| li-1} 124 al 
Other ...cceceee 20°9 21:1 21:0 20:6 125:1 
Total .....c000e+ | 105-6) 135-0) 133-7 128-2) 
FOSELVE.....00008 | 67°5 e 45: ot a 

2 | 30°7| 32°4 
Ue 3 51:3) 51°6 











, - ts 
both ents to depos! 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Coen 
debt was £11,015, 100 ; silver coin in Issue’ Depart 
£134,138 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,254. 
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OEE OO OOO ees eesensnnessteenssssnsnsssssssssnnseecessee--n-e-encp 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


_A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
ago eee of May 28th last. The latest 
returns of the Banks of International Settlements 
and of Denmark appeared in The Economist of 
November 12th; U.S. Federal Reserve, New York 
Federal Reserve, Australia, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Greece, Iran, Jugoslavia, Latvia, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden and Argentina of November 19th, 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 

MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 

——T Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
3 | 19, | 26, | 2, 


ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Loans, total .......00006 9,625! 8,270 8,346 8,327 
ne ne 12,029 13,044 13,147 13,081 


Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 
Due from domestic bks. 


| 
5,325 7,152) 7,200 7,116 
1,744 2,501; 2,495, 2,466 





LES 4 

: demand (ad- | ! | 

SS... | 14,610 15,755 15,993 15,766 
TEE ccvesccusenccwanes | 5,278 5,164 5,156 5,155 
U.S. Government... 447 559 546 540 
Inter-bank ........+++. _ 5,516 6,730 6,688 6,694 


BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs 


= eT Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
18, | 20, | 10, | 17, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold .......ceceeeeeseeeee | 58,932 55,808 55,808 *87264 
Bills: Commercial...... 9,881 17,351 14,239 13,498 
Bought abroad. | 928 725 725 850 
Advances on securities | 3,815 3,848 4,005 3,971 





Thirty-day advances ... 539, 1,135 2,271 2,051 
Loans to State without | | 
interest: (a) general | 3,200 3,200 3,200 10,000 
(b) provisional ...... | 26,918 48,134 48,134 20627 
Negotiable bonds, | 


Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,637. 5,570 5,570 5,570 
OUST ASTEE ..cccccccces 4,344 4,366 4,873 4,258 
LIABILITIES i 
Notes in circulation ... | 83,989 110555 108771 107349 
Deposits: Public ...... | 2,691 4,006 3,548 6,181 
Private... | 17,894 22,478 23,322 31,492 
Other liabilities ......... | 3,620 3,097, 3,183 3,068 
Gold reserve to sight | i | 
liabilities ............ 53-3% 40°7% 41:1% 60°1% 


* Based on franc with gold content of 2712 (against 
43) milligrams. 

t+ Provisional advances without interest under 
Convention of November 12, 1938. 


REICHSBANK 
__ Million Reichsmarks 


| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

13, | 15, | 7, 15, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
aT 70:1; 70-8) 70:8) 70:8 


Of which depstd. abroad; 20:0) 10: 6| 10:6 10°6 
Res. in foreign currencs.| 5°7 5:8 5:8 6:0 
Bills of exchange and | 





CONE: ..ccornesctanes 5005 -9 6986-4 7020-2 6775-7 
Silver and other coin... | 188-7. 137-7) 121-0) 170:3 
Advances 28-2) 19-8 32:9 26°9 
Investments 397-4 847-7 845-9 846-0 
Other assets 820-1 1075-8 1307-4 1334:°8 

LIABILITIES | | 
Reserves .......... osceesee 493-0 514-4) 514-4) 514-4 
Notes in circulation... |4825-1'7203-6'7423-4.7208-7 
Other daily maturing 

obligations ............ 729:0) 901-1| 917-9 948-7 
Other liabilities ......... 319-2, 374:9) 398-1, 408-7 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 














Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
a | 3d 8 | 17, 
Gold ASSE1$ 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
GOI sorsseeeen ES 3,293 3,370, 3,397 3,439 
jilver and other coin... 47, 4847 52 
Foreign exchange, etc. 1,053, 900; 900 900 
Bills and securities... 807) 750| 721 683 
UIE sccnessinennncs 58; 58) 48652) «46 
Dene ee 4,571 4,56 | ! 48 
ion ... x .565) 4,542, 4,481 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 229 114 115) "119 
——____Other_...... | 369] 360! 373! 432 
BANK OF CANADA 
filets Million $s 
| Nov. Oct. | Nov. | Now 
, 16 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
-~ of which ...... | 207°6| 219-6 216-8 220-5 
Uriticg and bullion ia 181-6 181-0 181-5 
as Lass oieedees | a a 207-7, 206°5 
circulation ...... 159-7) 181-5) 176-3) 176-4 

Deposits : Dom. Go ‘ Rl | : 
hemeeal banke vt. 25°9| 29-8) 25-1) 23-8 


| ; 7 “2 ; 
Reserves to notes and 221-9) 220-0) 221 7 219-7 
w- deposit liabilities ... 50-8% 50-7% 51-0% 52-4% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
-CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Million Cz, kr. 








Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
Assets 7, 7, 31, | 7, 
cos .4 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
c lcd wbecad' zy | 2567] £2,658) +2,690 +2,691 
foreign qurrencies ... | 454) 90] 786, | 794 
State notec aaavances 2.344 5,890} 4,843) 4,345 
ae are ae ce 
Bank notes in circulatn, 6,324} 7,779] 7,130) 6,970 
Deposits... tssesesese | 423, 857] «087, «808 


“FOF which ode eee ee _857'_ 9871 808 
“gold to coven nae 000 transferred to the item 


i. 


eee 


BANK OF DANZIG 
_ Million Danzig guider 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
| 15, | 15, | 31, | 15, 





ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 19 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-12, 31-23, 31-18) 28 33 
Danzig subsid. coin ... | 4:26) 3-42, 3-01) 3-28 
ces abroad and | 
foreign bills ......... | 3:26) 3:95) 2-05! 4-70 
Discounts ............... | 13-88) 19-56 20-39) 22-65 


LIABILITIES } 





Notes in circulation ... | 32:07) 35-43 38-55| 34-71 
Deposits on demand... | 15°50 23-86 16-82| 21-15 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


_ Million £E 


; Oct. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Banking Department : 31, 31, 30, 31, 











_ LIABILITIES | 1937 ; 1938 1938 1938 
NE i vedconcistecaden | 2:92 2:92 2:92 2:92 
Reserves dhiedanidiewante |} 2:92 2:92 2:92 2-92 
Government deposits 7:99 5:09 3:43 3-70 
Other deposits ......... | 19°33 15-71 16°15 17-22 
Other accounts ......... |; 423. 4°80 4:58 3-71 

ASSETS 
Cash: Notes ............ |} 1°42 1:28 1:91 2-00 
Gold, silver, etc. 0:66 0°83 0:78 0-71 
Money at call, etc....... 0:58 0-12 O-12 0-12 
Investments ..... | 23-23 23:05 17:03 14-72 
PE cscsccenscaseas | 632 5:00 6:54 8-46 
Re / 1:98 0:69 0-89 1:29 
Other accounts ......... 3:21 2:48 2-75 3:18 
Note Issue Department : 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued .........00 | 23-20 19-30 25-00 24-30 
ASSETS 
GI tin enactheuinipetens | 6°24 6°24 6:24 6:24 
Brit. Treas. bills & bonds 7-74 7:84 7:95 8-41 
British War Loan* 7°72; 7:72 9-31, 8-14 
Egyptian Govt. secs.* 1-50 1:50 1:50 1-50 


* These are (and have been) valued at market price 
or under, and not as stated in previous issues. 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
Oct. Sept. Oct. , Oct. 
| 31, | 30, | 23, | 31, 
ASSE1S | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin & gold bullion! 34:21 34:29 34-29) 34-29 


Net foreign exchange | 16°23 16°21 15°15] 15-79 | 


Home bills discounted 13:32 10-11 12°15) 12°20 
Loans and advances ... | 12:90 15°45 11°14) 14:49 


LIABILITIES | 
50:33 52:79, 54°89) 54:22 


| 
Notes in circulation ... | 
Sight dep. and current | 
a:counts, of which... | 34:45 32-73) 27-74, 32-23 
| 22:36 17-19 15°55 16°14 


(a) Government... 


(6) Bankers ...... | 9°37 13-08 10:03 14:08 
Reserve to current | 
_ liabilities ......... eee 59°5% 591% 598% 57°9% 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengé 


Nov.) Oct. ; Nov. | Nov. 
| ss | % Je | Se 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Metal reserve : 


Gold coin and bullion! 84:1) 84:1 84:1) 84:1 
Foreign exchange... | 54:7 117-2 114°3, 110-9 
Res. of token money... | 6°7 1:2 19 5:0 
Ini. bills, wts., & secs. | 392°1 465-4 432°6 444°2 
Advances to Treasury | 114-4 193-0 190°1'¢204°1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 399-1) 746:2 742°8) 710°8 
Current accounts, de- } | 
POSITS, CC. ....csceeeee | 231-3 164-9 132-4 187-8 
Cash certificates......... | 89-2) 66:0 66:0 66:0 


+ Of which pengd 12,420,000 in connection with 
exchange of Czechoslovakian currency formerly circu- 
lating in re-attached territory. 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
os i ——_) Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
20, | 22, | 12, | 19, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and silver ......... 1133-12/137-82 137 86,138 07 


Discounts, advances & 
other investments ... 74°78 76:32) 77:08 73:04 


Foreign bills ........... ‘ 3:16; 2:65, 9°35; 8:98 
Other assets ...........4 85:56 68-81, 67°10) 66°85 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... 188-10 189-86 191-95,188-74 
Deposits and bills ...... | 94:26) 82-13 85-70) 84-42 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
os ——"T Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 30, ; 1, | 22, | 29, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 
Other) 59:7) 49°4 45-1) 45°4 
Spec. fd. forfor.exch. | ... | 300-0 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 836°5 519-3, 521°7) 541-6 
Government bonds ... | 664:2 1546-7 1346-1)1625-4 
Agencies’ accounts ... 85-5; 122-0 142-0) 117-6 

LIABILITIES | | 


Notes issued ........+-+. 1786-6 2066 °3 1976-0)2157°2 
Deposits ; Government | 335°4 602:1) 489-9| 554-2 
Other ...... | 77-8 98-8, 155-9| 105-4 





BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _litas 





Tee ee 7 Nov. | Oct. ict. | Nov. 

| 1937 | 1038 1938 | 1938 
ASSETS 19 

GOA ceccccsrccerceceeeces 76°70 7-6 2 71-03 

Silver and other coins | 11-66, 16° -35| 16° 

Foreign currency ...... 2:36) 4°24! 3°80| 2:74 

Discounts .....+-seeeeeee | 95-45) 92:72! 92:58, 90-83 

Advances ....s.seeeeee w | a 21-27 win, 21°73 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. 120-14 140-14 143-40 141-43 

Current accounts ..... . | 59°59) 48°23) 44°37) 40-12 

Deposits ........seeeeeeeee 25°03) 9°56) we 14:54 


ET 





| 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


__ Million rupees 
| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 


ASSETS 1937 193% Fr + 
4 f } 938 
Gold coin and bullion | 444 444 one ar? 
RRUMCC COM co. ccc ccocce 620 705 709 709 
Balances abroad......... 88 24 25 22 
Sterling securities ...... 803) 622 622 22 
Indian Govt. rupee 
SECUTILIES...........0000 | 274 324 324 © 324 
Investments ............ | 66 57 57 58 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation : | 
Me Mictckscswadsadensa 1,801 1,710 1,728 1,734 
ara 42 68 68 68 
Deposits: Govts. ...... | 86 26 127 139 
Banks ...... | 256 224 164 159 
Gold and sterling to | 
[a 58-3% 50-°9%, 50°8% '50-8% 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
30» Dy Million florins 
| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
22, | 2% | 14 | 21, 
: ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gol seausecdacesens 1424-5 1481-0 1481-0:1481-0 
Silver ........ 17-6 18:6 22:9| 24-4 


95 167 15:8) 15:8 
51) 41) 36 36 





Foreign bills 
Loans and advances | 
in current account... | 189:4 298-3 307-9) 307-6 


. LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 865-7 1014-2 1003-0 993-9 
9-0 151-6 139-1) 133-3 


Deposits : (a) Govt. ... | 
(d) Other... | 787-6 673-6 709°8 726:2 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Nov. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
| 10, 10, 31, 10, 


ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
i aiiniiaats | 433-2 437-3 432-5] 432-7 

| For. exch. and balances | 36°4 13:7 13:3) 13:8 
Bills discounted ......... 542:9 891-9 859-6 838-7 
Loan: against securities 24:2, 117°6 91:0) 74:5 
Treas. bills discounted 47-8 73:6 83:5 53-9 
I esenienctustacs 135-7; 127-7, 127-5, 127-4 

LIABILITIES 


| 
Notes in circulation ... | 1028-°6/1460-7 1475-7,1379-5 
Sight liabilities : 
(a) Government...... i} 43°1 6°5 1:3 10:2 
mS ea 260-3} 174:3 120-1, 152:1 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 
7 Oct. Sept. Oct. | Oct. 


| 13, 14, 4, 12, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
GNM acciicussseneniaunte | 916°5 917-6 917-9 917°9 
Balances abroad......... | 646°0 590 8 604:7 604:6 
INE <a. nxiccossuwene 26°3 404°0 417:3 422°8 
SIN dnctcccdensaane 124°4 120°5 119-9 120°0 
| Government loans...... 1042-2 1039-6 1039-0 1039-0 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 2122°02120:9 2222-02194:1 
Deposits: Government 316°0 426°] 424°9 435-6 
Bankers’ ... | 732°7 589-2 536°9 560-7 
CHENGE ccccns 88:3 87:6 72:4 70:1 
Foreign commitments 55-5 113-4 118-9) 116-5 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 
| Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
| 6, } 8, | 29, | 5. 
ASSETS |; 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 16,299) 17,999, 18,078, 18,083 
Clearing and other tor. | 
CN agin s cc stcccsee | 3,052; 1,223; 1,301} 1,399 
Commercial bills ...... | 6,238) 11,406, 11,340) 11,083 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 2,024) 1,864 1,850 1,842 
Treasury bills issued | | | 
agnst.losses on credits} 6,512) 4,805, 4,899) 4,900 
State debt and adv. to | 
IIR yo cccsenaxane | 5,619) 5,601! 5,601) 5,601 
Secs. and participatns. | 956) 1,917) 1,916) 2,086 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 28,000} 35,351) 34,581! 34,374 


| Other sight liabilities... 12,197} 11,179 12,063; 12,099 


generic cS 


Long-term liabilities... | 3,71&| 3,993 3,894, 3,970 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


en: | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
19, | 21, | 11, | 18, 
1938 | 1938 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 


| 1937 | 1938 
Bills discounted : 


22:94, 26°56, 26°56 26°57 


FEGED cccccccecosccccose 0:03' 0:02 0-02 0:02 
FOreigm .cccccccccccses 6:12) 7:25 7:60) 8-83 
Investments .....sss000+ | 1-72, 1-72) 1°72) 1-73 
Other assets .....-.0008+ | 10°53 12°96 13-65 13-47 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 15°41) 16°04 16°76 16:21 
Deposits: Government; 2°40 2°40 1°79 2°49 
Bankers’ ... | 17°78 24°31 27-75, 27-72 

Cash reserves to liabili- | } 
ties to public ......... 56:°9% 56°6% 52-9, 52 3% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
———————T-Nov. | Oct. | Nov. ; Nov. 
15, <= 15, 


ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Te ec atecieiinennan 126625 2873-4 2873: 22872:8 
Foreign exchange ...... 489°7 308-1 301-9 300-4 
Discounts, etc. .....0+6+ 10°4 92:3 96:0 81:0 
AGVENCES  cccccccccscccee 26:8 22:9| 24:8) 23:8 
SECUTITICS ......eeeeeeee 15-9 94:7, 94:6 946 
LIABILITIES | ' 
Notes in circulation ... [1405-1 1733-8 1696: 3/1662-7 
BOND vs cnccccesnccsess 11782 -0 1635-9 1567-9 1687-3 


—N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 


ne ePARRARENRNEERA NEN 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 














_—_—- : 
i Ww k ended Aggregate from 
| Month of October | Wednesday | ee 
on | eumumnetill guentete a —— 
. ay ae Ps : | 
iC h Nov. 24,|Nov. 23,| Nov. 24, | Nov. 23, 
| 1937 | 1938 "PON 937 | 1938} 1937 1938 
j j ; i A . 
= \ es: =e aclu i { | 
Number of { | en 
wkg. days: | 26 26 % | | 275 | 276 
it a as 3,008,534/2,814, o2al = ¢ 4 641,740 625,859 33,305,165 30,215,771 


Metropolitan ... | 186,887; 181,945'- 3-0 38,477 36,660 1,949,425 1,868,051 




















Country ......... 333,291] 317,954|— 4:6, 67,285 64,387 3,438,375 3,311,595 
Total cesses 3528712314821 = 6-1) 747,502, 726,906 38,692,965 35,395, 417 
i ; 
+ Based on average punting day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
. | Week ended | Aggregate from 
Month of October Saturday | January 1 to 
— ” —| ie ecient dinate ai 
j j { j 
| | Change |Nov.20, Nov. 19, Nov. 20,| Nov. 19, 
1937 | 1938 t | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 }2 1938 
No f working 

days :— i; 26 | 2 % 6 6 273 | 274 
BIRMINGHAM. | 11,132 | 9,699 |-12-8 | 2,139 2,047 120,070 | 106,520 
BRADFORD ....| 4,061} 3,735 |— 8-0| 572 572 46,737 36,133 
BRISTOL......... | 5,888 | 5,448 |— 7-4| 1,347 1,316 59,670 | 58,221 
HULL ve |) 4137) 3,781 |— 8-6} (934 "900 42,123 38,622 
LEEDS... | 4,549 | 4380!— 3-7] 868 950 46,287 | 43,834 
LEICESTER . 3,266 | 3,108 |— 4-8| 683 693 34,851 32,155 
LIVERPOOL..... | 29,987 | 21,574 |—28-0| 6,000 | 4,796 319,932 | 238,658 
MANCHESTER | 48,708 | 41,871 |—14-0| 9,605 8,234 508,067 | 423,083 
NEWCASTLE... | 7,106 | 6,809 |— 4-1] 1,432 1,642 68,967 | 69,443 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,252| 2,255 |+ O-1 74 (392 23,806} 22,748 
SHEFFIELD .... | 4,627! 4,765 /+ 2:9| 897 918 50,458 | 49,426 
Total: 11 Towns 125,713 | 107,425 |—14-4 | 24,951 22,460 1,320,968 1,118,843 


DUBLIN ......... eel BA ose ese | 5,615 6,288 268,962¢ 292,065¢ 


t Based on average working day. ¢ 47 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


_ 

Nov. 17, Nov. 18, Nov. 19, INov.21, Nov. 22) Nov. 23,'Nov.24, 

} 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| i | 














{ | j 
Bank rate (changed | % % | % % 
from 212% June 30, 7 a % % % 
BI, ol tithes ea tace 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount | : 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts | 17:9-%9! 34 B 5g-13;¢6 | 5g-15 3-13 
3 months’ do. ...... 17 x9—- aT 34 34 34 “i 34 - > = a 
4 months’ do. ..... | *1¢~e | Bg Bg Bg Bg Bg 
6 months’ do. ...... 34 34 34 34-7 34-7, 34-7 34-7, 
Discount Treasury Bills | _ ~ ies “se 
2 months’ 916 34 34 & 3, 3 1316-7, 
3 months’ 17x39 34 34 34 oy : ¥ ’ 
Loans—Day-to-day — lo~l lo-1 lp-1 lp-1 1p-1 lp-1 lo=L 
OEE ccouccensvideiesse lo=l lo-l lp-1 1p-1 lo-1 1p-1 lp-1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lp lp lp lg lg lg lp 
Discount houses at call lg lg lg lp lp lg lg 
RE OGD ccctccnnccscccs 54 34 34 Bq 3 %&% &% 





Comparison with previous weeks 








| Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | 








Months Months | 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months ‘6 Months 








1938 aa 05, % % % %, % 
Oct. 27... | le- 6 5g 1316-9 212-3 | 234- = 
Nov. 3... | lg-1 916-53 5 34 219-3 ait +o 
» 10... | Ig-1 | 1732-19 | %6-5g 34 22-3 234-3lg | 3-3ly 
» 17... | lel ‘T39-*16 816-53 34 219-3 | 254-314 | 3-3lg 
o 24... | Ig] 4 & 34-18 219-3 234-3lg | 3-3 





NEW YORK 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 


Nov. 24, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, Nov. 9, os) ae Nov. 23, 


1937 1938 1938 1938 
S.-i: eo ae 
RE ccgrecenntgiiens 1 i i i i 
T mayory (90 days’ ome is on * 
seececeececescecenecesoes 4 4 4 11 
Bank acceptances :— : ™ 14 
oe —_ 9 dys. 12 lg ly lg lg lg 
Non-mem. e, 9dys. 12 lg lp lg lg 1g 
Commercial accept., Bie, dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 


November 26, 1938 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


S23 wars 











| Par of | Noy. 18, | Nov. 19, | Nov. 21, | Nov. 22, | Nov. 23, 
> > ’ Novy 
London on | Ba 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1930" 
O ' | 
| | oe 
New York, $... | $4°8625 '4-70lg- _4-6934- 4: 6834- |4-66-69 le 651o- |4-641~ 
| 72; 70l2' 704 671) big 
Montreal, $... | 4°8625 4°74-76 73 4: Taz \4- 69-73 |4:69- 4-67- 
701 6915 
ae 124:21 1785554 178%6-,, 17812~ (178 %i6- (1781; 1781-7, 
13; ¢ 
Brussels, Bel....! 35-00a 27: 81-87 27: 78-8427: 73-83 27: 56-73 27- 50-60 27 43-57 
Milan, L 92:46 891434 89516-716 89-8912 8812-8914 885,-73 | 881 4-34 
FE) Hem cnccee 89:47i 89°47 89°32: | 88-901 | 88-66: 88-66; 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2219 '|20-81-87 20-80-83 20-75-83 20: 61-77 20 57-65 20: 43-60 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 (540-555 a 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 |8:65- 8:64lo—- 8-6lio— 8:56lo- 8:°55- 8:53- 
67!» 66: 66 6215 58! 571 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 |11-73-78,11-72-75/11-71-75)11- 64-72, 11: 61-67, ji 59-66 
Registered | | 
Marks (c) aa on, | 53-58 | 53-58 521y-571y/521--57!p 521)-57l, 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 172952 “\LT2939—  |172959— IL72%52— |172%2—  |172%59- 
| 31 3 5139} 15 5la9 31x95 Sle 
Hong Kong, $ | ft ... Mathes 1413;¢- 1413, 6- |1413:6— \1413;g— [141 3;g- 
15lig — 15lig = 1SMyg) 151g, Sy, Sli 
Shanghai, $... | ¢ ... | 734-815 I 734-8101 8-8!ol | 8-8lo/ | 8-8lo/ | 8-81) 
Rio, Mil. ...... ts: ‘899d. 3ligtm | 3lig*m | 3lig*m Bligtm | 3ligtm | 3lic%m 
(20: 40- 20°40- 20: 45- 20: 55- (20°55- 20-50- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 55¢ 60g 70g 75g 75¢ 20g 
a | 17- 13h. 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $... W17e() | 11Fe(2) | UFe(Z) | UNTFe(Z) | 1L7e (1) 116e(!) 
Montevideo, $ T5ld. 1814-1914 1814-1914 1814-1914 1814-1914 1814-1914 184-1914 
Lima, Sol | 17:38 22-23] 22-231 | 22-231 | 22-23/ | 22-23/ 22)0-23l1 
Mexico, Pes. . 9°76 | Ungq’t’d Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d Ung’t’d | Ung’t’'d Ung'r'd 
Manila, Pes.... | $25°66d. 2412-2573 2419-257g 2419-2573 2553-73 2530-79 | 2539-73 
Moscow, Rbls. 24° $435- 24:915g— 24°91— (24°79- (24°701.- 24°68)- 


| 95, 9258 915 8. 8059) 71\g 69'3 





Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, ro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235lz0 since dollar devaluation on February l, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 





Par of | 














| | 
Nov. 1 | Nov. 23, Nov. 24, 
London on Exch. 1938" 1938 | 1938 
per £ 
cal ie ed 
Helsingfors, M. ......++ | 193-23 22612-227 22612-227 | ne 
Madrid, Pt....ssss000 seco | 25-23g{| SOOM) 1 
Lisbon, Esc.........s+000 . | 110 1097-11 10975-11053 | 10972-110% 
Budapest, Pen.........+++ 27:82 2354-2414 2353-2413 2353-2414 
Prague, Kc. .....00 cecveee | 9164105 137-138 13534-13654 | 13514-13612 
Danzig, G aaa 25-00 2434-2514 2453-251, 2419-25 
Warsaw, ZI seoeree | 48-38 | 2454-2514 24°9-25'8 ots 25he 
NO ee 20 ° 2 —2554 4-294 Cerny se" 
Bucharest, Lei......... vee | 813°8 645-66 645-665 — 
* 78* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 a. Seah 300k 
Belgrade, | ee 276-32 206-216 205-215 Fe 
ANIA. Fils. cansvenenneness . lo—2819 22512 “—o 
is. 673-66 380-410 380-410 370-400 
Tallinn, B. Kr........ vesee | :18°159 1734-1854 1734-1854 1754-1854 
STUN :cstenakusscebiment 18-°159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr.......05 . | 18°159 | 22-35—45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 9710 9733-53 9753-53 | 9fe-"8 
Kobe, Yen ......ssese008 $24-58d. | 1315-149 | 1315;9-14h6 | 1315,6-14'16 
ingapore, $......... Ssbiani 28d. | 2713;6-281jg | 2713;6-2811g | 27!5:6-28416 
Batavia, F. .......cc0000 . | 12:11 | 8+62lp-651g 8-54-57 | 8-51-54 
Bangkok, Baht ............ | $21-82d. | 22lig—5i¢ 221i6—516 | 2211616 


Usance: T.1 T. ° , except "Alexandria ( (Sight). * Sellers. Pence per unit of tea 
geeeney. § Par, 197-105;5 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. = 
. to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement, 

ae der Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
_ (Closing quotations) 





| 
| Nov. 18, Nov. Pr aes 21,| Nov. 22, now. 23, Nov. 24 














London on 1938 | 1938 938 1938 938 | 1938 
Per £ | Per £ Per £ Per £ iP Per £ | Per£ 
>| @) yo) |) a) | A 

New York {/ 1 Month a 1 oft serie 1e—3g | 6-118 
cent.4 | 2 1 a itt lip-t Mg-1ig | Ie-1 | “s 

3 15g-L1g | 13g—11q | 134-112 17¢-153 15g—15 | 1'e~'"8 





| @ | @) 4 | .@ | 8 
| zea 114-18, | a 













a | 
4-212 | 2lg-2lo | 17g-2lg nit bs 11h, li chs 
| Sig~4 | 35¢~-35s —_ ahe-2i¢ QNyg-2ily6 212-24 























| (p) (?) 
Amsterdam, | 2), i, if}, 114-34 | ert, 
cent, | Tete 2-119 Bert Zp-Hig | Zig-1'2 | 2ie-}2 
| 52a 3-22 | Banal | | Blg-2lg | Blg—2lg | 3lze-2!2 | 7° 
[anor] d) 
Brussels, { re? 2 Pad Pat ; (p-Par (p (p)-Eet 
cent. | 2lo—4 1- al 
~~ 7ip-91p | 4-6 244 ! 2-4(4) | is 
EE 
) 
(o) | (©) (p) (P) (o) | o& 
Geneva, | 2 32 | 42 | 42 | + 
cent. 6-4 6-4 54 15 7S | 10-8 
10-8 | 10-8 9-7 | 11-9 10-8 | 





|) 








(d) Discount. 





_ 


Londor 
60 da 
Cable 
Dem 

Paris, F 

Brussel 

Switzer 

Italy, L 

Berlin, 

Amster 

Copenh 

Oslo, K 

Stockh« 

Athens. 

Montre 

Yokoha 

Shangh 

B. Aire 

Rio, M 





Belfast 
1937 


Great } 
1937 


Great § 
1937 
1938 
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_ November £0, 1730 
EXCHANGE RATES-—cont. 


NEW YORK | 





Nov. 17,; Nov. 18, Nov. 19, Nov. 21, | Nov. 22, Nov. il 


New York on 


| 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 
| 
_— SS a ae | 
London :— | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
60 GayS ...sceseereeeeeees 470\4 46958 | 469116 468516, 46553 | 46596 
Cables .....ssccceeeeeees | 471g 47014 4691916 469116 46614 | 466716 
Demand  .......cccccees | 471 4701 4691316 46815)6 4661g | 4665)¢ 
Paris, Fr. .....sceseeeeeees | 2:637g | 2:63lg  2:°627g 2:625g 2:61 2-6lig 
caste, WAL. soereecseses 16°91 16:90 16-9012 16°91 16-91lp 16-92 
Switzerland, Fr. .....+.++ 22:60 22:59 22°59 22-5812 22-6119 (22-66 
Italy, Lira......-.+seseeees 52614 5:°2614 5:2614 5:26l4 | 5:26lg | 5-26)g | 
Berlin, Mark ......++00+» 40:07 40°07 40°07 40:06 40:03 40-03 
Amsterdam, _—— » 54°37 5436 54:34 5440 5444 54-42 
Copenhagen, Kr.. wee 21°03!g 21:00 20°98 20°95 20°82 (20°83 
Qalo, Ke. ....2.-ssseeeeeses 23-6712 23°64 2362 23:58 23-44 23-44 | 
Stockholm, Ki. .....+00 24:28 24:24 24:22 24:18 24-0212 24-03 
Athens, Dr. .......+00e+ . | 08612 0°86l2 0:863g 08614 0:8534 | 0-855, 
Montreal, Can. $  «..++ 99:125 99-125 99-150 99:225 99-210 99-280 
Yokohama, Yen ....+++++ 27°48 27:43 27-43 27-36 27°19 = |27-24 
Shanghai, $ ......+++++eeee 26:05 16°15 16°15 16°25 16°25 16°25 
B. Aires, Peso . 29°17) «(29°15 29:10 28:93 28-95 
Rio, Milreist 5:90 5-90 5-90 5-90 | 5-90 
' ' ' ' 
t Official. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended November 24, 1938 




















Imports Exports 
From Bullion Coin To Bullion | Coin 

ae GoLp < £ | GoLp _ £ £ - 
British W. Africa ...... 192,082) ... | Netherlands ......... a 2 192,663 
British S. Africa ...... eS a a | 89,550. 
Australia sa anaaaiteaiiei 32,484... PE iixwcadicunessacs | 1,580, 52,987 
Netherlands ............ | 20,912) 4,599 | Syria .........cccesce0s j 33,249 

SE vaxiektcensansacene. | 13,832 31,336 | Switzerland............ oe 9,565 
Switzerland ............ 11,071 22,883 | Morocco ............005 | .. | 6582 
NE ewaxticediadnaninds 61,650... | United States. ...... 5,689,729. 

Total* ......... | 776,244 61,894 | Total* ......... 5,781,888 304,956 

___ _ SILVER | SILVER 
British W. Africa ...... awe 2,035 | Canada ............00. 92 
British S. Africa ...... | 6,368 ... | Sweden ............... 1,720) 
Belgium ......... i 20,408 224 | Netherlands ......... 1,767 
France ..., 4,265 oe 860 
Japan ..... 2,285 Ce | 28,930 a 
Australia ......... Gie, Aas 181 | Arabia-Saudi ......... o> | 10,800 
Other countries ...... 279 1,160 | United States......... | 638,720)... 

icin | 33,608 3,678 | Total® ......... | 676,505 12,191 


* Including other countries. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 





Gross Receipts, 











week ended Nov. 20 | weeks 
ee +2 (£7000) ot. 
 -. ' | a 
2% 22/52 3 35) ap lt] te | a8 a8 
# bas BE 48/28/83) 6 &8 
\ i f ee ntl ell Williaa a 
} | 
LM &S.— | mi | 
PE teacai veces | 407 539; 303 al 1,249 24,086 (22945 11, 773 34,718 $8,804 
= rae nias | 408 452 251 703, 1,181 | 24,092 20711) 11,472 32,183 $6,275 
N.E. (a)— | | | | | | | | 
ON ena | 272 387) 285 672) 944. 15,691 15777 11,446 27,223 42,914 
1938... 270 327 242 569 839 15,602 14543 10,867 25, 410 41,012 
Great Western— i i 
ia 173 211 126 337 510 10,207 9,266 5,163 14, 429 24,636 
SP lncuseninann 174 187 108 295 469 10,137 8,567 4,941 13,508 23,645 
Southern— { | | 
ee dae | 257, 66 35 101\ 358 15,128 2,938 1,399 4,337, 19,465 
1958 ....cccceces | 263, 60 31 91 354 15,103 2,806, 1,396 4,202 19,305 
eee 
Total— | 
nnn Abcbuattecaes 11091203 749 1952 3,061, 65,112 50926 29,781 80, 707 145,819 
ne 1115 1026, 6321658 2,773 64,934 46627, | er; 75, 303 140,237 


a) @isbanaan Nov. 19. 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 











(000’s ee 
oo See ee aera 
reat 
. . . - 7 h ! 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R Western | Southern | 
— pacientes siansnentint me 7 _ _ | 
Cumulative Figures _ ; £ 
Gross increase, second half 1937, 4 * . | | 
over second half 1936 ............ + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over 
SG IE settee d eee — 780 — 638 — 318 — 10 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, 
over second half 1937 :— 
20 weeks to Nov. 20, 1938 ...| — 1,749 — 1,264 — 673 = 55 
Weekly Figures 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —87-45 — 63:20 — 33°65 — 2:75 
Latest week compared with 1937 . — 138 |- 108 |\- @ji- 4 
Latest week compared with average 
— L8EFH9D 0000s0sserrrerceccrereveoacese —- 210 |-— 177 '— 61 - 19_ 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
Gross Receipts, week ended} Aggregate Gross Receipts 
Nov 18, 46 weeks 
Company (4’000) (£’000) 
itinerant a ean 
Pass | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total 
— i j 
Belfast & Co, Deus Ss es eee tere | ae sa 
om 0800 ee eceeeceeccccos 1-6 0-5 2-1 119-3 | 22-5 141-8 j 
Great Northern—"""""" aT | OO) 2 | 115-5 | 20-1 | 135-6 | 
o- Cocesesccscoccccece ° 7:9 9:8 17-7 | 516:4 |) 439-1; 955-5 | 
Grew Soutien sores 83 | 10-9 | 192 | 513-1 | 423-7, 9368 | 
oa PO ececccccoccece eevee 26:7 60-1 } 86-8 | 1,697° 6 1,950: 1 | 3,647: 7 | 
snedlinnita ts eeevedonnes 27:3 | 57°0 | 84:3  1,701°5 | 1,894:°4 3,595-°9 | 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS | 
(For headings see Overseas Traffic Table. ) | 
ee ' 
T £ 
Tansit Receiptet ... | . | 44 4 4 to ow 10) 206800 | - S ~ Ao ~ Ia.34s,200 1,032,900 | 


t 10 days. 





LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 

a oe ee Compared 

Receipts | with prev. 

as SO a td ss os 

| £ | £ 

Week ending Nov. 19, 1938, before pooling............... | 573,900 | + 23,700 
Total, 21 weeks to | i tiene 2 a ranaRaRE | 11,904,500 | + 94,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ....ecscsee | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, WT accooccscete | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, x ar to June, 1938, ‘after pooling | 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938... | 42,120,179 | + 742,250_ 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


INDIAN 
es | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 & for Week Receipts 

Name é 3 aie | ’ _ 

; S | 1938 | +or— | 1938 | + or - 

ot a ae | 1938 | Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | : iOct. = +9,17,129 —1,67,718 27,67,576 — 48,786 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... } $26,33,000 + 26,512 5,23,93,514 —11,27,148 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 32 INov. 10 $31,82,000! + 3,64,000 6,93,07,000 — 8,11,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 30 |Oct. 31} $20,27,000 + 94,392 4,22,58,244 + 17,93,613 
S. Indian ............ | 30 | 31, _$14,21,082 — 2,59,881 3,25,08,462, —- 3,07,089 
$ 10 days. +t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
ae ae | 1938 $ | $ $ a 
Canadian National... | 45 Nov. 14 | 3,851,084 — 4,232 158,135,636 — 15191445 
Canadian Pacific 45 | 14 2,945,000) — 132,000 123,489,000 — 2,471,000 
oe & CENTRAL AMERICAN 

Sees 1938 - 
fagasta..........+ | 46 Nov. 20 £16,000 - 5,830)  692,230— 84,090 
Saga 19 J $147,800 + 33,300 3,564,700 + 253,200 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 20 | *£9.169 + 2,066 221,135 + 15,705 
s | $1,277,000 + 11,000 23,775,000 — 2,667,000 
B.A. and Pacific...... 20 19 * £79,218 + 682 1,474,879 — 165,445 
nica | 19 | 5 ~ $115,900 — 11,900 2,275,200 — 399,300 
ne 9 £ $1,943,000 — 138,000 40,555,000 — 343,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 20 19 4 %£120,533 — 8,561) 2,515,819 21,278 
| g J $725,000 + 34,000 13,110,000 —2,236,000 
B.A. Western ....+- |= | 199 #£44.975 + 2,109 813,275 — 138,711 
: | {$1,660,250 — 103,050 33,857,650 — 9,194,350 
Central Argentine ... | 20 | 19/4 4£102,993 — 6,393, 2,100,351 — 570,368 
| | | f “d184,390 + 23,614 2,883,308 + 139,359 
Central Uruguayan... | 19 124 2£21,491 + 2,755, 336,050 + 21,376 
| M2218000 + 454,000 85,413,000 + 646,000 
Leopoldina ....+.++. 46 19 £26,616 + 5,668 987,289 - 95,349 
Mexican Railway ... | 45 | 14, ~ $263,400 + 26,400 5,143,100|— 636,800 

Nitrate uaauinien mer scat | 45 | 15 at£4,622 — 4,693 126,914 — 8,7 
United of Havana .. 20 | 19 £12,579 - 1,766 329,868 — 16,984 


t Receipts in Argentine 


* Converted at average ‘official rate 16-12 pesos to < , 
dReceipts in Uruguayan 


pesos. +t Fortnight. aC onverted at official rate. 
currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 





x 
| Receipts for Aggregate 
| BI Month Receipts 
Company | €| Ending 1 aig et 
el 1938 | +or—| 1938 | + or — 
Brazilian Tractn... 10 Oct. 31! Gross | $3,288,446] +. 78,878 31,587,556 — 805,484 


| Net | $1,771,178! + 24,068 16,840,863) — 1,067,654 


4 ‘Oct. 31 Gross | $1,260,754] + 12,292, 4,976,504/+ 42,894 
a Per. | Net | $371,475) : 11,994 1,385,532 — 48,493 
£103,800) — 16,700 1,066,589) — 44,132 


- 134,297 6,155,594|/— 468,480 
234,559 


$604,619) 


Manchester shied 10 Oct. 31) Gross 
$101, oa B 91, —_ 1,532, on - 


9 Sept. 30; Gross 
Net 
1 


Mexican Light 
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— THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 

































































rE. 2 ——_|| Corresponding 
ane omreannenenn T Appropriation Ss ———/j| Period Last 
meen Profit | as oo as a. | Year 
ee. a ee sere + Sn Amount 1] Dividend Leta tol ee a 
Balance Payment | Available | a i Reserve, Balance ‘| Net | Divi- 
| Year from o andl Ordinary | Deprecia-) Forward) Profit | dend 
n | Ending | _ Last Deben- | Distri- |! profce, aememeomnenry -erry iala eee | | 
Company } Account ture bution Amount Amount Rate ae ae. Cee Ya 
| | Interest ort tn ee ee | £ & | . 
ee ae | | 10 
eee ee 36 197) 106,30: 
prneeneneperi £ | £ | i sar 26259 31500, 9, | 40,000 61,324 | 115,290 183 
ies & Distilleries — = Oe ee 9,100, 52,500 14 75,000, 90,621|| 247,66 
Fremline, 7 | ae 30/ 60,464) 114,960, 331621 | 40,000 126,000 | 60,7601 8 
Hall Brewery «.... Son’... | Sept. 30, 95,631 — 33,870, 6 on 20°03 73,531, 5¢ 
Tetley worn ne etc. 30) 27,593) 35,555, eed oe 50,000, 5 _— 356, Dr. 2,664 = 
Financia } > | 1 eee ote eee | 
Argentine Southern Land... —_ ci a. “a | sail 3 Sota  @aen| anaes 10 
Australian Pastoral............ Jan. 31 Dr. 8,032, 095 s«8 051|| 24,793 16, J 5 4,512; 8,18 | 16022 10 
Charterhouse Invest, Trust | Nov. 11 | 105011 15085 26,442)| 11,893 137096, 10 ane qss6l| 21,273, 16 
‘h: © invest. 10,597) ome pes oo nel —. oe 
Man Fane a | Se 3 B35, Snes, 7280/1650, 48am) Ho coo) 5.6521) 17500 10 
Pinners Hall (Austin | Sept. 29, 39,345, > 1] 1,000 10 3,000; aaa 50.731) 5 
“ow PETES svoseees / 3,000; 11, 20,408) 7,458 ! ’ 
“Hotels, Restaurants | Oct. 31 5,360 30,692, 36,028), 9,062 332001 644 + | 23,796) 123,000, 644 
Palace and Derby Castle ... | t. 30 6,236 | poe 196 | ? | (a) 
Slater me enencaeeatt i ™ 10,196 ae som 312-500) 5a’senl| adn aor @ 
Stran Otel... eee eeeees | ate 10 ; 2997 | 
“Tron, Cod & a . | Sept. 30, 6,755 318:700 a 70|| 24,409, 12} 
Spencer Lloyd As Africa) June 30} 53,693 re 8,750, 5 ae el 8,984 6 
Stewarts & oyas . | ’ | 1, > > 
Ste Var Rubber June 30 14,584) ae 3,635; : 7,000) 4,927) aed % 
eee jJune 30} 2,981) 5,379 so OS 5,650, 12,911] 23,581 
Insulinde (Sumatra) ......... ‘Sept. 30/ 4,254) 23,673 12,500) 9|| 55,838, 12} 
Rubber Estates naan July 31 | wake 18, 18 hs 12} 11,750; 5,58 | a. 
United Temiang (F.! et ’ 1544 «7 
ear 8 Aden Seren | Sep 30) 540 me iad wD | aos! gins 8 
rea MER: -ndicnccevens J ; ’ b 
Stewart Trusts 30 1,390 3,461 13,269) 10 ove 44,681) Dr. 907 10 
ee: Sept. 931) 13,432) oo “<-> wee 22,361|| 127,734 
Cleveland Tru Sept. 30 9, 91 2} 10} 20, , 
Cockibure TrUst -.0000--+--0+- Oct. 31} 43,990 6 55,90 6 5 
Foreign Railways Invest. Tst. | Sept.30|  22,947| 115,246 a 2,091); 36,862 
Investors ae Security | . ea ae ose i J " el 12} 
Goodacre (William) eerenss ee cae | ‘ai | 62,078 12} 1,727, 3983 (a) | @) 
Other Companies Oct. 31 14,340) ee eee 4,200, “I 2,500, re S296 24 
Birmid Industries ............ Sept. 30 727) 1,801,  41,801|| 17, , 6,352, 6,3 || 63,663 Nil 
ee cores Sept.30/ ... _(() 23°77, 32200)| 1950). ae oe in| eo 
GRE EE. oo ccincsncnaveeuan Sept. 30 8,423 23, 7 50 537, ale see - 27,926! 2,313) 5 201 10 
Fnfield Rolling Mills 727” | Sept. 30 Dr. al | eee 40,679)) 50,0005 wn "zieT| @_| (@) 
> ald Rol ing I Al eesece | 2 2 ; | ,401) ey | | 
iver en [eee tarry gtr $6090 Boob] a) Gar 
Hay’s Wharf se eeeereeeesecesece e 30 i > | 3594 | 13,200 > : ee . > 28 7t 
mon mmeis 2. ee 21.183 “7318 “0,047 em Sn50 “de 7789) 6685] 30,814 : 
Madame eres a A 31 A | 9 602) ae > ic ’ | 264 
Sem (es) oe ee ae al ts i be ee 
§ CORD. ccnsnsacsesuncenss 222, Vt . ; 
a (Frederick) siidiabdonised ae = 3,804 12,324 wo | - ite ose 14500 9,647 23,890 10 
Tennamaram Palm Oil oa e 30 1,810, 1,095) 37.197) | ae 13,050 10 67 ‘ 
Wallpapers ees — 31 | — 29,224 _ siiieadl 77,915 87.416 ee " 
Woodhead (Jonas) an ’ : \No of Cos. | 350 766 | 44,027, a 78,502, 88,117) 290,990 +». 
its, 1938, in £’000s: \No. 80,025 270,741) Pomel 142,141... ——_—*—* 1938. 
— 7am! me 1 9 eeeeecesecee aed 80,694 2 sh 080) 4440N_teetat—n | 1937, to September 30, 
lovember 26 .........00. re 
_ To November 26 at (a) No comparable figure. 
ee SHORTER COMMENTS 
VIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 7 rt and Azden, Ltd Net pr 
DI in cash per share. Rate for vidend Stewart and Ar or 30, 1938, £50,687, 
less stated per annum or shown isk to indicate interim dividend. for year to September and contingencies 
Rates are —- “dividend, unless marked by asteris : dale hs against CT eNOS » Ordinary dividend 
year refers to total di RE a Pay- | Prev. e, £6,750 (£6,000). forwar 
a — f wtne, | ta) | Pay- | Prev. Company etna 7 able p= ceerve SOT? 12} per ao 
Company +Final | ma = | vos oo I %l | Be raised from £5,402 to £5, Ltd.—(Acquisi- 
mene a First Beit, Fixed To. | aibrd 054 i ai] “if | Amalgamated frecteries, Ltd.) —Lord 
ae oo a * Monet @A)..... ste | ate | | 271g tion of Kelly’s Directo lling interests 
a aed $2.50* ... Jan, 3)$2.50 Ind Coope & Allso st haga on (Dee. 1] a lliffe has disposed of his coe ae the Amal- 
 OnNSURANCE $10¢ +20 aes, 2 20¢ me See vane oe . “4 st te ‘Nov. 21 - 2 in Kelly’s ann roe ie as fom 
Lite Assurance .. Crecoevemeer 81, eee ess, 7n . hip 
S TEA & RUBBER 3 | se [Dee Se mone orl oe 79°8 ae his copay ee recites 
Kama Rubber oe | 1 ann Crossman ic. |_i3¢ | “te 30) gaa | Allied tivo Wenknaed ot the end of the Yet. 
Lumut Rubber ...... “5*!| 2. 'Dec. 1) 10* Nene hes Tst.| $3-4d) ... ~ 11 from active business at t cquired Lord 
New Sylhet Tea ...... ST on) oa hackleton 8t | 12 S"y2) 32 Press have also acquire ries, 
aa a ee: mi Pte ee Seeds tudes i Tey one of the 
i Estates | v" wee eee > ; 
a 10*} ... Jan. 12) 7io# Nelson i. Tee oe * “t 3 aa J Be wy mt cm own about 75 Per widend on 
Ariston Gold oration | 5*| ... pee a ” Sian Apaetaael Cees ot . ~_ 8 eulianay shares. ee ae has been 
Mexican Corpora *! 1. ‘Dec. 2 ferrGe ......... sak . 25 ordinary 
Sighs Come) 20") fie Rome Ga =| 2 BEd Hf | Amalgamated Pres ordinary a ‘eae 
Sulphide Corpn. (Pref)... | Scottish invesmene.| 7” | % [Denia 2i,* | redu Estate.—This © 
INDUSTRIALS | Dec.7) 3* Scottish Investment... Zis?| exe Dec. 14 et Bah Lias Rubber tra) Rubber 
eee en) tere : ShropehiseEiccic ari 2'e" | pany is to acquire = ieee and Rubber 
Antigua Us — i 1 13 onde * Do. a 2 eee | 11) 5 d Wam oO 8 If t 
Army, etc., Invest. .. ot | -. |Jam 2) 3 ican Brew, ...... | $5* | ... Jan. int ds an ber 1, 1938. | ‘ll 
ciated Breweries | 13 S. African - | Tie} 7" wae 2 from Novem Lias wi 
poednel taper a. 1 = * Lyte eee | nat | ia a} ioe eee merger is approved, 8885 in 
Bristol Aeroplane .., : Tita BN ia deasttaciane 10 Dec. 7 2s aa ; ca’ ital of H 1 of Bah 
Beit. Emp. Compre- | | rans-Oceanic Tet” | *° | °3 iD i | ve an issue f Bila Stock £1 of BU 
‘ich Planes Board. | *20"'| 7. |Dez of «Sane ee A leitig mt units. For will oe exchanged and for ssocke 
Cakebread Hotes at 2 qi Dee. ia Westburn Sugar ...... i+ Mgt $17 Dec. 1) 3", | Lias stock will Zl of Bah Lias st 
Caseni Seat. pant £ " ss Wiggins T Mig... | 6ig* J Oe" |) 524 of Wampoe 
Crittall Manfg. ........ a ae 4* ee ee 
Edmun ison ait Bl v.__ (Dec. 13, Nil* 


16. 
eetings will be held on December 
+ Free of Income Tax. 
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British-American Trade 


OveR two-fifths of the world’s entire purchases in foreign 
trade in 1936 were made by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the countries of the British Empire together; 
and close upon a third by the United States and the United 
Kingdom alone. The United Kingdom took more than a 
third of the world’s exports of wool, motor spirit, iron 
and steel, wheat and maize; more than half the world’s 
exports of eggs and cheese; three-quarters of the beef ex- 
ported; and very nearly all the mutton, bacon, ham and 
pork. The United States purchased a third of the world’s 
cofiee exports, about two-fifths of exported wood pulp and 
cocoa beans, approximately half the tin, coffee and rubber 
exports and three-quarters of the raw silk. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN INTERDEPENDENCE 
Moreover, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the British Empire are closely interdependent in trade, as 
is shown graphically overleaf. The United States sells 
foodstuffs, materials and machinery to the United King- 
dom; coal, iron and steel, motor cars and machinery to 
Canada; and motor cars, petroleum and machinery to 
Australia. And the United States buys high-grade manu- 
factures from the United Kingdom, newsprint from 
Canada, rubber and tin from Malaya and jute from India. 
Last year 36 per cent. of United States imports came from 
countries in the British Empire, who took 41 per cent. of 
all United Statcs exports, and these proportions have been 
a constant in good times and bad, as is shown in 
able 1: — 


TABLE 1.—Unrrep STATES TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
(in thousands of dollars) 


U.S. Total Imports U.S. Total Exports 


1929 | 1932 | 1937 1929 | 1932 | 1937 




















| 
GRD vine sccreceoves 503,496, 174,101) 398,539) 948,446) 241,351) 509,508 
United Kingdom ... 74,631| 202,771| 848,000} 288,326) 534,564 
SII tcsncesnueve cece 34,806] 235,194) 14,641 2,497| 8,834 
ead. 33,204 55,368, 24,915) 43,747 
Newfoundland ...... 7,133 12,502} 4,167) —_ 9,480 
West Indies........... 9,329 30,249}. 10,951) 23,803 
es une Nagin 371 14,421} 4,487} 12,663 
ar, 
Cyprus ....... «dl 19 1,431 452} 1,164 
Tbideocb beans 1,434 249 843 
i ae 608 80 363 
Palestine .............. 1,405} 1,673) 3,240 
Sp Rensaneneg 2,847 737| 1,796 
Hongkong ............ 19,566] 9,695] 20,169 
Australia .............. 150,110} 26,817} 73,406 
New Zealand......... 39,462} 9,254) 23,876 
E. Africa............... 5,417} 1,148) 5,132 
S. African Union... 61,130) 15,811} 88,572 
er S. Africa 2,622 171 1,487 
est Africa .......... 12,381; 3,810) 10,061 
Total, wehich Empire 1,407,131] 364,874|1,118,786|2,222,032| 646,591/1,372,708 
aly er un- 
T beak Wiegit panicle 2,992,230] 957,900/1,965,275|3,018,963| 964,425/1,972,450 


eee eeee 


oO eS anal arn ae 1 suse ans 


Sites ee ee 
In each of these years United States exports to all the 
Countries of the British Empire exceeded United States 


imports from them. This net surplus from trade was chiefly 
derived in trade with the United Kingdom and Canada; in 
trade with the Crown Colonies, other Dominions and India 
the balance was generally the other way. Indeed, if in- 
visible items are taken into account as well as visible 
trade passing directly between the United States and all 
the countries of the British Empire, British-American trade 
is, as nearly as can be estimated, very evenly balanced. 
Table 2, which consists of The Economist’s own estimates 
based on the official American figures, gives a rough indi- 
cation of the real state of British-American trade in 1937, 
when all items, visible and invisible, are allowed for, 
though the net flow of immigrants’ remittances from the 
United States to Canada and the payment of motion pic- 
ture royalties from the United Kingdom to the United 
States are not included. 


TABLE 2.—BRITISH-AMERICAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1937 

















(In $ millions. A plus sign indicates a net balance to the credit. 
a minus sign a net balance to the debit, of the United States.) 
: Canada | Other Total 
Kined | Crown | chetal.| “and | Doms. | British 
~~ Colonies and (2) New- and | Empire 
; f’dland | India 
a qa)" | @ (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
——— eS 
Merchandise (inc. | 
GED Sih iicscedacce + +104 | — 18 | +210 
Freight and shipping} im 20° in — 36 
Tourists .............. ~ —178 — 2 —231 
Immigrants’ remit- | 
CANCES 0... .ceceeeeee - ll — 16 
Insurance............. “a ae — 28 
Interest and divi- 
beeweosensesces +160 + 15 +125 
Total invisible items |-— 20 | + 2 | —186 
Total ... J+ [- i+ 





* Including sums spent on British cruise ships and by permanent residents in 
Great Britain. 


The common belief that, in commercial exchanges with 
British countries, the United States will sell but will not 
buy is clearly fallacious. No undue advantage on either side 
is shown by the over-all figures. The United States sells 
much more to the United Kingdom than she buys; but she 
buys over three times as much from the Colonies as she 
sells. 

In 1936, 42 per cent. of all United States exports to 
British countries went to the United Kingdom, 36 per 
cent. to Canada, 7 per cent. to the South African Union 
and 6 per cent. to Australia, leaving only 9 per cent. for 
all other British countries; while 41 per cent. of United 
States imports from British countries came from Canada, 
22 per cent. from the United Kingdom, 18 per cent. from 
Malaya and 8 per cent. from British India (leaving a 
balance of only 11 per cent. (see overleaf). To obtain 
a clear-cut picture of British-American trade it is 
therefore chiefly necessary to examine United Kingdom 
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trade both ways with the United States; United States 
trade both ways with Canada; United States exports to 
the South African Union and Australia; and United States 
imports from Malaya and British India. 


UNITED KINGDOM-—UNITED 
STATES TRADE 


United Kingdom exports to the United States amounted 
in both 1929 and 1936 to only 6 per cent. of United States 
imports. As the following table shows, the chief item by 
far, since Prohibition ended, is whisky; other important 
exports are raw wool, linen piece-goods, tin ingots, woollen 
tissues and machinery. Since 1929 exports of cotton piece- 
goods and yarns, leather and jute goods have fallen off 
markedly; and the total value of United Kingdom exports 
excluding re-exports) to the United States fell off between 
1929 and 1936 by 33 per cent. 


TABLE 3.—UNITED KINGDOM ExporTs To U.S.A. oF DomeEsTIC 
PRODUCTS 




















Total, wholly or mainly 
manufactured ......0...0008 


Quantities (000’s) Value (£’000) | Per- 
sein | cent- 
a : : | age of 
Description and Unit | | | total 
1929 | 1932 | 1936 | 1929 | 1932 | 1936 | ports 
| 1936 
i | 
| } | | | 
SOURS <..seccasces pf. gals. 5 4 3,499 7 7| 5,323! 48-6 
| | | | 
Total ({cod, drixk & tobaceo) ... | ak ot | 1,243) 812, 6,192, 17-4 
asec ae tons ; 335) 234) 134 512) 349) 218} 0-7 
Oils (animal and vegetable) | 
tons 32 24, 1,139 155 625; 19°6 
Wool, noils & waste centals 257 354, 2,208 325| 1,888] 35-9 
Total raw materials ......... 7,687, 1,552| 4,549, 8-9 
Cotton piece goods sq. yds | 34,006) 10,551) 12,955) 2,194 487 657; 16°6 
Cotton yarns, €tC. ......+..- fined rene ne 1,136 546 870; 41-1 
eS RR cwt. 153 71) 2,356 415 771) 21°5 
Machinery and parts tons 6 7\ 1,060 352 927 2:3 
Tin ingots, etc. ...... tons 13 &| 2,798 637| 1,637) 51:2 
eee gas ee oon 1,580) 451 743) 27:3 
Linen piece goods sq. yds. | 30,088) 33,634) 38,942) 1,752) 1,313) 1,696) 34-7 
Ns cctv avnsesvatetvekah 5¥a sah ves 1,855} 1,024 715| 31:8 
Woollen tissues ... sq. yds. | 16,126} 2,678) 6,935) 3,361 539} 1,284 71 
Yarns, etc. ... pa cen 8 
y 





555 ” 250; 1 
35,036) 11,747 so 4: 
ection Bost Woes Us 45,558) 15,091\ 27,626 


United Kingdom imports from the United States fell 
from over 16 per cent. of total imports in 1929 to 11 per 
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cent. in 1936, and were more than halved in value in the 
sane period. Raw cotton, tobacco, machinery and petro- 
leum are the chief items, but wheat, fourth by value in 
1929, practically disappeared in 1936, owing to crop 
restriction in the United States and the United Kingdom’s 
tariff and preference policy. Tobacco and machinery im- 
ports were well maintained over the period 1929 to 1936, 
but raw cotton fell off sharply in value and petroleum 


steeply in volume as well as in value. Table 4 shows details 
of the most important items. 


TABLE 4.—IMPORTS FROM U.S.A. RETAINED IN THE U.K. 








“ Fee 
Quantities (000’s) Value (£’000) | cent- 


























Description and Unit | em : - ' os Peeneotety =? 

| | - 

| 1929 1932 1936 1929 | 1932 | 1936 | one 

| ' 1936 

> : | | | | 
ORI TEU 0s cscs cwt. | 4,458) 4,270) 2,881| 6,101} 4,700; 3,204 12:6 
SEE inninasinciniibite cwt. | 4,341) 1,591) 2,992) 2,158) 559) 1,097) 21:9 
bones ee cwt. | 21,799) 4,606; 46, 11,488 1,452! 21) 0:05 
Meat and fish ......... cwt. 1,853) 1,083) 1,035) 9,649) 4,056 4,661; §-3 
Pres. and dried fruit cwt. | 2,611) 2,864| 2,831) 6,130! 5,747| 4,682} 39-3 
Total food and drinkt ..... - ‘e . }|50,271 22,921 16,705 47 
:. rer Ibs. |197766/117373\204937; 14,455) 0,24/) 15,886) 78-8 
Cotton (raw) ...... centals | 8,222) 7,446! 6,475) 36,899) 16,559! 17,041) 39-6 
Hides and fur skins......... sae uae 1,450! 991| 1,540} 20-6 
Timber and wood ......... | 7,530| 3,744) 4,284; 9:9 
Total raw materialst ...... 150,895 24,271 27,457; 12-8 
Chemicals and drugs....... 1,942) 86) 1,219) 15-6 
Electrical annaratus......... pee has non | 1,012) 498) 1'0031 28:1 
Machinery and parts tons 36 13) 33) 8,524| 3,699) 7,753| 45-4 
ERE tons 99 31) 3; 8,303) 1,199) 203) 1:9 
Refined petroleum ...galls. |(690370}435078,278356 18,122) 8,799, 4,998! 16-0 
Motor cars and parts ...... ned «as ase | 5,972) 1,258! 2,957} 68-1 
Total manufactures ......... woe | ase ws» | 66,405) 24,358 28,546, 14:5 
SS | | 








'183977\ 73,653 87,114 11-1 
* Comparability with later years only approximate. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CANADA 


The value of trade between the United States and the 
United Kingdom is greater than that between any other 
two countries, except the United States and Canada; 
Canadian trade is thus of prime importance to the United 
States. In 1929 trade with the United States accounted for 
nearly 70 per cent. of Canada’s imports and 44 per cent. 
of her exports; in 1936 the American share was 58 per 
cent. and 40 per cent. respectively. In this period Canadian 
imports from the United States were halved in value, 
while Canadian exports to the United States fell on balance 


Total (all classes)............ i” fa 
t Excluding tobacco. 








TRADING WITH AMERICA 


INCE its establishment in London over forty years ago, 
the Guaranty Trust Company has aimed at the con- 


greatest assistance possible to merchants and firms trading 


between this country and America. 


The management at any of the London Offices will 


be glad to explain the Bank’s facilities in detail. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


| 
| Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


| 39 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
50 Pall Mall: S.W.1 Bush House - W.C.2 | 
Capital and Surplus $260,000,000 


| 
stant development of its services in order to render the 
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much less. As the following table shows, the United 
States exports to Canada, coal and coke, petroleum, auto- 
mobiles, iron and steel products and machinery, all of which 
fell off steeply between 1929 and 1936 owing mainly to 
depression but partly to the Ottawa Imperial preferences: 


TABLE 5.—UNITED STATES Domestic ExpoRTS TO CANADA 
(thousands of U.S. dollars) 








Percentage 
1929 1932 1936 of total 
U.S. 
exports 
1936 
PN NE IDR... cos ccccncsscnsse 29,630 10,617 15,624 19-4 
eee 23,055 | 6,414 | 17,608 | 4-9 
Coal and coke .............:0000 93,688 | 43,009 | 53,200 | 94-0 
Petroleum and products ...... | 63,248 | 28,885 42,232 | 16-0 
Iron and steel : mill products. | 73,068 | 7,896 | 18,166 | 16-2 
Iron and steel: advanced | | 
manufactures ..........++00++++ | 20,339 | 4,118 | 8176 | 21-6 
Electrical machinery, etc. ... | 39,692 7,369 | 13,291 14-6 
Industrial machinery............ | 65,803 | 10,558 | 24,147 15-2 
Agricultural machinery, etc. . 37,714 2,357 | 11,247 25°6 
Automobiles and parts ..........| 103,071 15,399 | 37,800 15-7 
ee Se 25,254 13,874 ! 18,489 15:8 
_————— ! ee | 
PS onc cotnnnsebniescesas | 902,144 228,438 | 368,889 | 15-3 





United States imports from Canada (shown in Table 6) 
are dominated by newsprint purchases; and between 1929 
and 1936 imports of newsprint, timber and copper fell 
heavily, though imports of wheat, nickel and (post- 
Prohibition) whisky rose considerably. 


TABLE 6.—UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM CANADA 
(thousands of U.S. dollars) 








| 1 | , Percentage 

| | | of total 

' 41929* | 1932* 1936¢ | _ U.S. 
| imports 

| 1936 
Cattle (dutiable).............0000. , 12,994 166 | 8,747 ' 81-6 
a ee | 15;589 | 3,115 | 13,036 42:9 
Furs (undressed)............0000. 10,928 2,730 6,887 | 9-2 
MIE cc.ncecunennndebskesnanesback 16,248 5,362 48,033 | 99-8 
i a a he \Not shown |separately 28,307 50-6 
Boards and lumber ............- | 39,588 . 13,183 89-0 
Pulp wood ........c+scscossosens | 14,412 5,101 9,482 | 100-0 
SR IIIIE..5 ccasiousninnsnansones |} 36,551 15,370 27,200 32-8 
Standard newsprint ............ | 132,282 73,711 86,499 90-1 
Asbestos (unmanufactured) ... | 8,364 2,114 6,391 85-0 
| REET eT ; 16,510 4,047 23,335 100-0 
ee | 7,289 2,880 5,530 16:6 
ll, re |} 503,496 | 174,101 377,553 15-6 

* General imports. + Retained imports. 


Canada occupies a key position in British-American 
trade. In 1936 the United Kingdom and the United States 
were virtually equal as customers for Canadian exports; 
and the United Kingdom’s share of Canadian imports rose 
from 15 per cent. in 1929 to nearly 20 per cent. in 1936, 
mainly coal, iron and steel and textiles. Together the 
United Kingdom and the United States dominate Cana- 
dian trade, and they compete in the Canadian market for 
iron and steel, cotton manufactures and coal, just as the 
United States and Canada compete in the United Kingdom 
market for timber, wheat, barley, bacon, hams, apples, lard 
and salmon. Between 1929 and 1936 retained United 
Kingdom imports from Canada rose in value from 
£43,684,000 to £71,191,000; imports of wheat from 
£14,117,000 to £22,326,000, of all food, drink and tobacco 
from £28,598,000 to £42,125,000, and of wood and timber 
from £2,382,000 to £6,198,000. Similarly the value of 
United Kingdom exports of coal to Canada rose in the 
same period from £935,000 to £1,669,000 (745,000 tons 
to 1,285,000 tons). 


AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Australia, like Canada, though in lesser degree, is a 
pivotal point in the general scheme of British-American 
trade relations. Australian products compete with American 


in British markets for fruit, wheat and barley; and while. 
under Imperial preference, Australian exports have some. 
what ousted United States exports in the United Kingdom, 
the United States share of Australian imports has fallen 
from 25 per cent. in 1929 to 17 per cent. in 1936, 
Australia taking 6 per cent. of American exports to British 
countries. 


TABLE 7.—UNITED STATES ExPoRTS* TO AUSTRALIA 
(thousands of dollars) 





} 











1929 1932 1936 
ee | 7,330 1,532 | 7,155 
Petroleum and products........... 31,527 12,672 9,578 
Electrical machinery, etc.......... | 7,210 904 2,636 
Industrial machinery ............ 6,248 } 1,005 | 3,042 
Agricultural machinery .......... 4,734 248 5,167 
Automobiles and parts ........... 36,716 | 1,482 11,558 
All exports ......0....cesseesseeeee: | 150,110 | 26,817 | ~—sS8,491 


* Individual items domestic exports, but total includes re-exports. 
Australia’s exports to the United States are wool, hides 
and skins, hit hard by the 1930 tariff. 

In the case of United States exports to the Union of 
South Africa (which amount to 7 per cent. of American 
exports to British countries) motor cars again bulk largest 
as in Australia, with petroleum and machinery important: 

TABLE 8.—U.S. ExporTs* TO THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
__ (thousands of dollars) 


1929 1932 1936 














| ' 
Textile, manufactured............. | 6,254 } 2,037 3,860 
Petroleum and products........... | 10,376 2,092 | 4,921 
Electrical machinery, etc. ....... } 2,451 1,831 | 7,675 
Industrial machinery ............ 3,973 | 1,185 | 5,634 
Agricultural machinery .......... 5,699 | 690 | 3,650 
Automobiles and parts ........... 19,350 | 2,808 | 26,214 
I ce ase cueec adn 63,751 { 15,982 | 71,199 








e Individual items domestic exports, but total includes “re-exports. 
In large part the gains measure the boom in gold-producing 
South Africa. South African exports are gold, diamonds, 
wool and sugar, and, since these do not compete in British 
markets with United States goods, South Africa does no 
enter so forcibly into the equation of British--American 
commercial arrangements as Australia. 


AMERICAN IMPORTS FROM MALAYA AND 
INDIA 


The same is true of Malaya, which exports rubber and 
tin, of British India, which exports tea, low-grade cotton, 
skins, jute, flax and wool, and indeed of the Colonies at 
large. These are complementary, in British markets, to 
the United States and not competitive. As much as 18 per 
cent. of United States imports from British countries 
comes from Malaya, mainly rubber and tin, as follows: — 


TABLE 9.—UNITED STATES IMPORTS FROM BRITISH MALAYA 
(thousands of dollars) 


1929* 1932* 1936+ 

ae 168,634 22,214 110,524 

ME liceussidaancedsset 61,323 10,353 53,657 

All imports ......... 239,164 34,806 167,902 
* General imports. + Retained imports. 


United States exports to British Malaya in return are 
practically negligible ($9 millions in 1937 against imports 
amounting to $235 millions). United States trade with 
British India is not quite so one-sided; of total imports 
valued at $149,332,000 in 1929 jute and jute products 
accounted for $80,063,000, and in 1936 for $37,671,000 
out of $70,711,000 worth of retained imports; total exports 
from the United States, on the other hand, amounted (0 
$55,360,000 in 1929 and $26,807,000 in 1936. 


British and American Tariff Policy 


THe Anglo-American Trade Agreement is a landmark in 
the commercial intercourse between the two countries; and 
since the mutual concessions are automatically extended to 
other countries (except to Germany by the United Staces) 
under the most-favoured-nation clause, it is of far-reaching 
significance to the world as a whole. A country’s foreign 
trade policy is conditioned, in a large measure, by domestic 
considerations. The Agreement may therefore usefully be 


considered against the background of the economic ¢\ a? 
tion and tariff policy of the two countries, for this w!! 
reveal its full significance and the motives which gave T's 
to its birth. This survey should be read in conjunction 
with the preceding article which analyses recent changes 
in the nature and size of the trade between the Unitec 
States, the United Kingdom, and the rest of the Empire. 

In the nineteenth century Britain led other countries in 
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the progress of industrialisation. The growth of industry 
was accompanied by a decline in the relative importance 
of agriculture. Agricultural protection was jettisoned be- 
cause imports of cheap foodstuffs meant low production 
costs for industry. Moreover, owing to its start over other 
countries, British industry did not need protection, for it 





TABLE 1.—BRITISH IMPORTS IN 1930 (EXCLUDING ANIMALS AND 
PARCELS Post 




















(Million £) 
- A : 
| ; Under Import 
As actually | oe After 
| Duties Act : 
taxed in 1930) of 1932. | Ottawa 
_——— seeipecats Tego aaR IE ila etait 
| Amt. | °% | Amt. % | Amt. 
' | 
Food, drink and tobacco :-— 
NN sic 5s iclactshabalsuhnakeniwieryie 400 3834; 235! 23 211 20 
EE .ccnsvevseconsibenbencaianenssonna | 75 | 714| 240 | 23 | 264); 25 
al italia | 475 | 46 | 475| 46 | 475| 46 
Materials and partly-manufactured | | | | 
goods :— | | | 
Talat aiataas | 250 | 2414) 188/| 18 | 187 | 18 
aia ama catenadaetasas | Nil | .. | 62) 614! 63] 61g 
Dit ccsviscsnsenmniaciaiiiininese | 250 | 2414| 250| 2414; 250] 2414 
ee 
Wholly or mainly manufactured | 
goods :— | } | 
Os ca oitle sdiuditevensee | 232 |} 2212) 42) | 32}; 3 
PE Sinks vcnncantakecssgniededananesiins 75 | 714) 265 | 2534) 275 | 2634 
a te aad 307 | 2934{ 307 | 2934) 307 | 29%, 
All categories :— | = 
MN Scdechsdadssae sive edecikbsanscenede 882 8510) 465 45 | 430! 4112 
PD abhbdacdserevectsvcévecccinamsses 150 | 14! 567 | 55 | 602; 58 
ii ktsysasevisssvasionisinns 1,032 100 


1,032 | 100 | 1,032 | 100 





had become the world’s workshop. But towards the ead of 
the nineteenth century Britain’s dominating position as an 








industrial country began to be challenged by the United 


States and Germany. In the Dominions the challenge was 
met by a system of preferential tariffs; but Britain herself 
clung to free trade until 1932, when the growth of econo- 


mic nationalism abroad and the increase in the excess of 
imports over exports led the Government to give way to the 
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persistent demand for protection from both industry and 
agriculture by the imposition of a moderate tariff on 
(mainly) non-Empire products. Later in the same year the 
system of inter-Imperial preferences, known as the Ottawa 
Agreements, which involved a further increase in Britain’s 
tariff, was introduced in order to foster the commercial 
intercourse between Empire countries. Britain is now a 
fully Protectionist country. 

The changes wrought in the British tariff by the Import 
Duties Act of 1932, and by the Ottawa Agreements, is 
analysed in Table 1, on the basis of our imports in 1930. 


TABLE 2.—IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES IN 1930 





(Thousand £) 
| | Raw | 
Be ‘ | Materials and) Articles | 
Rate of | Food, Drink | Articles wholly or | Animals | 
New Duty | and Tobacco mainly mainly {not for Food| Total 
7 | Class I. unmanu- j|manufactured; Class IV. | 
factured Class III. | 
Class II. 
10 per cent.| 148,841 | 54,880 62,267 | 81 | 266,069 
15 per cent. | a } ie 15,775 15,775 
20 per cent. | 4,276 99,230 103,506 
25 per cent. | 1,077 | ean 4,157 5,234 
30 per cent. | 128 | an | 2,827 2,955 
3315 per | | | 
cent. .... ese <“s | 15,764 | | 15,764 
Total ... | 


154,322 | 54,880 | 200,020 | 81 409,303 








As will be seen, in 1930 only 143 per cent. of our imports 
were subject to taxation. The Import Duties Act of 1932 
increased this proportion to 55 per cent. and the Ottawa 
Agreements to 584 per cent. Moreover, of the items re- 
maining on the Free List, the greater part is derived from 
the Empire. 

But while the tariff legislation of 1932 made the bulk of 
our imports subject to taxation, the average rate of duty 
was kept at a moderate level. Table 2 shows the incidence 
of the duties imposed by the Import Duties Act of 1932 
on imports from foreign countries on the basis of our intake 
in 1930. 
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As a result of the introduction of the Import Duties Act 
of 1932, the average rate of duty on imports of manufac- 
tured goods was raised to about 184 per cent. on the 
basis of imports in 1930, compared with 37 per cent. in 
the United States (as estimated by the World Economic 
Conference of 1927). : : 

The introduction of a moderately protective tariff and 
of the system of Empire preferences naturally caused a 
diversion of trade in favour of the Empire. Thus, the 
proportion of our imports derived from British countries 
rose from 29.4 per cent. in 1929 to 39.4 per cent. in 1937. 
Similarly, the proportion of our total exports going to the 
Empire increased from 44.4 per cent. to 48.4 per cent. 
during this period. 

This diversion of our trade has naturally harmed the 
industries in foreign countries affected by the Ottawa 
preferences. 


Effect of Ottawa on the United States.—The proportion 
of our imports derived from the United States fell from 
16 per cent. in 1929 to 11 per cent. in 1937. By way 
of examples we show below how the Ottawa preferences 
have affected American exports to this country: — 


Sort LUMBER AND TIMBER: — 


Douglas Fir: From 1928 to 1930 United States exports to 
the United Kingdom averaged 117 million board feet, valued 
at about $23 millions; in 1933-37 they were down to 36 million 
board feet, valued at about one million dollars. The effect 
of the duty was to cause a serious decrease in actual imports, 
and a serious diversion to Canada. Before Ottawa the United 
States supplied about 60-65 per cent. of total shipments to the 
United Kingdom. Canada now supplies 93 per cent. and the 
United States only 6.4 per cent. 


Plywood faced with Douglas Fir: Before Ottawa, the 
Empire supplied a fraction of 1 per cent. of United Kingdom 
imports, but by 1937 Canadian exports had exceeded United 
States shipments. 


Doors: The United States was the predominant supplier 
of the United Kingdom, providing more than 60 per cent. of 
the imports when Empire participation was virtually nil. 
Ottawa raised duties to 2s 6d. or 20 per cent. United States 
participation in United Kingdom total door imports declined 
from 60 per cent. to one-fifth of 1 per cent., and Canadian 
imports increased from one-fifth of 1 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
TYPEWRITERS.—The following table shows how Canada has 


gained at the expense of the United States in the trade in 
typewriters :— 


Tons Value $ 
1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
Canada ...... 25 185 117 28,802 189,979 113,662 
TFA. wssdee 691 631 356 549,943 487,552 261,394 


MaAcHINERY.—Ottawa affected a large number of small 
machinery items, e.g.:— 

Files and rasps, serrated edge being longer than 6 inches: 
before 1932 United States supplied 75 per cent. and Canada 
nil of United Kingdom imports. Canada now supplies 80 
per cent., valued at $200,000. 


Bolts, nuts, and screws: Canadian participation has shown 
a steady increase, while United States trade has fluctuated. 


PATENT LEATHER.—Canadian share in Britain’s imports of 
patent leather increased as follows: 1932, 47.4 per cent.; 1933, 
49.4 per cent.; 1934, 68.5 per cent.; 1936, 76.2 per cent. There 
has been a concession in this trade from which the United States 
is expected to derive “ substantial benefit.” 


MACHINE BELTING OF RUBBER AND CaNvAs.—United States 
and Canada provide 95 per cent. of the United Kingdom im- 
ports. Since 1932, when a 15 per cent. duty was applied, the 
position of United States and Canada has been reve-sed Pefore 
1932 the United States had 65-70 per cent. and Canada 25 per 
cent. of the total imports into United Kinedom: in 1936 the 
United States had 45 per cent. and Canada 52 per cent. 


OTHER COMMODITIES.—The relative decline in the proportion 


of our imports of certain other goods derived from 
i the 
States is shown below: — United 


Quantities Value 

. 1929 1937 1929 1937 
Rice :— (Cwt) £ £ 

United States ......... 396,756 63,301 413,075 55,114 

British countries 453,130 997,457 323,843 653,061 
Apples :— 

United States ......... 3,089,163 1,329,124 3,899,224 1,228,922 

British countries... 2,325,597 3,923,161 2,861,858 3,669,730 
Grapefruit : 

United States ......... 420,270 23,839 693,275 25,907 


Union of South Africa 26,381 206,413 68,072 227,263 
Oranges : 

United States ......... 978,902 27,043 1,354,182 25,680 

Union of South Africa 644,771 2,092,845 1,144,647 2,055,136 
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American Tariff Policy 


Tue tariff history of the United States is, in one sense, 
a reflection of the conflict of interests between agriculture 
and industry. As the home market does not absorb the 
whole output of agriculture, farmers have always been 
against high duties on imports of industrial products, 
Industry, on the other hand, was anxious to keep ou 
foreign manufacturers in order to te able to supply an 
expanding home market, but to import essential ray 
materials free of duty. Until the civil war the level of 
protection was comparatively low; but the victory of the 
industrial North was followed by a policy of high pro- 
tection. The policy of high protection was continued after 
the world war by the Fordney-McCumber tariff of 1922 
and by the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930, both enacted by 
the Republican Party, which is dominated by the industrial 
section of the country. 

Just as the Ottawa Agreements gave rise to criticism in 
the United States, the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930 and 
the further increase of duties on a limited number of com- 
modities in 1932, have damaged certain industries in this 
country and in the Empire. The proportion of total British 
exports going to the United States fell from 6°24 per cent. 
in 1929 to 4°39 per cent. in 1931, and the average ad 
valorem equivalent rate on dutiable goods imported by 
the United States from the United Kingdom rose from 
40.1 per cent. in 1929 to 53.2 per cent. in 1931. The 
schedules which most closely affected British goods were 
the following: — 

SCHEDULE 1: Chemicals, oils and paints. 

SCHEDULE 3: Metals and manufactures. 

SCHEDULE 7: Agricultural products (Canada suffered heavily). 

SCHEDULE 9: Cotton manufactures: general increases heavily 

affecting the United Kingdom included: 
cotton yarns and warps; cotton cloth, not 
bleached; cotton cloth, bleached; cotton 
cloth, co'onured, dyed, etc.; blankets; tracing 
cloth; oilcloth, etc. 

SCHEDULE 10: Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures. 

SCHEDULE 11: Wool and manufactures. 


Effects of the Hawley-Smoot changes on Canada were 
severe, particularly under the Agricultural Schedules. No 
less than four-fifths of goods originating from the United 
Kingdom are dutiable in the United States. Moreover. the 
average rate of duty on United Kingdom goods is very high. 
Below are some examples relating to the position in 1935:— 

Duty of less than 30 per cent.: Leather, boots and shoes, tin- 
plate, iron and steel pipes. 

Between 30 and 45 per cent.: The bulk of typically English 

goods. 

85 per cent.: Heavy worsteds. 

91 per cent.: Heavy woollens. 

95 per cent.: Combing wool. 

98 per cent.: Earthenware and crockery. 


The advent of President Roosevelt in 1933, at the head 
of a Democratic Government, marked a turning-point in 
America’s tariff policy. The Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 authorises the President to negotiate trade agreements 
and to alter tariffs by not more than 50 per cent. Nineteen 
bilateral agreements have already been concluded, and, in 
order to stimulate world trade, the concessions made in 
these agreements have been passed on to other countries, 
with the exception of Germany, which is held to dis- 
criminate against American goods and is therefore excluded 
from most-favoured-nation benefits. The Anglo-American 
agreement is the culmination of the more liberal foreign 
trade policy pursued by the American Government since 
the advent of President Roosevelt. In some respects the 
Agreement is a reflection of the traditional policy of the 
Democratic Party, which relies for adherents largely 0 
the agricultural South. Mr Wallace’s efforts to reduce the 
dependence of American agriculture on exports have not 
been very successful. A reduction in the duties on indus- 
trial products, therefore, was expected to lead to bigeet 
exports of cotton, wheat and other agricultural products: 
But President Roosevelt’s policy was not influenced by 
sectional interests alone. His policy is a reflection of his 
desire to free the channels of international trade for the 
benefit of the world as a whole. 
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The Agreement Summarised 


Tue Anglo-American Trade Agreement signed in Wash- 
ington on November 17, 1938 (Cmd. 5882, price 1s. 6d.), 
consists of 25 Articles, 4 Schedules, and Exchanges of 
Notes on 8 supplementary matters. Articles 23, 24 and 25 
provide that the Agreement shall enter definitively into 
torce 30 days after the exchange of the King’s ratification 
and the President’s Proclamation. The Agreement remains 
in force until December 31, 1941, and may be terminated 
then or thereafter on six months’ notice from either side. 
Tariff concessions by the United States, the United King- 
dom and Newfoundland, for which the Agreement pro- 
vides, will come into operation on January 1, 1939, and 
concessions granted by the Colonies as soon as practicable 
thereafter. Canada and the United States have reached a 
separate trade agreement, of which full particulars are not 
yet available. 


THE 25 ARTICLES 


The text of the 25 Articles comprising the Agreement 
governs, in the main, matters connected with the tariff 
concessions set out in the four Schedules. Article 22 pro- 
vides that existing rights under agreements already in force 
between the two countries are not affected. In other words, 
the Commercial Convention of 1815 remains in force. The 
new Agreement, however, restates in more modern form 
some of the provisions of this Convention. Article 18, for 
example, permits the termination of the Agreement if “a 
wide variation should occur in the rates of exchange be- 
tween the currencies of the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America.” In such an event, either party 
may propose negotiations for its modification, and fa lirg 
agreement, the Trade Agreement may te terminated upon 
30 days’ notice. Sim‘larly, Article 19 permits either party 
to withdraw or modify any concession if it appears that the 
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major benefit has accrued to a third party and has threat- 
ened serious injury to domestic producers of the article 
concerned. Finally, Articles 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, which 
govern the four Schedules, include provisicns to deal with 
dumping and with any action which may te necessary to 
countervail export subs:dies in connec.ion wiih goods 
enumeraied in the schedules. The second Exchange of 
Notes provides for consultation tetween the two parties 
before anti-dumping duties are imposed. 

Article 1 defines the territories to which the agreement 
applies. These include, on the one side, the Uniied King- 
dom, Newfoundland, Eritish Colon‘es, Protectcrates and 
Mandated Territories, and, on the other side, tre Continen- 
tal Territory of the United States of Amer’ca and such pos- 
sessions as are included in its customs territory on Novem- 
ber 17, 1938. The provisions of the Agreement relating to 
most-favoured-nation treatment apply, however, to all 
territory under the sovereignty or authority of the U.S.A., 
other than the Panama Canal Zone. Article 2 provides, in 
comprehensive form, for most-favoured-naticn treatment 
in respect of import and export duties, custems rules and 
formalities, while Art’cle 4 deals with most-favoured- 
nation treatment in prohibitions and restrictions (sub- 
ject to certain excepticns under Article 16). Under 
Article 6, most-favoured-nation treatment is to be accorded 
immediately and unconditionally. Article 3 grants national 
treatment in the internal taxation of goods, while Article 5 
provides that any allocation of import cuotas stall te based 
generally on each country’s share of trade in past years. 
Articles 7 and 8 are of m‘nor impor.ance. The former 
exempts from the application of the terms of the Agree- 
ment concessions for frontier traffic or Customs Un‘ons by 
either of the parties; while the latter, which is common 
form in United States agreements, provides that if 
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monopolies are established in either country the trade of 
the other country shall receive fair treatment. This has no 
application in fact to relations between the two parties. 
Articles 9 to 13 govern the four Schedules and are referred 
to above. Provision has been made for additional import 
duties equivalent to an internal tax upon any item of trade 
under Article 14, notwithstanding the fixing of maximum 
import duties in the schedules. o : 

Prohibitions, restrictions or quantitative regulations upon 
goods specified in the schedules are forbidden under Article 
_ 15, subject to certain exceptions under Article 16. Exception 
is also made in the case of restrictions imposed in conjunc- 
tion with internal regulation of any given product or im- 
posed in conjunction with internal government measures 
which operate to increase the labour cost of production of 
similar domestic articles. Provision is made for consultation 
in the case of bothexceptions. Article 16 containsexceptions 
covering prohibitions or restrictions imposed on the ground 
of public health, the protection of animals and plants, etc., 
trade in gold and silver, arms, ammunition, etc., or regula- 
tions arising from neutrality, public security or circum- 
stances of war. Article 17 provides that no change shall be 
made in the general principles by which dutiable values 
are determined for customs purposes. Article 20 contains 
general provisions providing for consultation if either party 
takes any action which, although not technically in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Agreement, appears to 
nullify or impair its objects. Article 21 (in conjunction with 
the 3rd Exchange of Notes) excepts from the scope of the 
Agreement preferences accorded within the British Empire 
and also preferences which the United States accords to her 
own territories and to Cuba. 


CONCESSIONS BY THE U.K. 


Concessions by the United Kingdom to the United States 
of America are embodied in Schedule I. These cover 
approximately two-thirds of the United States trade with 
the United Kingdom. The total imports into the United 
Kingdom from U.S.A. amounted to £93,200,000 in 1936, 
of which items included in Schedule I amounted to 
£60,800 000, or 65 per cent. Of this proportion, 11 per 
cent. w:ll enjoy reductions of duty, 15 per cent. will be 
covered by undertakings not to increase existing duties, 
22 per cent. by undertakings to maintain free entry and 
17 per cent. by other concessions. Modifications have been 
limited, as far as possible, to classes of goods of which the 
United States is the principal foreign supplier; so that the 
major benefit of concessions may accrue to the U.S.A., 
leaving other classes of goods reserved for subsequent 
negotiation with countries primarily concerned. Under 
Article 19, if the major benefit from any class accrues to 
any third party, the particular concession may be with- 
drawn or modified after consultation. Modifications may be 
sub-divided into three classes. 


(a) Maintenance of Duties.—This category includes 
certain primary materials and manufactured goods, includ- 
ing motor cars of 25 h.p. and upwards which will continue 
to be subject to a duty of 334 per cent., agricultural 
tractors other than track-laying tractors, dairy, and other 
kinds of machinery, certain plywood, paraffin wax, cellu- 
loid, women’s dresses of cotton not exceeding 4s. in value 
and certain types of corsets. For unmanufactured tobacco, 
the United Kingdom agrees not to increase the present 
preference of approximately 2s. a Ib. on Empire tobacco. 

(b) Continued duty-free entry—Free entry is main- 
tained for certain raw materials such as raw cotton, 
sulphur, resin, and fur skins. The United Kingdom agrees 
to maintain duty-free entry for hams and the quota is to 
be increased. The 10 per cent. duty on lard is abolished. 


(c) Reductions of duty.—On the 1936 figures, reductions 
of duty cover about £10,200,000 of imports from the 
United States out of a total of £93,200,000. With the con- 
sent of Canada, Australia and India the United Kingdom 
agrees to abolish the present duty of 2s. a quarter on wheat. 
No concessions have been given on wheat-flour. Conces- 
sions on soft wood, accorded with the consent of the 
Government of Canada, are important. A substantial re- 
duction of duty (together with a promise of free entry in 
certain contingencies) has been conceded on soft sawn 
woods of the more expensive grades and of the larger sizes, 
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of which the United States is the main source of supply, 
Reductions have been made in the Ottawa duties on apples 
and pears. 

The Dominion Governments, which have important in- 
terests in various canned and dried fruits, have facilitated 
an agreement which is designed to preserve existing rates 
of duty on canned peaches, pears and apricots and on 
raisins, but to assist the United States by certain reductions 
on other varieties. 

Reductions of duty on manufactured goods are as a rule 
from the level of 20 per cent. to 15 per cent. (although in 
some cases other rates apply). Such reductions have been 
conceded on various types of machinery, including 
accounting and other office machinery, dry-cleaning and 
laundering machinery, petrol pumps and certain kinds of 
printing machinery. Similar reductions have been made on 
other kinds of metal manufactures, including metal furni- 
ture, tools and certain bolts and nuts. Concessions have also 
been granted on electrical goods, including cooking and 
heating apparatus, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, food 
mixers, air-conditioning apparatus, sound amplifiers, 
gramophones, etc. For typewriters, the reduction in duty 
from £4 10s. to £3 10s. per machine does not cover port- 
able typewriters or second-hand machines. No reduction 
has been made in the present duty of 15 per cent. on wheel 
tractors but the duty on track-laying tractors is to be 
reduced from 334 per cent. to 25 per cent. In the case 
of silk stockings, an undertaking has been given that the 
duty (at 434 per cent.) shall not exceed 10d. per pair. 
This will provide some reduction of duty for the more 
expensive type of stockings for which the United States 
is the chief supplier. A reduction has also been conceded 
on women’s handbags, and on women’s boots and shoes of 
a value exceeding 10s. per pair. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S CONCESSIONS 


Schedule II sets out the tariff concessions granted by 
Newfoundland. These include the maintenance of existing 
duties, other cases in which duties are reduced, and under- 
takings that certain imports from the United States will 
not be subject to duties exceeding those applicable to 
similar articles imported from the United Kingdom or 
Empire countries by more than a specified margin of 

reference. Reductions of duty cover dried fruits, 
ard, certain textiles, clothing and boots and _ shoes, 
together with certain manufactured goods such as cameras 
and wireless receivers. Free entry into Newfoundland is 
guaranteed for flour, certain fruits, cotton yarn and twist, 
and special machinery. Undertakings not to alter duties to 
give a margin of preference where none at present exists 
have been given for tobacco and cigarettes, certain types 
of machinery and other articles. Schedule IV provides for 
reductions of duty for certain exports from Newfound- 
land into the United States covering a large part of New- 
foundland’s present trade. These items include fish of 
various kinds, berries, and fluorspar. In the case of seal 
skins (not fur skins) free entry into the United States 
will be continued. 


THE POSITION OF THE COLONIES 


The British Colonies obtain the same general benefits, 
and assume the same general obligations under the Agrec- 
ment, as the United Kingdom. Specific tariff concessions 
are also exchanged between the United States and Colonial 
Empire, while a number of United States concessions (s¢t 
out in Schedule IV) are in respect of items of almost ex- 
clusive concern to the Colonies. Schedule III sets out in 
detail the concessions which the Colonies have undertaken 
in return. For the most part, the Colonies have undertaken 
that margins of preference (i.e. the differences between 
the general rate and the preferential rate of duty) shall be 
reduced, maintained or, in a few cases, abolished. Most 
Colonial Dependencies derive the bulk of their revenue 
from customs duties, and reductions in rates might impair 
their budgetary positions. Thus, undertakings regarding 
the size of preferential margins leave the Colonial —. 
ments free to adjust actual rates of duty to provide the 
budgetary revenue which they require. In nearly every — 
concessions have been given only in respect of —_ 
of which the United States is the principal foreign supP ~ 

Unmanufactured tobacco is affected by one of the mo 
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able concessions made by the Colonial Empire; practi- 

-lly throughout the West Indies the preferential margin 
a this commodity has been abolished. Concessions on 
motor cars, which in several cases involve the reduction 
of existing preferential duties from 20 per cent. to 15 per 
cent., affect approximately one-sixth of the United King- 
dom’s total export trade to the British Empire. Other 
articles on which concessions have been made include lubri- 
cating oil and grease, typewriters, electrical machinery, 
canned fruits, fish and air-conditioning machinery. 

The total United States imports to British Colonies in 
1936 amounted to £11,120,000. Concessions cover trade 
amounting to £4,467,600, of which £756,600 represents 
reductions in margins, £2,158,800 undertakings not to 
increase existing margins, and {1,552,200 undertakings 
‘0 maintain existing equality of treatment. 


Colonial Advantages in United States Trade.—Conces- 
sions granted by the United States to the Colonial Empire 
are covered by Schedule IV, and will be available to every 
Dependency which can make use of them. These include 
reductions of duty by 50 per cent. on graphite, cut 
flowers, fresh celery, lime juice and certain types of sponges 
and rather smaller reductions on molasses, fresh lime and 
canned pineapples. Existing duty-free entry into the United 
States has been guaranteed to a number of other articles, 
including rubber, bar tin, cocoa, cloves, copra, sisal and 
various essential oils, while the duty on rum has been 
conventionalised at its present level. Conventionalisations 
are, in fact, far more numerous than duty reductions, be- 
cause the majority of colonial products have always been 
admitted into the United States duty-free. Thus, domestic 
exports from the Colonies to the United States covered by 
duty reductions amounted to about £290,000 in 1936, but 
exports in respect of which existing treatment is conven- 
tionalised amounted to as much as £35 millions. 


not 


CONCESSIONS BY THE U.S.A. 


Tariff concessions accorded by the United States to 
the United Kingdom, Newfoundland and the Colonies, 
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as set out in Schedule IV of the Agreement, number 600 
items. United States imports of British goods totalled 
about £40 millions in 1936, of which £23 millions are 
liable to duty and £17 millions enter duty-free. Of the 
dutiable Classes, reductions will be secured on £11 millions. 
existing duties will be stabilised on £6 millions, while 
free entry is guaranteed on £94 millions of the £17 millions 
concerned. Concessions thus cover trade valued at £27 
millions out of £40 millions. The extent of duty reduc- 
tions is shown below: — 


Value of Imports from U.K. Covered by reductions of : 


£3-4 millions 40 per cent. or more 

£3-6 millions 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
£2-6 millions 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
£,1°4 millions Under 20 per cent. 


The principal reductions of duty are analysed in the 
following categories. 


(a) Cotton Manufactures.—Concessions on cotton manu- 
factures as a whole cover some £14 millions of United 
Kingdom trade, according to the 1936 figures, of which 
cotton piece-goods are the main item. On the average, exist- 
ing ad valorem duties on the types of cotton cloth of 
primary interest to British exporters will be reduced by 
fractions of one-fifth to one-third. For “ plain woven ” 
cloths of yarn counts 31 to 50, the reduction will amount 
to 48 per cent. For unbleached cloth the minimum specific 
duties will be reduced by 27 per cent., without limitation 
in respect of minimum value per pound weight. In 1936, 
United States imports of such cloths were valued at 
£600,000. United Kingdom cotton yarns of counts exceed- 
ing 60 (of which trade in 1936 was valued at £225,000) will 
obtain duty reductions of up to 20 per cent. of present 
rates. Concessions have also been obtained for certain 
other cotton goods, including tracing cloth, machinery 
belting, clothing, etc. 


(b) Wool Manufactures.—The concessions secured cover 
United Kingdom trade in woollen piece-goods, hosiery and 
clothing valued at £2 millions in 1936, and in wool waste 
and yarns of £1} millions. The United States duties on 
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woollen goods are composed of a specific element to 
compensate for duties on raw wool, and an additional ad 
valorem element to protect United States manufacturers. 
Apart from a small reduction in specific duty on the lowest 
grade of woollen cloth, no reductions are made in compen- 
satory specific duties, since raw wool did not come within 
the scope of the present negotiations. Reductions in 
ad valorem duties have been secured on the whole range 
of woollen piece-goods, from a small reduction in the 
lowest grades to a reduction from the present rate of 60 
per cent. to 35 per cent. for the highest grade of cloth. 
Considerable reductions have been secured on wool 
hosiery, knit outerwear clothing, wool waste and yarns. 


(c) Linen Manufactures.—Substantial reductions will be 
made in duties on linen manufactures, for which the United 
Siates is our largest export market, covering United King- 
dom trade valued at £23 millions in 1936. For plain 
woven fabrics weighing less than 4 oz. per square yard (of 
which United Kingdom imports to the United States 
totalled nearly £1 million in 1936) the present 35 per cent. 
ad valorem duty will be reduced to 20 per cent. On woven 
fabrics not elsewhere specified, the duty will be reduced 
from 30 per cent. to 20 per cent. Duties on certain table 
damask will be reduced from 45 per cent. to 25 per cent., 
and on linen napkins from 40 per cent. to 25 per cent. Re- 
ductions of similar extent will apply to flax yarns, interlin- 
ing fabrics, towels, sheets, handkerchiefs and collars. 


(d) Other Textiles—The existing low duty on jute 
burlaps (United Kingdom trade in 1936 approximately 
£600 000) is conventionalised and a substantial reduction 
from 50 per cent. to 30 per cent. ad valorem is made on 
jute fabrics for padding or interlining. A small reduction 
has been secured for cotton lace window curtains and other 
articles made on the Nottingham lace curtain machine. 
The maximum reduction, from 90 per cent. to 45 per 
cent. has been made for bobbinet machine-made nets. 


(e) Earthenware, China and Glass.—The duty on china 
clay or kaolin is to be reduced from $2.50 to $1.75 per 
ton. The maximum reduction from 25 per cent. to 124 per 
cent. ad valorem is given on Rockingham earthenware, 
and on certain other classes of earthenware the duty will 
be reduced from 50 per cent. to 30 per cent. Substantial 
reductions have also been secured on plain and decorated 
bone china. Gauge glass tubes obtained a reduction from 
60 per cent. to 35 per cent., and reduced duties have been 
secured for several other glass manufactures. 


(f) Metal Goods.—This varied group covers a consider- 
able volume of British imports into the United States. 
Substantial duty reductions have been secured on certain 
silver-plated ware, pens, cutlery, bicycles, internal-combus- 
tion engines and considerable range of machinery, of which 
textile machinery is perhaps the most important. 


(g) Foodstuffs——Substantial reductions have been 
obtained on herrings, and reductions have also been 
secured on jams and marmalades, biscuits, ryegrass seed 
and mustard. 


(h) Spirits and Other Beverages—In this group, the 
stabilisation of the duty on whisky (which was reduced by 
50 per cent. under the United States-Canada Agreement 
of 1935) is of first importance. Imports of whisky from 
the United Kingdom are the largest single item of trade. 
amounting to more than £5 millions in 1936. 


(i) Miscellaneous Goods.—Duty reductions have been 
obtained on a wide range of miscellaneous trades, most 
of which are small in themselves, but which cover in the 
aggregate a considerable volume of British trade. Leather 
is the most important item. Although existing United 
States duties on leather are relatively low, duty reductions 
have been secured on most classes of interest to United 
Kingdom exporters. Welted leather boots and shoes will 
obtain more favourable treatment, and concessions have 
been obtained for leather cases and bags and miscellaneous 
leather manufactures. The wide range of concessions for 
goods of actual or potential importance to United Kingdom 
trade with the United States is illustrated by the following 
items included in Schedule IV: Books and numerous 
kinds of paper; tobacco pipes; fishing tackle; lawn tennis, 
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golf and other balls; certain toys; dressed furs; various 


brushes and buttons; bell chimes and carillons; and gramo- 
phone records, 


EXCHANGES OF NOTES 


Accompanying the Articles and Schedules are 8 Fx. 
changes of Notes, governing supplementary matters. AJ] 
are dated November 17, 1938. The first contains an under. 
taking on each side to give sympathetic consideration to 
any representations which the other may make regarding 
access to raw materials. The 2nd Exchange of Nore 
records a mutual understanding not to impose anti-dump. 
ing or countervailing duties without affording the othe 
Government opportunity to make representations regarding 
the proposed duty. The 3rd Exchange of Notes governs 
British preferences to mandated territories, while the 4th 
relates to tariff treatment of United States goods in certain 
British colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. 
Under the Sth Exchange of Notes, the United Kingdom 
undertakes to consult the parties to the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Agreement regarding the possibility of per- 
mitting the exportation of rubber plants to countries which 
are not parties to rubber regulation. The United States 
Government in the 6th Exchange of Notes undertakes to 
call the attention of the United States exporters of apples 
(and other fruits) to the desirability of co-operating with 
the Empire Fru‘ts Council to ensure the orderly supply of 
apples in the United Kingdom market. It is further under- 
stood under the 7th Exchange of Notes that if the United 
Kingdom decides to regulate imports of any type of beef 
or veal the United States Government will not claim free- 
dom from quantitative regulation. despite the provisions of 
Article 4, although the British Government undertakes to 
consult with the United States regarding any proposed 
action. The 8th Exchange of Notes provides for consulta- 
tion regarding valuation for Customs purposes. and is the 


subject of a separate article in the current issue of The 
Economist. 


THE POSITION OF CANADA 


The Governments of the Dominions and of India have 
consented to important modifications of certain rights 
under existing trade agreements with the United Kingdom 
in order to facilitate the Anglo-American Trade Agree- 
ment. Substantial modifications on apples and timber have 
been conceded by the Government of Canada, and the 
British Goverrment in turn has modified certain rights to 
preferences in Canada under the United Kingdom-Canada 
Trade Agreement of 1937. The full text relating to these 
changes has not yet been published in London. 

British preferences in the Canadian market are of two 
kinds, guaranteed and not guaranteed. On the basis of 
imnorts of British goods during the year ended March 31, 
1937, modifications of guaranteed preferential rights may 
be summarised as follows: — 

U.K. trade affected 





Guaranteed Preferences reduced by : £ 
2 per cent. ad valorem ...........0065 1,840.000 
” ” 39 eee eee ee 172.000 
7} ” 38 99 teow eeerseese 34.000 
10 i” ae coven pais 38,000 
£2,084,000 


The main items of trade affected include chemicals and 
drugs, tinplate. certain iron and steel manufactures and 
diesel engines. Modifications in the preference from 20 pet 
cent. to 174 per cent. for tinplate of a class made in 
Canada accounts for a trade of slightly over £14 millions. 
This trade, however. might have been expected to diminish 
in any case as Canadian production increases. No conces- 
sion has heen made on other classes of tinplate, oF 
on South Wales anthracite. Reduced preferences on !r0n 
and steel goods cover only a small pronortion of our total 
iron and steel exports to Canacta. while the reduction on 
the guaranteed preference on diese] engines from 25 ner 
cent. to 20 per cent. still leaves a substantial marin. Jr 1s 
understood that the Canada-United States Asreement also 
provides for dutv reductions on a wide ranve of United 
States goods, which in turn involve reductions of guaram 
teed preferences enjoyed by the British exporter. 
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Wheat, grain 


Maize, grain 
Rice, husked 


Oatmeal ...... 
Maize starch : 
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Linseed cake ¢ 
Fish meal, oth 
Hams, not pre 
Pork, chilled ¢ 
Pigs’ tongues, 
Apples, fresh 


Pears, fresh .. 
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Trade Agreement 


The Schedules 


The following tables have been drawn up to shovv the importance of the mutual concessions ai 
in Schedules I and IV of the Agreement. Schedules II a Ill, which cover the Sete nee 
the tariffs of Newfoundland and the Colonies respectively, have not been analysed; their purport is 
indicated in the preceding article. ’ 

Many of the items in the Schedules are unidentifiable in the Trade Returns, and have had perforce 
to be omitted. The following tables, however, include all the important items, and 47 per cent. of all 
the items in Schedule I (United Kingdom concessions) and about 40 per cent. of the items in 
Schedule IV (United States concessions). In some cases, however, the tariff concession relates to part 
only of a category, for which total figures alone can be given. These cases are marked with an asterisk. 


SCHEDULE I. CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Note.—Where two alternative duties are given, the greater applies. The figures of trade all refer to 1936. 





Rate of Duty (c.i.f.) 


| Total | mangoes Some | Imports from | Imports from | Imports from 
Imports | U.S.A. 
| | 
1 























Empire | Old | New | | Countries | Germany principal other sources 
eae salient A |, ar. ; 
| , " (£000) (£000) , aa (£000) ° : (£000) o, (£000) 
| 2/- Free orth 32,4839 85-6 | 20:6, 0:05 | ... | ... | Roumania, 1,624; France, 


| 
| _ 1,368. 
| 


MN Siciantatisarcsnecan per quarter | Free 
Maize, EE” -ccdnsvckduapeuesebetiaoderbenereasae “- 10% | os | 16,262: 2) 493-2) 3:1) 30-7; 0-2 io ze Argentine, 14,877. 
RR IN iictcuinecsaniaibesscixains per Ib. | 99 | ld. | 23d. | 662 8) 528:5) 79-8 | 48:8) 7:4} 1-2, 0:2 | Spain, 26:3; Netherlands, 
| | } } 25-6. 
NE ccccisceensea ssececeseeeeeses per cwt. | | 7/6 5/- | 600-0) 598:9) 99-9 0:4 a a oes 
Maize starch: (a) For use as food ......... | . 10% | OM | «BERT nce Tl lee | 61:9; 25-0 3-4, 1-4) Belgium, 76:5; WNether- 
| | lands, 46°0. 
» ” (6) Not for use as food ...... ” | 10% 10°% | 644-3 0-8 O-1 48-1; 7:5 | 191-9, 29:8 | France, 183-7; Nether- 
| | | lands, 147-4. 
Linseed cake and meal seerececorescceseccesees 9 10% 10°, | 506-2 386:°2 76:3 78-6) 15-5 | ‘a 
Fish -— other than — — pained | os | ae ~ 0 = : , a 2 _ 9 | on : = ; | 
Hams, not pres. in airtight containers ...... % | | 2; , 5 ’ 5 see 
Pork, chilled or frozen a we namin 7 10 ” 10°, 2,780 °5 2141-6 7 } | : 43 6 1 6 Argentine, 575-9. 
Pigs’ tongues, pres. in airtight containers .. | %° 1 10% 10% 590°8) 8-1; 1:4) 452-2) 76:6 Denmark, 101 :4. 
Apples, fresh .......c-.ccecccceceenee percwt.| 3, | 4/6 | 3/- from | 5,481-7| 3,993-3, 72-8 | 1,474-5) 26-9 i 
| Aug. 16 to 
| April 15 | _| | ; ni 
BN ED Achisntcscavancexcusnneces per cwt. | ”» 4/6 | 3/-from | 1,455-5, 617-7) 42:5 | 689-1, 47:3 | 3:5)... | Argentine, 79:8. 
Aug. | to | 
| | Jan. 31 
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Fruit, preserved, in thick syrup :— 
Apples per cwl. 
MENIIIL:  “sccoccsccnabcontssebenecesncancnesber 
Cherries, stoned 
Fruit salad 
Grapefruit 
aa cae 
Recent e renner te net 
Pineapples per cwt. 
Fruit, pres. by chemicals or artif. heat or 
cold : 
Apples, pears, peaches and nectarines, 





i A 


GrICd 0.0... .eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee per cwt. 
Copstere Be Gah ....cccnsccccccccscccsnccscccesce 
Salmon, chilled or frozen......... per Ib 
Canned salemanr............csccscrssccssccevosceeee 

op I icc cnorncnscssicnte per cwt. | 
PIT cic chubsanbssnsncccncssennnconnaeel per cwt. 


Oleomargarine, oil and ref. tallow, not | 


premier jus 
Boron minerals 
Hardwood, sawn, not further than square 
sawn : total 
Persimmon, hickory, and cornel wood 
*Sawn soft wood, total 





a eRe eee eee eee ee Ree eee EE eee E ee eee 


11 inches or more in width... 
Valued at £18 or more......... 

% trom £17 to £18 

9 inches or more in width 
Valued at £18 

” at less than £18 
Asphalt and bitumen, natural 


ie teas cae spel eketeneatennasodh 
RANI MOD... ssinscucebbbbabidonebasonbaeonbeso 
Cotton, linters, unbleached 
Cotton, waste 


PRE ciiccc sh cacucnonsbicknsabnipieasneseesnecnonse 


*Fur skins, raw, dried or salted 


Muskat, fox, raccoon, skunk, civet, opos- | 


sum, mink, otter, sea otter 


Shells, other than mother-of-pearl........... ' 


poo ee ear 
Not exceeding 939 inch, maximum thread 
diameter and of a value exceeding £16 
ROLLIE ELE ELPA 
Exceeding 93> inch, but not 1532 inch, 
value exceeding UD nkenevtcinepnenhsonsse 
Exceeding 13:9 inch, but not %¢§ inch, 
value exceeding GENIE, snbnechivenbennsees 
Exceeding 9%;¢ inch, value exceeding £5 
I ins ccc ceeckdhonavaiaeanebineres 
Furniture of metal ..............++00+++ 
Tables, stands, desks and counters, 
chairs, bookcases and shelves, etc....... 
Tools :— 
Saws, other than power-driven and sur- 
SI ot teniké cckictuiietaeeheiabuasiniinainehe 
Files and rasps (serrated part exceeding 
OS SS eee 
* Medical and surgical, dental appliances, not 
RD aiihcskiedi cs cas Loamauansenseonser total 
Arch supporters for feet ............:00.0e008 
I 5 ockhcd nc cceesnimidunnsnuh 
cia alco paced 
Fracture appliances and splints, etc....... 
SINT niin cit ictccrnetecdimananskthtenneiiasnoe 
*Artificial teeth, crown and facings ... 
Wholly or partly of metal ...per hundred 


| «fe cide ie aap 


*Medical, surgical, dental, veterinary and | 
dissecting instruments and appliances | 


(and parts) 
Dental : 


total | 
Amalgam instruments, brushes, | 


(val. ex. 1lod.), burnishers (val. ex. 1/-), | 
burs (val. ex. 9d. per doz.), carvers | 


(val. ex. 1/5), elevators (val. ex. 4/3), 


engines, electric (val. ex. £18), excava- | 


tors (val. ex. 1/-), files (val. ex. 1/2), 
forceps (val. ex. 9/—), gags, mouth (1/3), 
mirrors, mouth (-/6), plaster filling in- 
struments (1/5), pluggers (1/2), probes 
and explorers (1/-), pyorrhea instru- 
ments (1/3), scalers and prophylactic 
instruments (1/6), spittoons (£8), spot- 
lights, electric (£3), oe (1/9), 
trimmers (val. ex. -/9 each) 

es ices each hicaeee pene 
*Electrical cooking & heating appliances total | 
nines ie eke pe ea abicbnnwbit 
Heating 
Agricultural tractors :— . 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BURORERFIME CERCIOTS ....00.0ccccccccsccesees 


Other than tracklaying .................+.++ 
Air and gas compressors and exhaustors ... 
Cash registers and parts .................0..0005 

*Dairy machinery, other than cream sepa- 


| 


PRED: Shishabibossssbcienbenaccanctecenes’ total 
Milking machines ........0000..0002.c0000 
I a a ease eweuil 

*Glass-working machinery ............... total 

Automatic sucib-heed a glass bottle-making | 
ED:  nesnesaiteknbscnenaddussesnesetcsee 

Automatic, for making glass stems for 
OD 

Automatic, an for exhausting electric 

DIED ‘soteniadisetndioenssinnnal> 

. “Laundering machinery (except domestic 
machines operated by hand) ......... total 
Cleaners and washers ...............2+0++ 

DN Joi sl sett sikcmeccaduencbiebbeotneness 

at 


Ironing machines and combinations... | 
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Rate of Duty (c.i-f.) 


Empire 


Free 


Free 
”> 
.”” 

”» 
” 


> 
” 


°° 
” 


” 


Free 


” 


Free 





Old 


36 


| 6/1015 
15°, 
15°, 


6 10!> 


106 
30°, 
|} L1pd. 


30% 
| 10/~ 


Vi- 
10% 


10% 
33\2 


| from 10 to | 


10° 


| 

|} Free 
| 10°, 
} “oe 


tv 
o: 


aerceeeeeeretecene CEE 


20%, 


vy 

o 
° 

o 


20°, 


3313% 
15% 
20°, 
20°, 


20°% 
20°, 


o . 
32 





New 


Free 
10°, 


Free 
16/- 
16- 
| 10% 
Free 


10°, 
10°, 


| 

| Free 
| 

” 

| 


Free 
} 10% 


} 15 
| 45 
15: 


15° 
15° 


} 15 
each 


15°% 


20°, 
20°, 
| 20°, 
| 20°, 
| Be 


'10'- or 20 


2/- or 20% 


20°, 


| 

| 15% 
| _ 
} 15% 
| 15% 
| 25% 
| 


20°, 
15% 


| BSA 
20°. 


5 
| 15%, 
| 


l 


Total 


| Imports 


% or 9d.’ 





3,939: 


> 
~ 
tN 
wn 
SAW WwW KN 


368 - 
121- 
6,732- 


OS wes 


22,536- 


zi 
pens 
wo CO BOWS. 4-1 


135: 
200-9 


~ 


"927-3 


69-8 
180-8 


293-2 


66°5 


21-4 
147-6 


138- 
260- 
98 - 


Oo Ose 


265: 


o 


74-7 


222:8 








Imports from 
British 
Countries 


(£000), 
0- 05) 
141-4} 
14:6) 

2:9 
4-7) 

305-6 
412°5) 

1,015°9 


138-3, 
oe 
nT 
0:7 
4,101°9, 


119-5) 
0-03 
9,217° 4 
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2621 
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"Sa: 
55: 
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27: 
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(£000); 
56:1 


318: 

2: 
661-3 
304: 
923. 
983- 
107: 


7° 
21: 


1,277: 


1,570: 


256: 


19° 


10- 
89- 


134- 
245: 
53- 


31: 


51- 
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7 
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99 


68: 
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73° 
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42- 
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73° 
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0:05 


13-1 
37°4 


16:3 


55-0 


35:1 
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17° 


11-6 


11:2 


| France, 22:1. 


Japan, 


Imports from 
other sou 


France, 1:9, 


Hawaii, 59-3, 


Principal 
Toes, 


Norway, 33:1; Denma: 
22:7. ; 


> 


| Japan, 24:2 


, Argentine, 86:1, 
| Poland, 566 ; 
| 794. 


' 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 





| Panama, 


Brazil, 278 


Finland, 5, 874; 


o ‘8; USSR. 


s. Domingo, 3:7; Cuba, 
3°6. rein 


472:1; 


Jugoslavia, 


Poland, 


2,173 ; USSR, 4,750. 


24:7. 


| France, 76 ‘4; Switzerland, 


Italy, 55:8; Spain, 47:1. 
Egypt, 9,701 ; Brazil, 3,875 
Brazil, 58-6. 


Japan, 154°3; France, 
122-0. 

> a 170:23; France, 
85°5 

U.S.S. -. 1,855; Afghanis- 


tan, 521-4; Norway, 485.7 


Netherlands, 
gium, 21:7. 


5-0; Cuba, 4:1. 
43:9; Bel- 


Czechoslovakia, 10:5. 


| 


' 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Sweden, 1:9 
Netherlands, 4 4:6. 


| Sweden, 61°03 


50-6. 


Switzerland, 7°}. 


Denmark, 


ae Seen 





a 


Acc -ounting, Ce 
bookkeeping 
+] ypewriters (ne 
Of a weight © 
exceeding , 
Others—No | 
Other office ma 
*Packing machit 
Cuppers, sea 
machines) 
Carton and b 
chines, car 
Paper-making | 
Pneumatic too 
neumatic t¢ 
Marine outboa! 
Typesetting mi 
Rotary newspaj 
Cardboard box 
Kerbside petrol 
Sewing machir 
Textile machin 
Warp tying ¢ 


Circular knit 


Vacuum cleane 


Machinery belt 


Machinery belt 

Hardwood floo 

*Tool handles 
Fork, shovel 
Others 


Faced with : 
‘Women’s an 
Costumes, 
woven) 


Value exc: 
Women’s foot 


Paraffin wax .. 
Boric acid 

I csccnnite 
*Sodium chrorm 


Chromate .. 
Bichromate 
Chestnut extre 
Carbon black | 
*Varnish and la 


» 0 
Mineral jelly ( 
Shaving soap 
Hide leather-t 
Reptile leathe: 
Glace kid ..... 
*Motor cars an 
mercial : 
of 25 hp. a 


Sheets and sh 
“Piping and 1 
exceeding 2 


Felt base floo 
Oil baize and 


Hair, raw—h 


Pipe and reed 
Gramophone: 
_Tadio-gram 
Gramophone 








— 


jccounting, 


Of a weight ¢ 
exceeding 
Others—No change. 


Other office Machinery ....+++++eeeeereee oneal 
+Packing machines ....+++++« steeveneeevens } 
— sealers (excluding carton sealing 


Cuppers, 


machines) and ClOSETS .4.++--+++0.seeeeeeee 
Carton and bread wrappers, labelling ma- 
chines, can-casing an 


Paper-making and 
Pneumatic tools 


Marine outboard motors 
Typesetting machines 
Rotary newspaper 


Cardboard box and carton- 
Kerbside petrol and oil pumps 
Sewing MACHiNES........sseceseeeeveeeererererecs 


Textile machinery :— 


Warp tying and drawing machines ...... 


Circular knitting machines 


rinting machines . 
making machines | 
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filling machines 
board-making machines 
and portable electric or 


pneumatic Mie ccscvcecscsasecesensns eee 


eee eee e nee eeeeeeneneees 


Vacuum cleaners, electrically operated 


Machinery belting, leather 


Parts 
Total 


Machinery belting, rubber and canvas 
Hardwood flooring blocks and parquet 


TTR cicuninahisdacessiiduisnnes total 
Fork, shovel and spade, box or “‘D”’ type 
SRD cxttoduatadctendensencbseeneriednessvences 

DEE iisaiandisatecchinieesbnnivenidinas total 
Fae WE SOE WOE occcnndcccccsccceccecces 

‘Women’s and girls’ outer garments: 
Costumes, dresses, coats and _ skirts 
ED Metiakcaasecsiaxenenacntensnsacse total 


Value exceeding 4/- per garment 
Women’s footwear, leather 


eee eee eeeneenee 


seen eeneeeeeee 


calculating, odding, listing, | 

ing and billing machines 
‘7 ee (aot including electric) ... total 
7 xceeding 22 Ib. and of a value | 
£6 per machine 


citi i ccnk asc ddlsunibebacnnacoaanees | 





Chestnut extract 


Carbon black from natural gas .............6- 


"Varnish and lacquer : total 
waif oil varnishes 
‘ineral jelly (petroleum only) 


Soft soap 
Hard ,, 
Shaving soap 


eee eeeeEEOOSCOSSE IES 


Hide leather-bellies and shoulders for sales | 


Xeptile leather 
Glace kid 


mercial : total 


aie Kid 2... ..serreeee seccvees yeseeccseeescesescos 
Motor cars and chassis, private and ccm- 


RRR e eee eee enema neeeennee 


of 25 h.p. and upwards ..........00...000004 | 


Sheets and sheeting—wholly rubber 


"Piping and 


exceeding 2/~ per Ib. 


seeeee 


tubing wholly rubber, value | 
Scaaaeieiman per lb. 
» reinforced with wire 


»» partly rubber ial 


} al 
relt base floor coverings 


we and reed organs—not automatic 
‘amophones—electrical amplifications, 


_Tadio-gramophones 





Hair, raw—horses, bovine animals 


Vil baize and other oilcloth 


Gr. 
‘tamophone records (for music) 


Telephone 


| 
Imports from | 
stp Tout | TRSishO™ | Import from | Imports from | Imports from 
Empire Old New , | Countries Oth. | Germany principal other sources 
nisin iinet in 
| (£000) | (£000) | % | (£000) | °% | (gooo)| - | 
Free 20° 15% 802:7 94-4 11-8 | | 
° 627°5| 78-2 48:4 6-0 
pam io ia 646°9 51-0 7:9 | 538-8 83-2 48-7, 7-5 
” £4/10- —_£3/10/- 
} ” 20° 15 | 96:2 0:2) 0:2 54:9! 57-1 3 | 
| 4 .o | he - ~ 8-2 39-7 | eee 
‘ vs vee 126:4 0-2 O-1 29-1) 23-0 59:6, 47-2 | Switzerland, 34-5. 
99 20% 15% 
| e 20°, 20°; a oa a sai wa aul 
: 20% 20% 287°0 36-6 12°8_ 109-5, 38-2 | 113-8 39°7 
| oo» 20% | 20% | 143-2; O-1 0-1 | 96-8) 67-6 | : s 
| » | 20% | 20% 12-5 [306 shee! . | | ewes 
|} » | 20% | 15% | 90-0 04° 04/ 855 95-0] i | a 
| ” 20% 15% 45°3 oo ra 38-0 83-9 | 6°4 14-1 | 
| » | 20% | 20% | 851) w. | cl | 32-5 38-2 47-1 55-4 | 
| 99 | 20% 15% | 103-4 oii 6-3 | 102:7 99-5 ses a 
| 99 | 20% | 15% | 7 0-1) 0-1 | 18-7, 24:0 54:2 69°6 | 
| 0 . 9 } . 
” 20°) | 15% | 58 2 0-3) 05 | 20-5 35-2 8-0, 13-7 | Switzerland, 16-5 ; France, 
) ‘ { - a ! | } | | | ‘6. 
! 20 20% | 743-9 0-9) 0-1 | 108 9 14:7 378-8 50:9 | eens 109-3; Neth- 
; | erlands, 83-4. 
= 20° 15% | 84-3 4:7} 5°5 46:3) 55:0 8-8 10-4 | Denmark, 22:8; Sweden, 
| ! | 0-03, 
‘ j) 104-7 27°8) 26°5 | atin 38°8 | 8:3} 7:9 | Denmark, 6:1; Sweden, 
} { | | | | { 20:7. 
| | 189-0) 32-5, 17-2 | 86-9 46-0} 17-1 9-0 | Denmark, 28-9; Sweden, 
a | | 20:73. 
%» 15° 10°; | 24-7, 0:9 3:6 10-4 42:1 |... ... | Belgium, 4:7; Nether- 
| 1 lands, 3-2. 
. 186% { 10 | 41-4) 21-6) 52-2 | 18-9) 45-7 6 | vo = 
i 20 171» 305 - 6! 113-6; 37:2 138-7, 45-4 Poland, 26:6. 
| - ese none 128°4 4:9 3:8 111-3) 86°6 ‘aa 
20' Free <_<. 80 be of anc su etd sce 
a. | 16% | se oe UT See aE sae am aah 
Ka ii aa 4,123°6 98:5, 2:4 281-1; 6:8 194:8 4:7 | Finland, 1,282; Japan, 
{ } | | 266; Uses Sees 
i | | Poland, 235. 
99 15% 10°, } na ene 
| | | 
1,176-7, 46:9 4:0 | 185-1) 15-7 522:9 44:5 | Austria, 193:9; France, 
| ‘ } | } | | j ' | 146-6. 
Ze ee a ee eo ee ee iad —__ . 
} ” 20°, (2,-per pair, 900°5 35:2) 3-9 | 174-0) 19-2 | 11-9) 1-2 | Switzerland, 325-4 ; 
or 15% | | | | | Czechoslovakia, 213-4. 
7 ~~ 10°, | 8465 329-9 39-0 362-2) 42-7 | 3-0 0-4 as 
| Free 20°, 20°, | 42:4, wat set 41:5 97-9 joke ; 
| ”» 20% 20%, 99-3) ee ! | 99-1) 99:9 : re “ne 
) j din 40°6 2:0, 29°5 1:7, 4:2 | U.S.S.R., 15:7; Belgium, 
a’ 
| Free oP 10 ia ied oe OE es 
” 8/- 8 - ooo eos cee oe eee ese 
” oe 10°, 211-9 a ae. 4 86:7, 41:0 France, 120°4. 
Free 20° 10% 592°9 ae | 592:7) 99:9 one eis s 
aie a ‘ike 34:3 15 4:4 | 16:2) 47-2 6°8 19-8 | Netherlands, 6:8. 
99 20% 15% oes _ ake enn oes eae 
PY 10°, | 10°, 141:°3 @-@2 ... 132:1, 93:8 
) 15°, 15-1 0-1 0-7 | 14-8) 98-0 ; 
\ ” 1p 20% | 15% 56°9 33-2} 36-4 | 19°2| 33-7 France, 3:8. 
J 15°% 20°4 19-3) 94°6 | 0:9' 4:0 ‘ ‘ee 
9 30% 10% 107:2 65:6: 61:2 | 18-1) 16:9 5-1. 4:8 | Sweden, 7:3. 
9 15% 10% 12:6 -2! 57-2 | 5*Zi 43°3 | is Dae : 
99 15°, 10°, 5630 16:3, 2:9 282:0| 50-1 178-1, 31-7 | France, 60:4. 
| j 
sie sin ane 4,306 3 749°4. 17:4 | 2,996°3, 69:6 96-1; 2:2 
223% 3313% 3313°% ne sit =e ic ee ees iN 
| Free 15% 10°, 51:8 6:2) 12:0 34°9) 67:4 7:2; 13-9 
| 
Llod 10°, 
\ %» or 208, 10°, > 20-2 4-4) 21'8 13-2 65-4 2:2 10-9 
J J Llod. per Ib. J 
or 15% 4 
. 20' 15% 3:5}. se 3:5; 100°0 
» 20°, 2d. or 11:6 0-7 6:0 not available. 
5% | | j , “ ied 
99 15% 10 , 2996 15-8; 3:3 48:7 16:3 9:0 3:0 | ae 97:1; U.S.S.R., 
223% | 3313° 25% 49 0-02) 04 = 47, 96-0 
222,° 139% =| «= 25%, 75:1 0:95, 1:3 58-0, 77-3 7:2) 9-6 
a fe 25°, 6-7 Ol, 1:5 4:4 65-7 a 
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THE ECONOMIST _ 





Rate of Duty (c.i.f.) | 








Empire | 
| Old New 
| 
*Toilet p preparations :— 
Containing alcohol ..............0.06 total oe jaw sé 
Not containing alcohol ............+ total a oe See 
TRIN ucccscncscessnensoncenbsiasesses Free 30% 20% 
Toilet paste or powder ............0++++ ” 30% 20°, 
IIE i ns cin cs ccckesanieboeberees - 30°, 20° 
Lipstick, rouge and greasepaint......... » 30% 20°, 
Hair dyes ..............0-sessssesseensosseees i. 30°, 20°, 
For use in manicure or chiropody...... ” 30°% 20° 
Others for use on hair, face or body... a 30% 20". 
RRR err ” 20‘ 1712% 
POREIED occccncccccdsisnnsosensebscaneccense -~ 25% 15% 
Golf materials : clubs, shafts, tees of wood, | 
ee errr total 9 25% 20°, 
Dried prunes and apricots ......... per cwt. 99 10 6 106 
PIED sccincucnccksoniesiossonbecsonsete per cwt. . 10 6 10.6 
*Corsets, belts, brassieres, etc. ......... total 
(a) Value of artificial silk woven 5 to 20°, : 
Where any component is silk... per lb. | 3 4 or | 4 cant 4/ - or 
{ ° _} 
Where no component is silk ... per Ib. 1 325 or 1 fF or = or 
i ~ bo | ~ o o 
(b) = of artificial silk not exceeding 
> j 
Where any component is silk ... per lb. | 1? or ee or “ or 
| 0 o - o 
Where no component is silk ... perIb. | 3's or 4d. or 4d. or 
10% ' 12% 20°, 
(c) Where no silk or artificial silk is present Free | 20% 20% 
Stockings of silk or chiefly silk ...... perlb. | 8/- or | 12/- or | 12/- or 
| 28%_°% | 4313% |  4313% 
| In no case 
| more than 
| | | 10/- per 
| doz. prs. 
Be | Free {| 15% | 712% 
| to be oper- 
| } ative not 
| | later than 
j 1/8/1939 
I sai chececiniasnscousesbbenanbibeenns 


Stearic acid (value more than 8c. per Ib.) | 
Blackings, pow., 

cleaning (non-alcoholic) 
Extracts, dyeing and tanning :— 


In per cent. of total Imports _ 





‘Norss * * r Flguses ealy for the total, detailed figures not eveilable. 








Imports from 


Total britush 
Countries 
) £000 | £000; % | 
9-1 2:2 24:2 
| 121-5 33-9 a7 9 | 
eee eve 
"31-45 ° 3-2) 14 
15-2 0-1 0 
15-2 1:7) 1 
696-4 193-9 27 
2,363:2, 979-5 41 
123-0 26:6 21 
i 
| 
274°7| 69-2) 25-2 
| | 
| 
! | 
332° 7 253° | 76:3 
—_ 
| 195,300) 
23-0% 


a Wonw ae brie 


| 
| 


| Imports from 
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Imports from 








U.S.A. | Germany 
F000) ~%_ | L000 > 8, 
1-3! 14:3 |... 

33-2 27:4 4:3 3: 5 
“10-8 50:5) "6-2 29-0 
4:4 29-0 pr i 
9:3, 61-2 : 
493-8) 70-9 aio on 
559-8 23-7 5-0, 2-1 

82-0 66:7 
| | 
| { 
fet 
| 
| | | 
“91-5, 33-4} 90-4) 32-9 
oped 
| | 
38-4 11:5 14:7| 4:4 
od | 
45,700| | 
4 ° % | 





| 


| 





ee 


Imports from 
Principal other sources 


a 
ee 


France, 5-2. 
is Trance, 46:8, 


| Japan, 3-6 Spain 


| 


| 


Turkey, 317:3; 
276°9. 


sei 


Greece 


SCHEDULE IV. AMERICA’S CONCESSIONS TO BRITAIN 


| 


| 


| 
liq. and creams, for 






Rate of Duty 


25% 
25% 


SED. <a:cccceeesnsibebensaeeegheboinenses E 
0 eee 15% 
DED .. cthnctnicknniahebeasbierianens 
Sperm oil, refined ............ per gall 14c, 
*Wool, grease, total :— 
Cont. more than 2% of fatty acid 
per Ib Ic. 
CE, Se OE knee ecoceseved per lb. 2c. 
Suitable for medicinal use ... per Ib. 3c. 
UE MEE EER. Soncnecccossusesce per Ib. Ic. 
SS rare baaeenens a 75% 
Synthetic from-oxide ................00000 | 20% 
Toilet soap, more than 20c. per Ib. ... | 30% 
Salt, in bulk................. per 100 Ibs. | 0-07c. 
Gypsum or plaster rock ...... per ton $1-40 
Fluorspar (cont. more than 97%)....... $5 -60 
Rockingham earthenware, valued at not 
less than $1-50 per doz. ............... 25% 
Earthenware and crockery ...... per doz. | 10c+45% 
China: Table ware, kitchenware, and 
table and kitchen utensils not 
IDE sciccscnnccstcoensncsad per doz. | 60%+10c. 
per doz. 
DD. 0 iieedscieeenehenabhaaieehbhion knih 60% 
China, printed and coloured :-— 
Tableware, kitchenware, etc. per doz.| 70% + 10c. 
per doz. 
SPINE séitnsandeeashebseabbbanensebnnnebant 70% 
Graphite :— 

IO... c.ccbcuenkchechsenibahsemiiie 10% 
Crystalline, lump, dry and dust ..... 30% 
Iron in pigs and kentledge ..... per ton $1-12lo 

0 a er ae per Ib. 35% 
Anti-friction balls, etc............. perlb. | 8c.+35% 
Card clothing :— 
Manufactured with round iron....... 20% 
With rempered round steel wire drawn 45% 


Buckles—total (of steel or iron) all base 


*Int. combustion engines, total, n.s. p. f. | 
Carburettor type 
Horizontal type weighing not over 

5,000 Ib. 


Valued at more than 50c. 


metal :— 


Valued at more than 20 but not more 


than 50c. per hundred 


—$1-6625 | 


per hundred 


cmuiiGhenbadaaaiehaniil each 


Other than horizontal, weighing not 


35% | 


RE Tae , cndecmectesreectnt each 
GEE... ci accantesnduasiode each | 10c.+30% 
Safety razor blades :— 

SEE scnctonsasnhoncapebieel each | loc.+30% 
DRMNIL:  Seuccisnatummsnibaasiae’ each lc. + 30% 
Sewinz machines :-— 
Valued at not more than $75 each... 15% 
Valued at more than $75 each ...... 30% 
Circular knitting machines. ............ % 
Nickel and alloys :— 
Tubes and ne sskibanbpeninnassoenene 





if cold-rolled, etc. 






<i latiadiael ediaseiieniailintaaied 
| Old | New | Total | 





10-10c.+20% | 0-7c.+10% 
0-15c. are 


| 





| 164-3) 


| 15% 
| 
121. 45-4) 
a 
10% 25:2) 
| 712% | 472-5) 
Tc. | 35 
| | 
loc. | 165-4 
ic. | 35-9) 
2c. | 126-7) 
loc, | 332-1) 
a 
| 208 | 478-21 
| 0-04. | 56-1) 
$1-40 | - 
| $420 | 137-0 
1212% | 451-1 
10c. + 30% 3,647 8) 
40% but not | 
less than 5c. 
+30% 75-6 
40% 52-9) 
45% but not | 3,146 -3) 
lees than 5c. 
1% | 
45% wee 
5% | 408-3) 
| 15% 18:1 
| 75c. 2,336 °3 
2loc. but not 382-0 
less than 1712 
% and not 
“7 | 
8c. + 25% 825-2) 
| 
15% 0-67) 
| 35% 3964) 
0: « 
7 10c. + 10% 8 
a 97-8 
| 1712% 
| ey | .. | 
| 1712% | ee | 
| 5c. 415% 77°2\ 
| loc, + 
} Sei os 
15% 116:7 
15% 29:2 
% 80-7 
122% | 1-9 


87:9 
| 


™ ww: 
Ww é 
vor, ww 


_ 
= SN 


ee 
~ OW N 
POTVENS 
DW HS ANIH 


25- 


89 


90: 
24: 


WAS 


UN ANON bO 


ao 9° 


Imports in 1936 ($’000) 





we 


0! 





britush 
Dominions | _ 
| | 
1:3 | 
0-03, 1-0) 
0-2) Ol) 
0:2) 0-1) 
9:3) 16-6 
me 14-2 
0-09 0-1 
oo 1-0 
i 0-1 
| ie 
117-7} 27-3 
1-1 6-0) 
885:4 37.9 
2:8, 0-8 
2:9) 3-5 
"3-9] “1-3 
‘0-01 
7:6) 6:5 
0:09) 0-3 
0:2} 0-3 


Imports from 


a3 








Imports from 
Other Brush 




















Imports from 


_ Countries ee 
| % “0 
| | 24 ‘I: 
0-7) 1 
18) 7-1 | 
146-0} 33-0 
ie os 1-2) 73 
“= 8 59-7) 46 
a So 176-8 53 
= = 0:5 16 
eels =a 77:0 33 
0:05) “6-3 4:2; 2 
12-4] 22-1) ww | ot 
| 1:7, 10 
F. | | 
9:5) 69 102-1 74: 
- | a 0:09 0 
4:7; “O-1| 171-9) 4 
0-4 0-5) 18-2) 24 
7 _ 14:0, 26: 
0-7) | 509-0 16: 
{ j 
24 0:3! 155-9 19: 
151-2) 37-0 4-2| 1 
17:0, 94-0)... | 
7:8] ... 75-7| 3: 
des 0-4 211°6| 55: 
317-2) 38: 
0-6, 20: 
7 5 
0-16) 1 
100°5| 33 
ose | ee 
= 1-3! 13: 
3-5 
0-06 50-8} 43 
al 17:6, 60: 


Oo _ MNOnnw 


Lattin en 


an 


6 
0 
2 
2 


10 


| Imports from 
Other Important 
Foreign Countnes 





ve 


wn 


apan, 40-9. 
apan, 1,370. 


1) Japan, 33:9. 
9, Japan, 27:0. 


2) Japan, 2,053. 


Japan, 439. 
Mexico, 107°9. 


} 


Netherlands, 943 
| Japan 57:1. 


Sweden, 292 5. 


Czechoslovakia, 0-49. 
Sweden, 87° 





ates aaeeaieell 





Switzerland, 0°! 


Nover 


Sar candy 
‘asp. valu 


Extract of mea 
Rirds, ex. chicl 
Ho rses, Valued 
Fish, pickled c 
Cod, haddo 
Herring inc 





Berries, 
Pineappl les, pr 


Pineapples, no 
All jellies, 38 
putter 
Coconuts .. 
Gc wer seed, n. 
ups and r 
\ustard seed 


Mustard, grou 
Whisky, aged 
Rum, in conia 


Gin 
Bitters of all k 


Ginger ale, etc 


Cotton yarn, 1 
Numbers ex 


Numbers ex 
Cotten yarn, | 
Numbers e¢: 


Numbers e3 
Cotton cloth n 
ing yarn wh 
102, valued 


Which ex 
Minimurr 
Cotton cloth, 


Which does 


Which ex 
Cotton cloth, | 
Cot. yarn w 

it valued | 

or exceed 
more tha 


Exceeds ‘ 
The addition: 
with 8 or m 
Cloth, chief v 
Tracing cloth 
Oilcloth .. 
Belts and belti 
Handkerchiefs 
lf hemmed 


Lace window 
ham machi: 
4X, NOL hack 


Flax, hackled 
ingle yarns « 
Not finer ul 

‘ner than 
Threads, tv 
ot two 

twisted t 
oven fabrics, 
Not bleach 
dered no 
Bleached, | 
ye non-infla 

‘able damasi 
of flax and 
trom such | 

Not exce 
Square 
Exceedir 

v Square 

ven fabric 
cheating: 
chiefly of f 
Over 120 th 
Weighing { 
q.tuare yar 
Y Or kaoli: 
Wels, nap 
Cases (of fi 
Owels, 

to the 


Towels, 
_ the sc 
Napkins 
Napkins 

€ 8 

Sheets 
Han, erchie 
Not hemn 
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Candy and all confectionery | 


ns. 


ge valued 6c. or more per Ib... 
. per Ib. 
Extract Of Meat ...--s+eeeeeeere P . 
node, €& chickens, ducks, etc. per Ib. 
Horses, valued at more than $150...... 
Fish, pickled or salted :-— at 
Cod, haddock .....++sseeeeeeees per lb. 
Herring in containers ......+++ per Ib. 
Biscurts, Waters, CAKES, CLC. veeseeeeeeeees | 


' 
| 


Berries, euible . ‘ 
Dineapples, prepared or preserved | 
Pineapples, prep per Ib. 
Pineapples, not in bulk ... per crate 

ae ilies jams, marmalades, truit 










DULLET cecccecceeceerereeeneerereeeneres anes 


COCOMULS .....ccsesereeeeeeeoreseeeees each 
Clover seed, n.8.p.f. .......seeeeee: per lb. 
Turnips and rutabaga seed ...... per lb. 
Mustard SCCD .....secrecerereeeees per lb. 
Mustard, ground or prepared.....per Ib. 
Whisky, aed .......000e per proot gall, 
Rum, in coniainers .....+. per proot gall. 


1A. coccmmmenscastsuanenes per proof gall. 
Baer of all kinds ...... per proof gall. 


Ginger ale, etc., non-alcoholic pens pul 
Cotton yarn, not bleached, dyed, etc. 
Numbers exceeding 60 but not 80... 


Numbers exceeding 87 ..............- 
Cotten yarn, bleached, dyed, etc. :— 
Numbers exceeding 60 but not 80... 


THE ECONOMIST 


Rate of Duty f.0.b. 


for each No. 


32% 


10%, ~ 310% 
for each No. 


Numbers exceeding 89  ..e.cccsceeeees 37% 
Cotton cloth not bleached, etc., contain- 
ing yarn which does not exceed No. 
102, valued at more than 70c. per Ib. 10°), in 
addition 
991 00% 
Which exceeds No. 102 ..........+. 4112% 
Minimum rate ............... per lb. 65190 % 
Cotton cloth, bleached, cot. yarn ...... oe 
Which does not exceed 60............ 13% in 
addition for 
each % 
Which exceeds 90 ........sscseceeee 4410% 
Cotton cloth, dyed. etc. :— 
Co. yarn which does not exceed 60 
i valued at more than 90c. per Ib. 
or exceeds 60 but not 90 valued at 
More than $1°40 — ..rccccccccccccees 16%, in 
addition 
RN 8 4712% 
The additional duty on cloth woven 
with 8 or more harnesses, etc.......... 10°, 
Cloth, chief value cotton, cot. wool ... 60°, 
I ee 30% 
ee eee 30% 
Belts and belting for machinery (cotton) 30% 


Handkerchiefs & muffiers, (cotton) total 
4 hemmed or hemstitched............ 


“ace window curtains, etc. (Notting- 
ham machine) 





Flax, not hackled 3.2277 °"""""""" Dee Tb 
Flax, hackled ..........cccecceocesee per Ib. | 
ingle yarns of flax :—— 

Not finer than 60 lea ....cccccccseeeeee 


Seen CW BO <., consmonesiecercesss 
hreads, twines and cords composed 
of two or more yarns of flax 
a twisted together ...........cccceseeses 
ven fabrics, wholly of jute, n.o.p.f. : 
-\ot bleached, printed, etc., or ren- 
dered non-inflammable __. per Ib. 
‘eached, printed, etc., or rendered 
‘Table de eutammable resuadaieida per lb. 
of fax and all ey oF in chief value 
artic 
trom such damask em — 
‘Not exceeding 130 threads to the 
I es cneciacncaunsercases 
Exceeding 130 threads to the 
Woven quate inch 
on abrics, used for paddings and 
: ie snings in clothing, wholly or 
a a flax or hemp, over 30 not 
O threads to the square inch, 


Weighing from 41 
w*Uare yard 412 to 12 ozs. per 


Be OMNIA eons cnccercceeee, DOP 808 


owels, napki : 
Cases (of fa Sy eet and pillow 
Owels, not exceedi 
to the square ding 120 threads 


Towels, exceedi 
the equare ant 120 threads to 


Napkins, Not exceeding 120 threads 
Di wy Sxceeding 120 threads to 


Waste, ravi : 
Garn ing and ring waste per Ib. 
Noll, caspase per Ib. 


Subject to d 
tn addition 
10% 


60% 
lc. 


le 
Ic. 4+-10% 


40% 
$2:50 


55% 
40% 
55% 
40%, 
40% 
35% 
50% 
42% 
35% 


37c. 
26c. 








Old | New | 
40% } 20% 
15c. | 15c. 
10c. 5c. 
20% 1712% 
54c, 3c, 
ic. Sac. 
30% 15%, 
25% 17! 
2c. | lic 
35c. 35c. 
35% | 20°, 
12¢. lac. 
3c. | 2c. 
5c. 3c. 
2c. 134c. 
| 
10c. Tiloe. 
$2:°50 $2°50 
$250 | 2:50 
$500 $2:50 
$500 2-50 
iSe. 10c. 
| | 
5% +349% 23°, —addi- | 


uon tor each 


~ above 60, 


28%—addi- 
| tion tor each 


0-:1% 


259 





} No. above 60 | 


712 


0-1% 
30% 


Yo in 


| addition for 
| €ach number | 
Q | 


| 
| 10% in 


4% 
33% 
41 9C. 


addition for 
, each No. 14%) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


36% 


| 12%, in 


| 
| 
| 


1 
uty 
| 


%| addition for 
jeach No. 14%)! 


39% 


5% 
40% 
20% 
15% 
20% 

as cloth 
10% 


50% 
54c. 
lloc, 


« 


) 
) 


~h 
Vivi 


o 







| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Total 


809 


4,465°8) 


5,282: 


1,148 
1,110 


370 


573: 


457 


1,547 
173 


682: 


439 


90- 
346: 


12: 


COI08 660 


CxS Ow 


ene 


Imports } 


no 





VA _ BS Wom 











Imports in 1936 ($'000) 


| Imports from Imports from > 








U.K. british Other British 
Bi ____!__ Dominions Countries | 
‘o % ap ae 
159-9) 3492-4) O-5 8-1 ‘1-8 
58-7 43-0) - 
8-0} 43-0) 1-4) °7-5) 
69:9) 40-0) 95-9) 55.9 
j } j 
7-4) 0-5) 786:8) 51-2} 666-0 43. 
1:7) 0-4! 41. . 7" 
183-4) 62-7 43) 1-5 30 1-0 
0:2 0-3 27:0} 37-0! 35-6 48-8 
ao 46 0-5 106-3) 11-5 
; | 2:6 0:3 
93°8) 72:2 8-5) 6-5) 0-2) 
a a ee ae --» | 421-7 
2 38-9 ain | 
0-5 4:0 3°] 41) 9 0oO j 
161-6 37-64 |] HOON 88 
624-0, 98-5, i a 
27,056°4, 48 5/28.373-6 50-6 ‘6... | 
172 ' 7-8 0:4) 0-2 345-1, 15-6 
174-9) 82.51 0-2; 0-4! 0:5 0-2) 
3:2) 21) 42-1) 27-8! 5-4) 3-6 
{ 
10:9, 99-0 9-93) 0.3, 
Am |e fe | 
| | | 
| a | | 
| 
| | 
| | | | 
ee | } | 
| 
ee 
| | 
| | | 
ae 
j | 
725:5, 79-7) 9-08 
| | 
a | 
805-8 18-1) “9.3 | On) 
| 
; | { j 
| 
| | | | 
a ; | 
= ed | 
1,456°5, 27:5 | 2-9) | 1-2 | 
Lainie & ad 
4:9 84:5 | eae 
571-7. 69 5 Pao 
0:2 66:3 ane 
119-6 96-0 | 1S 1:4 
115-6 16°8 | i odin 
oe ee oe ee ee 
578-3 96-0 | 0-6 0-1) 
15-7) o] 0-4... | | 
838-4, 83:5 | | | 
718 4 87-5 | 
96:8) md | 
} | 
| 
204 75-1) 8-1) 2:3 | i 
| | | 
3,133-8| 8-9 | 29,542-61 83-6 | 16-1) 
3-2} 6:2 45:5 88:7 | 
1,382:2 61-1} 0-5) | 0-07 
| | j j 
| | | | 
} | j 
| | | | 
P| | | 3 
| | | 
281-2) 24-5} = 2-7) 0-2 | | 
1071-4) 96-4) = 2 ‘ 0-2 | 
| — ys 
199-2) 53-8 | 0-02) | 
i i | 
| 
370-7, 64-7 | } 0-03) | 
w 13-2 | ; 
| | | | 
1,005-5) 65-0 |} O0oH7 ... | 
123-1} 71-0 | §9 oy 
540-11 79-2] .... | J ove 
- 62:7 0-7] | 0-9 
90-0} 99-7 | 
188-9 54:3 
8:3) 69-2 3°77} 30°8 
; 9 2:1) 0:5 
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British-American 
__b Trade Agresment) | 5 


ee 
Settee 


Imports from 
Other Important 


rts from | Foreign Countries 


Germany | 


39°7 


“17 0 


teenth 
x2 


mb 
WI 


~Itu 
~ 


147 


to 
to 


108 -8/ 


; é8 ® 
. ws 
wove 
ADDOD 


367-4) 


19*]) 


bt: 
oa 
te 


o 
w 


tne ecenenenatneeeneeneneeeene 7 


nb w 
wx 


ow 


+ Figure for the total of the item, detailed figures not available. 





———— aisha 
8-7) Estonia, 60-7 : Latvia, 
| 53-6. 


| Argentina, 58- } 
: | China, 4-7. 
0-6) : 


| Iceland, 44-0 
. _| Netherlands, 393: | 
5:8! Japan, 52-0. 
| Estonia, 8-9. 
| Philippines, 341 ; 
'Japan, 326°7 
| Cuba, 864. 


0-1) France, 14-7. 
Panama, 160°5. 


10-4! Netherlands, 21-38. 

1-3) Netherlands, 137°4; 
China, 47:5. 

0:4 aed 

| ae 

| Netherland West In- 

dies, 1,575-9. 

1-0) Netherlands, 17-0. 

5:1! Miquelon and St. 

Pierre, 42-7; Philip- 

Pines, 30-0, 





| 
| 
oa 


0:2) Czechoslovakia, 24-0. 


| 
2:1 Japan, 2,769 ; Switzer- 
land, 738. 


| 


bt 


‘1 | Japan, 681; Belgium, 
| 1,468; Switzerland 
| 489; Czechoslovakia 

| 1,443. 

' 


0-6 | France, 2 4. 
0-8 | Japan, 395-3. 


2:7 | ro 
. | U.S.S.R. 470-3, Bel- 
| gium, 560° 2. 

| U.S.S.R., 71-8. 

| 

0:5 | Italy, 59-6. 

Italy 1-7. 





0:6 | Czechoslovakia, 10-8. 


1-0 Czechoslovakia, 716°4 


| France, 2:4. 


| 


0: 8) Czechoslovakia 628-0. 
ie 
| 
... | Belgium, 859-5. 
2:5 | - 
| 
| 


Switzerland, 66-1 ; 
Czechoslovakia, 79-2 





1-4 | Czechoslovakia, 159-9, 


7:3 Czechoslovakia, 310-7. 


| 


1:5 | Czechoslovakia, 411-8. 
| Czechoslovakia, 37:8. 


France, 109°5. 
China, 70:5 ; France, 
58:4. 
Netherlands, 153-9. 


i. | Belgium, 239-3. 
Belgium, 318-2. 



































































British-American 
16 Trade Agreement THE ECONOMIST November 26, 1938 
; | 
Rate of Duty | Imports in 1936 ($’000) 
| inpers eat Tapa ES Gee | SES 
| Imports from ; Imports from mportan 
od | New aes | UK. |, British Other British | 72 > from | Foreign Countr 
ole ee ee l | sane _Deniniow Countries |‘ 
' | | oe | a jm 5 = “— 
Noils, not carbonised ...............++ 23¢ 16c. 3,838 °6) 3,358-7) 87:5 | 310: ds 8°1 j | ; | a2 § O°1 Belgium, 72:1. 
Threads or yarn waste.................. 25c. 15c. | 918-0) 631-8) 68:8 | 60°3) 6:6} | 6:2) 0:7 | France, 98:4. 
Card and burr waste, carbonised . 23¢. 18c. 41-0) 41-0/100-0 j hon : 
Card and burr waste, not carbonised | 16c, l4c. 81-6) 70-8, 86°8 | 4:8) 5-9 is 
— IID RII. atsscvececesnessse phe. -. | °7 5-9) 69-4 | 2:6] 30:6 | *s 
ED suvacccenniscenssecadsetonenentonss S c. | “9 oa ee a | - 
SEE Schsenidibaieenseioniinanies - 8c. gc. | 1984-6] 1,356-5) 68-4 | 3is-4! 15°9 | a Belgium, 0-9, 
PEE ckcniserneheniabevarecsinh per Ib. | 8c. . 6) 71-1) 87-2 | 4:4) 5-4 0-1 ; 
Yarn, wholly or in chief value wool, Netherlands, 5-0 
other than Angora rabbit hair:— | | 
Valued at not more than 60c. per Ib. 40c. + | [95+ 90% \ sited cual 
ay c+ 63:2, 50:4) 0-3! 0-2) | 39-7) 31: ’ 
Valued at more than 60c. per Ib. |f 79% | 30% lj | 1*7 | Japan, 7-7. 
Valued at more than $1-00 but ost —— eicaaie | | } } | | i | 
more than $1°50 ......... per -+45% | 40c.+30% 186-8} 144-3, 77:2 0:5) 0-3) | 19-9] 10-7 | France, 22: VOL 
Valued at more than $1-50......... 40c.+50° | 40c.+30 89-3 58:4 65-4 6:1) 6:8 3) ‘7 | = @ : 
Woven fabrics, wholly or in chief value ” ” 3 3} 3:7 | France, 20:0, 
of wool, weighing over 4 ozs. per | | | a 
square yard :— | | | | | | 
Valued at no more than $0°80 |) fc. | | 
per Ib. Oc. + %e 2) 7 
Valued at no more than x | 50% 50c. + 187-2 180 q 96°6 | 0-1) | 0:07) | France, 1-7, 
per Ib. % 
Valued at no more than ase | . isa ‘ | { | | 
per Ib. | 50c.+55% | 50c.+40% 283:3, 274-6 96:8 0-5) 0-2 | 0-4 O1llRF 3. 
Valued at more than $2:00 per lb. | 50c.+60% | 50c.+35% 846:3| 793-8 93-8 | 0-04... a "5 | France, 3:6. 
Pile ——- wholly or in chief value of | : ae | | 6°1) 0°7 | France, 34:1. 
wool :— | | 
If the pile is wholly cut or at ons | | | | 
: -+50% | 44c.4+40%| 55-5 18-4 33-2 45, 81/F 27-0 
If the pile is partly cut......perlb. | 44c.455% | 44c.+40° 24:0 7:3) 30- 72. own +H 
Blankets and similar articles :— ” ; - 0°7) 29 | France, 16-0. 
Valued at not more than $1: ~ oar | } | | 
Tk ‘aseneoeanesensachiaineeiesenel b. | 30c. + 36°% | 30c. 36° 377-9 268-7) 71-1 | 0-9); 0-2 0-05) herlands, 82:3 
Valued at more than $1-50 oa "Ib. 40c. + 40°, | 40c. + 36: 10-3, 7:2 -0 | 4) \ 3- “'¢ | Netherlands, 82 i 
Hose and half-hose of wool :— : i | ® 4 39 0 5| 4°9 Czechoslovakia, 1:4. 
Valued at more than $1-75 but not | | 9% | % | o/ | oy 
more than $3-00 per doz. — ¥ ea i : | 
. *| | 50c. + f | 50c. + 35% | UE dae 
—- at more than $3-00 per dev jj Oe [i +28 I — ee) er | 7:5) 1-5 | Belgium, 5-5. \ 
Gloves and om. valued at = | 
than $3-50 per doz. pairs per Ib. | 50c. + 50° | 50c. + 259] 222-6 55:5) 25-0 | . 4] 1) 35. 
Cussaam, & knit or crocheted of wool, | 3°0 0 S 0-4 | 79°1) 35°6 | Japan, 63:2. 
n.s.p | | \ 
Infants’ outerwear valued at more | i | 
than $2:00 per Ib. :— | | | 
— or on from Jersey | | 
SD cceunaieeienneal per Ib. | 50c. + 25°, | 50c. + 25% | 0-56 0:49) 87-5 | 0:07; 12:5 | 
I per Ib. 50c. ~ 75°, | 50c. + 50°, | 29 : 2 | )-O1. "4:5 
Other than infants’ outerwear :-— | . eae} COs | oo 4°5 15-1 | France, 3-7. 
Valued at more than §2:°00 but 
* more than $5- e per Ib. | } 50c 50c. + 40°; |) 
— at more than $5-00 per | > “er, ¢ | $1087-9 79.4) 80:8 | 4.8 : 3) a ; 
pegtcipinceteaeneies per Ib. |_ 30°. {| 50c. + 30 j F stata bt “5 © 3 | 134 "7 12-4 | France, 37:3. 
Wearing ae of wool, not knit :— | | 
Valued at not more than $4-00 a ' | i | | | 
Se ee ee rib. | 33c. + 45%, | 33c. + 30°! 1,513-2) 1,200- ' ¥ vakia, 121 
Valued at more than $4-00 et ~ - 1,200°0 79-3 3-9, 0-3 16°7, 11 | Conant \ 
| 50c. + 50% | 50c.+ 30%] 633: . 8 | 4 0-5 5 3-0 | vakia, 29°5 
Bolten ee » for hats (wool), valued at | °| 1 524 4 82:8 3 ‘ 0:5 0 | 18 >| 3:0 | Coochadionen 295 | 
more than $12 per dozen ... per | 40c.+55°% | 40c.+40% | 2 , 7 2 | g aa Paras - 
Carpets, rugs of oriental weave, made | . ern 7) Os | | 2:2) 0-1 | my 1,311; Jap 
on power-driven looms.............. , 60° 40%, | 013. | 
DE secret ski ceracecinnesnssdssniesase J o | 40°, 4:8 4:0 83-4 0:09 1-9 | 
Tapestry and upholstery goods (wool) 
perlb. 50c.+60°, | 40c. +3712% . 54: | | 7) ; 
Handkerchiefs and mufflers (silk), , , ~s 80-3} 548 3:7) 19°7 | France, 4°5. 
valued at more than $5-00 per | | | 
@ozen :— | 
Not hemmed, if block printed by |) f 30: | | 
aie eit enene 55°, / 300 a1 an.e | al ace l at : 
Not hemmed, others ............... f iL ° } 29°8 81) 27-2 0-8 2:7 2:5| 8:4! Switzerland, 5:0. 
en = anes if block | f 35% 
| > 60°, 6° ; ; 5. al al * a7. 
amends or stitched, others race lJ. 1 4% } 429°5 37 5| 13°4 u oF 0 | 3:2) France, 27°9- 
ED OE ORE vicniccccancoccsel per Ib + 20% 5c.+10°% | 380-0 92:2 24-3 0-2. | 96-3! 25-4 | France, 122°7. 
paper, printed, etc. ...per Ib Poe 4-20°, lc. +10% 2: an ast al Sa. Nc pone Pw 7. 
_ tennis, and table eee oe golf C 210 8 54 7] 26:0 7 ‘| 3°4 1 2 0:6 31 8 15:1 Switzerland, 54° / 
she cdeborbenpnnannenebereosenbansoncosocs 30° 20° : 5) 2 | . ; al aed , 
Hats, ete. (straw), if sewn and trimmed, ms - = 5 3:3 | 4:7) 6:1 0:2) 0:3 | Japan, 19 1. 
and valued at $15 and more per doz. . | | 
r doz. | $3:5+50 2+-30% : ; ; | ‘ . ; } 
a a or pe + ° | $2+-30 9°5 3:9, 41-1 | 0-6, 63 France, 4°5. 
Ornamented and plated, with silver, | | | 
nih Seaawsnosnbasbeneebebinueenees 60°% 30°, . j esl as . = | 17. 
Tooth th brushes, veined ot more than | i) 0 = 0 : 51:7 0 "7 1-7 | 0:09) 15-5 | France, 0°17 
Oe eeeecesecsceveseseceees eacn | Ic. +50% Ic +25% 361-5 21°8) 6-0 ae el 0-7 0:2) 0-8! 0-2 
Sole and belting lester ionapiatubeiateess | 1212% | 0% 1157-5, 746-5, 64-5| 71-7 62) | | 48] 0-4 pean ior ‘0, Hun 
| j | 6:0 
Leather for harness and saddlery ...... 10% 10°% ; | al 10-9 | gary, 2 , 13. 
— bag, case, glove, garment, etc., | : | - j 38:3 31 3} 81°7 4 i 10°7 | | CZechoslovakia 
IR hathiietatciicieckestinsavocmedbinsie 20° 15% F ; f 2 | | ; 7 
Sheep or lamb leather for shoes......... 10°, 10°, <7: oo as 2 = 3 3.41 oe ass 
ene kid leather ..............0...0055 25% 20°, | 275-4 29-3) 10-7 0:7, 0-3 | | 104-4! 37-9 | France, 73:6. 
on EEE seccsscorsspissosccce 25 %0 10°, 5-6 BOE) cu | aoe 8 0-5 8-9 | France, 2:9. 
v, ove and garment leather............... 25% 15% | 480-3, 297-5! 62-0 | 0-1) ... | 42:2) 8-8 | France, 103° 7. 
| Vegetable rough tanned leather ......... 25% 10% 261:0 132-9) 50-9 108-8 41-7 | 
Fim tackle — | | ie “e | 
rtifici: RNID Hii ce diaCicubbabhbsatd 55° | 45% 17-9 17:3) 96-7 0:31 1-7 | | ca 
ae 55% 35° 4 -0| : 1 : | 7 
Fishing rode vehsed at $10 or more av me © °| 36°6 O-1) 0-6 | | Japan, > 
an s valued at $3-50 or more 55% 30% \ 31-1 5-7, 18: 1 > \ 12:7. 
Phonographs, gramophones, etc. ...... |. 30% | 15°, | 36-5) 4-8) st cal “ ae 2:2) 83 | — 18" 8. 
ae ae ae cigarette holders ...... each | 5c. + 60% | 5c. + 30% 2:9) 1-7) 58-6 0-07; 2-4) °.. - ae 
Wares begging, etc. | | Pee | Free | 457-6) 39-3) 3-4] 678-2) 58-6) diz-a) 98'6) | 166-2 
Chalk, crude, not ground, precipitated, > » | 381-1) 41-0 93- 7 10:1 pee ous bi -@ 1:3 | France, 
or otherwise manufactured............ om Ba | 105-4) ters! .. | .. | France, 30:1. 
RINGININ, COUN sciccdniscccdecemensssnee . a 6,231:0 1,395| 22-4.| 338-6, 5-4 Belgium, 3,0 655 on. 
Prepared fertilisers total | | | Netherlane | 
aici *” ’ | 33,394) 616-7, 1-8 5,592) 16:7 23°D ase 6,783) 20°3 | Chile, 10, 
Toul sebber end manufactares......... . : 163,025, 1,258 0-8 | 744-1, 0-5 | 130,899) 80-2] ..: | =~ | a 
cots PR greece panooes eeseeeees 2 ne 316: 1| 1:5) 0-5 ee io 174°1| 55-1 e Cuba, 119: 26°55 
ae sewing and darning ... | ” 622: 7 449: ; Ss). | a <h 80:7) 13-0 | Coschosler 
: | an, } 
I a sac inscenckeatectianaes ss 4884-0 3,530! 72: | | _ 
i | ” ’ 3 | 42:5) 0-8 O-l ... iit a 
Platioum, i esc a | on = 275-4 337-3 89-9 = a | - oh i eh | 
PP Oe ee ee eee ees eeeeeersseseeeseeseneseseses ” 9 j | ! 62 30: 0 1,869 -6) 10:5 4,049 -8 22:6 a | ae | eee | 
Tin, blocks, siabs, BED 4 sgreenanionanoones |} » | » |. 75,451) 8709) 11-6| 7 84-7] 0-1| 57,046 75-6| 3. |... | a, Grosses 
» unmanufactured ............... | » » | 29,879: * 153-1} 0-5 | 66 | es Sh ws 56-1) 0-2 | Cubs, 8,0175 turkeys 
S001. oil | 
t for the total of the it detailed not available. 
Nors.—In the case of cotton yarn and cloth the classification by mumbers in {ay SOS {9f the total of the item, detailed figures not avail ted in the new Agreement. bmn 
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